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This breath-taking new Studebaker Champion 
offers inereased wheelbase leneth and over all leneth 
—it has the thrill-packed new performance of higher 
COMpression power —the Hupressive riding comfort 
of sedf-stabilizine new Studebaker coil -prings, 

Discriminating Canada is eivine the 1950 Stude- 
baker a tremendous welcome. Stop in-at a nearby 
Studebaker showroom. first chance you have. See 


the L950 Studebaker—the “next look” in ears! 


LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


{ Canadian Company Since 1909 
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ervice and Security ! 


This symbol of Imperial Bank of 
Canada represents the fulfillment of our 
responsibility to you... that of service. 
You believe in individual effort. So do 
we. It is on this basis that we as indi- 
viduals in Imperial Bank are building 
up a relationship of Bank and customer 
that says, “You are the most impor- 


tant customer of this Bank.”’ 


This symbol represents security 
too... the security of your funds 
which you deposit with us. 
Security and service are yours at 


all branches of Imperial Bank. 


7) 4 Ser ‘ 
neo Cours OF Sorr0e 4 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
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Welfare State 
IN RECENT ISSUES you have main- 
tained that the cost of operating a 
“Welfare State’ made it more diffi- 
cult to compete in world markets. 

My objection to Beveridge Plans is 
that they remove incentive and stifle 
enterprise. The pioneer spirit that 
built the Empire asked for no security 
trom cradle to grave. 

But is it not true that in the Welfare 
State the worker simply receives part 
of his wages in money and part in 
services? What difference does it make 
to manufacturing costs whether he 
pays his doctor as patient or as tax- 
paver, whether he provides for his 
old age as policyholdet or as tax- 
paver? . 

If, to reduce export costs, Vou 
deprive the worker of such state- 
provided benefits without increasing 
his wages you have simply reduced 
his standard of living. I submit that 
the highest standard of living is enjoy- 
ed by the US worker, the most effi- 
cient and competitive producer in the 
world today 

Finally, have we not in Canada 
something of a Welfare State too, 
with old age pensions, baby bonus and 
tax-supported schools? I would be 
much interested in a clarification of 
the argument that the products of a 
Welfare State cost more. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. W. R. SACHS 


@ Our argument is that the Welfare 
State reduces production by reducing 
incentive, and that reduced produc- 


tion means higher cost goods 


Stars and Creation 


LEX SCHRAG deals (SN Sept. 27) 
in the usual fashion with the subjects 
of Sun, Stars and Planets. He men- 
tions a few guesses as to how come 
the planets; what tore them out of 
the sun; what stopped them from be- 
ing torn off altogether, ete 

This article made me ask myself 
when was the last time I read some- 
thing which did NOT take it for 
granted that CREATION was just a 
myth. Has purposetul, personal crea- 
tion actually been so discredited that 
not even one writer can be tound, 
once every ten vears, sav, who would 
try to interpret CREATION in terms 
of such things as modern science 
knows? 

Could you possibly find somebody 
to write for you again about this 
matter without automatically offend- 
ing traditional Christian (and He- 
brew) concepts? Why should we sing 
on Sunday about Him who put the 
stars into the firmament, when six 
days a week we have no intention of 
admitting even His presence? 
Oakville, Ont Epwarpb C, Err 


Forum Fiction 


YOUR SLURRING REMARK on 
the Front Page note on Canadian 
Index (SN Sept. 27) about short 
stories in The Canadian Forum was 
unfair and uncalled for. 

Canadians have produced very little 
worthwhile fiction. Only Morley Cal- 
laghan has repeatedly turned out work 
of great merit—not one other Cana- 


dian author has created a substantial 


body of fiction worth more than a 
tinker’s malediction. 

It is nice to know, however, that 
should some native writer produce a 
short story of quality—and it is rare 
that such a story is of a nature pub- 
lishable in the slick, family magazines 
—there is a Canadian market for his 
work. To my knowledge the Forum is 
the only such market, and I am aware 
of no other publication in this country 
which prints as good fiction 
Ottawa, Ont. LiLoyp WILLIAMS 


@ No slur was intended. We merely 
remarked that some of the short 
stories in The Canadian Forum had 
‘very peculiar titles 
has to read them.” 


but nobody 


Hasten the Seaway 


YOUR TIMELY statement relating 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
(SN Sept. 27) has been uppermost 
in‘ the minds of engineers for a long 
time, and the writer trusts that Mr. 
Rogers’ analysis will be given wide 
publicity so as to start action on this 
Vital project at an early date. 
Speaking as an engineer I would 
say that it is not often recognized 
that the construction of such projects, 
combining seaway and hydro-electric 
stations, requires immense engineer- 
Ing work as to surveving, hy drological 
research, designing and planning. It 
would take up to five years, or even 
more, to complete such a project 
future 
power demand emphasizes the warn- 
ing given by Dr. J Kopeliowitch, in 
Water-power Sept.-Oct. 1949. In this 
article Dr. Kopeliowitch brands the 


Mr. Rogers's estimate of 


deficiencies of the growing demand 
for electricity. supply all “over the 
world as “Public Enemy Number 
One.” Long term planning, based on 
careful estimates, is essential if water 
power eXtensions are to keep pace 
with the demand for electricity 

The Seaway Project is considered 
a Federal affair and the new factors 
in the situation are of vital importance 
to. the Canada; 
further, in the face of the large sur- 
plus the able Finance Minister D. C. 
Abbott has been piling up (at the 
expense of the taxpayers) during the 
last few vears, there is no reason, in 
the writer’s opinion, why this Seaway 
project cannot be pushed through the 
present Parliament session. 

Considering the present attitude of 
the United States Senate, Canada can 
ill afford to wait “until 1951 or later” 


economy of all 


when the same measure is again in- 
troduced for consideration. There is 
no time to lose, as bv 1951 a lot of 
the engineering work can be accom- 
plished by Canada 
that the two Provincial Governments 
would cooperate wholeheartedly to 
develop the hydro energy connected 
with the Seaway Project in the face 
of the ever increasing demands for 
cheap and ample supplies of elec- 
tricity. 

Montreal, P.Q. A. T. HURTER, M.E.LC. 


There is no doubt 


@ An article in the Business Front, 
this issue, by Harriet Parsons, also 
stresses the importance of the Seaway 
in marketine our great new Labrador 


tron resources. 





PM mawiLe 


@ From Archangel, Hilliers, B.C., 
comes news of the birth of Gabriel 
Archangelovitch I, first sanctioned 
(father’s name not given) child of the 
Spiritual Community of Christ, off- 
shoot of the Sons of Freedom Douk- 
hobors. One hundred and eighty 
strong, they renounce all property con- 
nections and dedicate themselves to 
each other and collective humanity. 
They also share mates. 


@ Dr. Daniel P. Mowry of McGill 
University bravely stated at a dentists’ 
convention at St. Andrews, N.B., that 
if children must chew something to- 
bacco would be better than gum as it 
more closely resembles food. 


@ Conflicting evidence in the case 
of the nine barking dogs caused judg- 
ment to be reserved by the Whitby 
(Ont.) magistrate. Complainant Dr. 
G. W. Armstrong of Toronto said: 
“T couldn’t live, couldn’t rent, couldn’t 
sell on account of the barking dogs. 
The day I spoke to the police, Mr. 
Edwards invited me over to have my 
head torn off and my teeth kicked in.” 
Another neighbor said that her 6- 
months-old baby slept ten feet away 
from the dogs and was not disturbed. 


® Ronald L. Parratt of Kingston, Ont., 
is one of those rare landlords who 


wont rent except to couples with 





hildeee. Apart from being kind-heart- 
ed, he says he gets fewer complaints 
about children’s noise than about the 
wild parties of childless couples. 


@ In Winnipeg, George F. Heckman 
ot Montreal, president of the Cana- 
dian Restaurant Association, lamented 
that most Canadian cooks are import- 
ed. Said he: “Canadian cooks lack 
that creative urge that makes for a 
national art. We have Winnipeg Gold- 
eye and B.C. pears but no national 
dish. Only French-Canadian pea soup 
is an original dish.” 


@ Yarmouth, N.S., businessman J. D. 
Cohen announces that work has start- 
ed on an unusual building project. Six 
units, each containing four four-room 
apartments with 700 square feet of 
floor space, should be finished by 
Christmas. Weekly rent—five dollars 


@ In Toronto, a 29-year-old woman, 
name withheld, was arrested for driv- 
ing with a man sitting on her knee. 
The charge was drunken driving. 


@ At The Pas, Man., P. B. Reader, 
after thinking over the disadvantages 
of a dog team, said he would join the 
Northern Manitoba Trappers’ Festi- 
val parade this winter with a regula- 
tion Alaskan sleigh drawn by a me- 
chanical sleigh dog. He would not give 
details. 


@ Haligonians got the bill last week 
for their summer-long 200th birthday 
party. Secretary-manager Leonard W. 
Frazer was pleased to report that it 


co 


had cost $45 less than estimated; the 
city only had to pay $94,995. 


@ Sergeant Chris Stagg of Calgary’s 
police traffic squad thinks that intelli- 
gent people are more likely to be in- 
volved in traffic accidents. They find 
driving so easy they start thinking of 
something else. ; 


p= 
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@ Thomas Lamoureux, 76-year-old 
china repairer of Kingston, Ont., is 
just about ready for a new beef bone. 
He has used the same bone for twenty 
years to mend ivory statues. . 


@ A new sponsor has been found for 
BCLs damp climate. Vic Nesbitt, 
president of the province's Associa- 
tion of Fur Breeders, says it’s a big 
factor in improving the quality of 
ranch-grown mink. 
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@ Verdun (Que.) policeman Gerard 
Leroux was called to a noisy party 
While there he punched a citizen's 
nose. Said Judge Edouard Tellier after 
hearing a charge of simple assault 
“Guilty as charged; $10.” 


@ A Vancouver deputy sheriff found 
it impossible to get an eviction notice 
served. The home the tenants were to 
be evicted from had been removed by 
a housing project 
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BOMB BUSINESS 


OFFICIAL OTTAWA took the Rus- 
sian atom-bomb explosion very calm- 
lv. Defence planning has never de- 
pended on the assumption of an Ame- 
rican monopoly of the atom-bomb. It 
does depend on a belief in American 
superiority in atomic weapons, and 
this belief is unshaken. The incredible 
technical complexities of producing 
atomic weapons, rather than any sup- 
posed secrets, have given the US an 
lead. and the highest 
that the 
as the vears 


outstanding 
authorities here 
not diminish, 


believe lead 


will increase, 


pass 

TAKING OUR TIME 
THE DEFENCE PLANNING of the 
Atlantic Pact nations does not suggest 


Lhe meet- 
ministers this week, at 


any great sense of urgency. 
ing of defence 
which Canada was represented by Mr. 
Brooke Claxton, was the second Stage 
in a ladder descending very slowly to 
the actual work level. The next stage 
down is the Chiets of Staff Committee, 
and even it will delegate the detailed 
ere to a standing group of the 

. Britain and France. This group 
in tape will have to coordinate the 
work of the five regional 


groups which have also to be 


detence 
estab- 
Optimists think that practical 
plans may emerge in about twelve 
months. 


lished. 


HOWE APOLOGIZES 


MR. C. D. HCWE’S admission that 
the press announcement of increased 
imports of primary 
steel was made without his knowledge 
pleased the House of Commons. Mr. 
Coldwell 


restrictions on 


raised the point, saying, “It 


well to have 


had the an- 


would be 


—Globe and Mail 


“TRAIN OF TOMORROW” 
week-ending MP’s is gag idea of G. 
A. Cruickshank, L.., Valley. 


for long- 


Fraser 





OTTAWA VIEW 


nouncement made in the House 
(which was sitting at the time) rather 
than by way of press release.” Mr. 
Howe replied that he had fully in- 
tended to make the announcement in 
the House, but it had been released to 
the press by mistake and he had been 
surprised to see it in the px ipers. 

Nobody thought it was very impor- 
tant, but it helped to remind every- 
bodv concerned that the Government's 
power to restrict steel imports or to do 
anything else derives from Parliament 
and must be accounted for to Parlia- 
ment. Just in case the large Govern- 
ment majority at the moment tempts 
ministers to take this for granted 
members were gratified at Mr. Howe's 
prompt recognition of his obligation to 
the House. 


BREAK FOR QUEBEC 


THE PROVISION that three out of 
the nine judges of the new Supreme 
Court of Canada shall come from the 
bar of Quebec may have some real 
practical importance. The usual com- 
position of the Supreme Court on any 
case is five judges. If this practice con- 
tinues it will be possible for the first 
time to hear appeals from Quebec with 
a majority of Quebec judges. Until 
now three judges from other prov- 
inces, Who were not always expert in 
Quebec law, could overrule two Que- 
bec judges who were. 


NEWFOUNDLANDERS SCORE 
WHETHER CANADA or Newfound- 


land gained most from Confederation, 
the House of Commons has certainly 
gained from the arrival of the New- 
foundland members. They have a sal- 
ty, forceful and uninhibited approach 
to politics which the House likes. 


CONCILIATOR-IN-CHIEF 


ELECTION of Canada’s External Af- 
fairs Minister as president of the UN 
Assembly's Political Committee was no 
surprise. Mr. Pearson takes the deep- 
est interest in the work of the UN and 
likes it. Some people, indeed, have 
wished that he would not let it take 
up so much of his time and energy. 
On the other hand the history of the 
League of Nations as well as of the 
UN showed how much could be done 
by representatives from smaller pow- 
ers. Mr. Pearson fills this role well, 
brings credit to Canada, and makes 
an important 
United Nations. 


HOW SHALL WE PAY? 


IN INFORMED CIRCLES there is 
no dispute that the CBC needs the 
extra money it asked for in its brief 
to the Massey Commission. It may be 
good sport to kick the CBC around 
for not doing what it was established 
to do, but there would be a better field 
for criticism if the CBC were not try- 
ing to meet 1949 expenses with in- 


contribution to the 





come on a 1938 scale. That is gener- 
ally recognized to be unfair. There is, 
however, a serious doubt about the 
feasibility of the $5 licence fee David- 
son Dunton, CBC Chairman, asked 
for. The problem is to find some way 
of collecting the extra money without 
making the CBC dependent on Gov- 
ernment grants, which would inevit- 
ably arouse suspicions about its im- 
partiality. 


A TORY MEASURE 


SOME MORE left-wing Liberal 
MP’s are privately a little unhappy 


about the Government’s housing pro- 
gram. They are not consoled by re- 
minders from the other side that it fol- 
lows the general lines of the Conserva- 
tive Ontario Government’s plan. The 
plan has kept the state out of the 
housing business and avoided any di- 
rect subsidies to builders. Mr. St. 
Laurent has personally been deter- 
mined to keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the building trade and 
the rental business. He is no left- 
Winger, just because he once called 
the CCF “Liberals in a hurry.” 


WHEN DOES THE SELLING START? 


ALTHOUGH it is recognized that 
business must take a little time to 
settle down after the wave of devalua- 


tion, well-informed people here are 
hoping that British and other sterling 
area exporters will not take too long 
to start seeking orders in Canada. 
From a psychological point of view, 
it is said, the wise salesman would be 
hard at work already trying to push 
his wares in the most favorable atmos- 
phere he will ever have. And even 
from a practical price point of view 
the advantage gained by devaluation 
is a fast-wasting asset. If sterling area 
goods don’t start pouring in on this 
wave they may find they’ve missed 
their chance. , 


UNHAPPY ANALOGIES 


DEVALUATION “is like a symphony 
plaved on an organ; no one knows 
what it will be like until it is played” 

the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labor, FLC Con- 
vention in 


addressing the 
Calgary. 





<tr 
UN FAVORITE is Canada’s Lester 
Pearson, chosen to. steer Political 
Committee through a prickly agenda. 
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BIG-TIME RUGBY is big business in Canada today. 
All across the country senior amateur’’ clubs are 
playing before packed 
stadiums. Our cover 
shows the active board 
of directors of a most 
successful enterprise 
the Calgary Stampeders, 
leading team n the 
nation last season and 
undefeated so far this 
year Here imported 
coach Les Lear goes over 
the chart of a new play 
with mported quarter 
back Keith Spaith and 
homegrown halfback 
Harry Hood.—Photo by 
Lorne Burkell, Calgary. 
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THE DEBATE on the Address 
from the Throne was short and 
relatively sweet this time but be- 
fore it ended it had served several 
useful purposes. Members come 
here from the far ends of Canada, 
their minds fresh and their hearts 
full of the unique and particular 
problems and _ characteristics of 
their ridings. The omnibus debate 
at the beginning of the session 
gives them a chance to contribute 
something valuable to Ottawa’s ap- 
preciation of the way things are 
going across the country. 

Of course, the Debate on the 
Address always raises and exposes 
a lot of baffling problems. If gov- 
ernments tend to become smug and 
lethargic between sessions, they are 
soon reminded by the Opposition 
when Parliament re-assembles that 
in addition to those large national 
issues which they can never escape 
there are the minor problems. 


Perturbed Member 


R. R. Knight, the CCF mem- 
ber for Saskatoon, on the final 
afternoon of the Debate, touched 
on ont of these. Like many other 
thoughtful citizens he has become 
perturbed at the increase in juve- 
nile delinquency, the increase in 
divorce and the sight of young 
men filling the penitentiaries. Is 
this a failure of the schools, or is 
it a failure of what Mr. Knight 
“their ordinary environ- 
ment” in which the young people 
spend all their non-school hours? 


called 


And how much to blame are “the 
cheap vulgarity of many com- 
mercial radio prograns, some 


moving pictures, the ‘siick” maga- 
zines, the so-called ‘conic’ books, 
the red and yellow novels which 
flood the counters of rewsstands”? 

That brought the prairie mem- 
ber face to face with censorship. 


Can you protect youth against 
harmful material without some 
suppression? If you decide—as 


most societies have decided—that 
prohibitions are necessary, 
where do you draw the line? And, 
even more important. to whom do 
vou trust the diffi- 
cult task of the actual censorship? 

Censorship covers publications 
printed in Canada and those im- 
ported from abroad. Mr. Knight 
doesn’t think very highly of our 
administration of the latter. 

Before he looks into the matter, 
the person of a liberal 
turn of mind is likely to say that 
he doesn't believe in censorship at 
all. He would prefer to overcome 
the evil of harmful material by 
positive rather than negative 
remedies. But even the most liberal 
governments maintain 
sorship. 

An incitement to overthrow a 
government by force, in printed 
form, may do as much damage if 
widely circulated as though deliv- 


some 


tremendously 


average 


some _ cen- 
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Censors of Books Under Fire 


ered by a demagog from a public 
platform. Words corrupt and per- 
vert; so do pictures. Anyone who 
thinks that evil acts must be dealt 
with in the Criminal Code but that 
evil words or pictures may be ig- 
nored is probably without much 
practical experience in law-making. 


Puzzled Department 


The Department of National 
Revenue gets thrust into censor- 
ship in a simple and really inescap- 
able way. Schedule “C” of the 
Customs Tariff of Canada lists a 
number of “Prohibited Goods”. 
Among these is the following: 

Par. 1201: “Books, _ printed 
paper, drawings, paintir.gs, prints, 
photographs, or representations of 
any kind, of a treasonable or sedi- 
tious, or of an immoral or indecent 
character.” 

It is the duty, then, of the Cus- 
toms Department to prohibit the 
entry into Canada of all such liter- 
ature. The first officials to see such 
literature are the men on duty at 
the border points or chief ports of 
entry into Canada. If they are in 
doubt, they forward the material 
to Ottawa for a ruling. From time 
to time specific publications and 
books are placed on a prohibited 
list for guidance of customs of- 
ficials. Some odd books get on that 
list at times, e.g., “The Thin Man.” 

Any censorship in Canada of 
any kind has to face up to the four 
thousand miles of territory adja- 
cent to the U.S. Wartime censorship 
during the United States’ neutrality 
was “like trying to heat a house 
with three Walter 
Thompson, first Director of Cen- 
sorship in 1939, so aptly put it. 
Publications in more than fifty 
languages, and of an almost infi- 
nite variety of content, are flowing 
constantly into Canada from the 
U.S. How would you like, as a 
busy Customs official, to look over 


walls” as 


the flood and make a quick judg- 
ment as to whether any of 
“treasonable or Even 
worse, whether it was “of an im- 
moral or character” 
What does “immoral” mean? Con- 
trary to the “mores” of contem- 
porary Canada? All right, what are 
“mores” of Canada? Are they the 
same in Alberta and Quebec? 


It Was 


seditious”? 


indecent 


Our system is probably as inef- 
ficient as Mr. Knight says, but it 
will take some curing. 


Wilfrid 
Eggleston 


—NFB 
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CHINESE ELM 


Reserve now for 
Ideal Autumn Planting! 


Chinese Elm Hedge—1i2 inches to 
20 inches high when shipped—will 
grow 2 feet the first year—25 plants 
for $2.98 — sufficient for 25 feet. 
Giant Exhibition Flowering Peonies 
in colours: red, white or pink—3 for 
$1.89. 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 


* by 5” 


Costs You Nothing 
ae Chronotherm 


ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


Chronotherm automatically low- 


ers home temperature during 


sleeping hours when daytime 


temperature is not required. It 


cuts fuel bills 9!5°° on an average 
With Chronotherm, you enjoy 
all the advantages of a beautiful, 


precision electric clock thermo- 
stat which tells time 

nothing; because Chronotherm 
more than pays for itself in fuel 


savings. Ask your heating dealer 
for full details. 


Lay well 


Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company Limited 


Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 
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Even as a kid he was thoughtful. . 


Like most of us, he had to work hard 
and sometimes found it difficult to make 
ends meet. But he did one really smart 
thing. He started to put) something 
by ... not a lot. but regularly 
toward the day when he could forget 


work and concentrate on his flowers and 


«Save as you go with 
\ J ( @ 
~e, Ganada savings 
ae tt let 
FF: 0' ve | 





coe B On ( S AihSers 


On sale beginning October 17th 


other things he’d never had time for. 

You can make sure of your retirement 
fund in the future by the savings you 
make today. The purchase of Canada 
Savings Bonds through any bank or 
investment dealer, or through your 
Company's Payroll Savings Plan will 


Start vou on your way. 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Front Lage 


Vol. 65 No. 1 


Our New Make-Up 


WITH the present issue SATURDAY NiGcut, which 
will shortly complete its sixty-second year of pub- 
lication, makes its first appearance in a new and 
more convenient page form and with a number 
of additional features. To our old readers the 
most conspicuous of these changes will probably 
be the placing of a cover around the entire maga- 
zine, so that the outside no longer carries the first 
and most important items of that statement of 
editorial opinion which ever since the paper was 
founded has always been known as The Front 
Page. 

We hope that none of our old readers will con- 
clude from this change that we regard The Front 
Page as being any less important now than it has 
been in the past. Throughout the history of SaTuR- 
pay NIGHT the expressions of the opinions of its 
editors on broad national topics, opinions which 
have been uninfluenced by attachment to the in- 
terests of any particular party or any particular 
section of the country, have always been the most 
important source of the paper's popularity. Many 
other features of SATURDAY NiGHT have changed 
from time to time in character and in importance, 
but The Front Page has steadily continued to be 
what its founder made it, an urbane and reason- 
able criticism of the doings of those in responsible 
positions; and it will be no less so in its new place 
in the paper than it was in its old one. 


Our Credo 


THIS may be a not inappropriate occasion to re- 
capitulate the broad base of assumption on which 
the opinions of The Front Page are founded. We 
believe in Canada—in the whole of Canada, in- 
cluding not only the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic elements 
of the population but also the French elements 
and all the newer arrivals; we believe that they 
all alike contribute to the making of Canada. We 
desire that Canada shall continuously become an 
even better place to live in than it is already, and 
that not only in regard to the economic status of 
‘its people, but in regard to their freedom, their 
mutual tolerance, their cultural advancement, their 
moral strength and integrity. 

We desire also that Canada shall become an 
even greater influence for good in the world of 
which it forms a part, and which is fast becoming 
so closely knit together; we think that Canada 
has much to contribute to that world by example 
and by association. We believe also that Canada 
can make that contribution more effectively, the 
more closely she associates herself with the two 
great groups of peoples who are most closely 
related to our own — the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and the United States. 

The Commonwealth is in process of develop- 
ment along new and much more broadly inclusive 
lines, embracing many great peoples with no 
Anglo-Saxon racial strain but with a strong if 
acquired British constitutional tradition; we 
should like to see Canada taking a more active 
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and more positive part in that development than 
it has done in recent years. 

We believe that the fundamental principles of 
British constitutional government are the best that 
have yet been devised for the management of 
human affairs, and that in the adaptation of them 
to the Canadian situation, with its need for the 
division of the sovereign powers, the Fathers of 
Confederation exhibited profound wisdom. And 
we believe that the Canadian people of today are 
capable of similar wisdom in the further adapta- 
tion which from time to time will become neces- 
sary in the changing economic and political cir- 
cumstance. 

In brief: we believe in the Canada of 1867, in 
the Canada of today, and in the Canada of the 
twenty-first century. 


For One “O Canada”’ 


THE Rocky Mountain differential has been abol- 
ished again. The service clubs and Canadian 
Clubs of British Columbia have got together in 
conference and decided unanimously to sing the 
Weir version of “O Canada,” which is sung every- 
Where else, instead of the Buchan version, which 
for years has been sung exclusively in the Pacific 
province. Th2 Vancouver reporter who covered 
this rather earth-shaking event wrote that the Weir 
version was a “translation of the original French 
verses, and the Buchan version a colonial or Em- 
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pire version.” The Buchan version was certainly 
much more Imperial than the Weir one, but the 
latter was never a translation of the French origi- 
nal nor anything like it. The French is definitely 
a Roman Catholic religious hymn, written to be 
sung by people living close to the St. Lawrence 
river, and could not possibly be sung by anybody 
else. Even Canadians of French origin in Alberta 
must sing it in somewhat the same way as Cana- 
dians of Scottish extraction sing “Scots Wha Hae.” 


Border Crossings 


QUITE a number of persons have recently been 
refused admission into the United States from 
Canada, or into Canada from the United States 
on grounds which are usually supposed to consist 
in the belief that they are not as strongly opposed 
as they should be to the alteration of the govern- 
mental system of the excluding country by means 
of force. SATURDAY NIGHT Is occasionally asked to 
get excited about these cases as being invasions 
of one or other of the fundamental treedoms. 
We do not think they are anything of the kind, 
and we certainly d ‘ 
about any such exclusions when effected by a 
government other than our own. 

Nobody has a prescriptive right to enter any 
country of which he is not a cifizen. No govern- 
ment is under any obligation to admit any per- 
son who is not a citizen. It is desirable in the 
interests Of international amenity that the ex- 
clusion should be on reasonable grounds, but there 


will always be the possibility of error. When the 


O not propose to get excited 


error is obvious, and ts clearly established, the 
excluding government should apologize, as the 
United States government has done very hand- 
somelv in the case of the temporary detention, 
with a view to exclusion, of Miss Comfort. Where 
the error is not clearly established it is possible 
to think, and permissible to say, that the exclud- 
ing government appears to be showing poor 
judgment, but that is about as far as one can 20 
The chief purpose of the exclusions which are 
being effected on both sides of our far-tlung 
boundary line is to add to the difficulties of the 
Communists in their efforts to run international 
trade unions and other organizations. This is 
a purpose with which we have every sympathy, 


for many reasons. We do not like to have 


Communists running trade unions: we think that 
the methods they have emploved to get their 
power in trade unions have been grossly improp- 


er; and we do not think Communists have any 
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right to appeal either to international law or to 
international amenity for admission to foreign 
countries, because no Communist state recog- 
nizes the slightest obligation under either head. 
It gives us no pain that certain ¢ anadian officers 
of the United Electrical Workers cannot enter 
the United States and certain American officers 
of the same body cannot enter Canada. 

We think the United States has made some 
rather foolish mistakes about -certain Canadian 


universitv professors, and Canada has made some 


similar mistakes about certain United States pro- 

fessors, because we are pretty sure that their 
t 

crossing the boundary would not make any par- 


ticular difference to the security of the govern- 


ment svstem in either country. But we do not 
think anv fundamental freedom has been impair 
ed by either country, or any obligation of inter- 
national law or amenity slighted. And we also do 
not think that these exclusions were due, as our 
Communist friends claim, to anger on the part 
of the excluding government at criticism of. its 


policies 


We shall criticize the action of the Canadian 


government in excluding persons who we believe 
would not be dangerous to the welfare of Canada. 


if it ever excludes such persons, but we shall do 


so on the ground of the best interests of Canada, 


and not on that of anv right of the person seeking 
to enter. And we shall leave it to the citizens of 
the United States to criticize the action of their 
government in the same wa\ 


More Dollar Fallacy 


ONE of the more ardent advocates of the con 
vertible dollar. the Letter-Review of Fort Erie, 
asserts that Canada’s present need “!s for some 
system. such as the gold standard used to supply 
by which Sir S. Cripps and Mr. Abbott will not 
have to do more *ssing: by which the value 
of Lt rrenc ‘ I t rms vt each oUmel will he Set as 
al S exchange between indi 
viduals. not by edict of government officials.” 
This contains a grave error Under the gold 
Standard svsten t was by an edict of the govern- 
ment t of offic we admit, but we rather 
Imagine that it was the cabinet and not Mr. Abbott 
that est SI 1 tne new exchange rate of last 
month) that the Canadian dollar was maintained 
at parit th t American dollar, for it was by 
t that the Canadian 
d to b edeemable in gold of 
ac t ss. There is no dec ec 
( { { do r 1s Cc tain 
T ’ ( that 1s lecree of 
tt c It ce d to be workable 
d Lit » 3 ‘ d t I to De unobtainable 
by vernments other than tl American in suffi 
cient quantities to 1 t the demand for redemp- 
tl 
I ue Of currencies 
fe ot set hy ex 
ct t 1 except as regards the 
infinites ed by the cost of mov 
in he t was not wanted 
t t Tt lation could ( 
exc t t tf one per cent 
LL Se eee 
The Lament 
“IT’S NO ? wnent 
ay ery 
Cor hich Jock Ma 
P nent 
/ S J} a Strair 
( H , ; d irv 
For the River Marne 
| ’ 7 ; thre mal 
{nd the ra i piper, plavine for pence 
Wa ) , ? I shan't forget 
/t no» frp nirit er 
Lik I en Pride and confidence 
= M. 


because the instant it became cheaper to move 
gold the individual proceeded to call on his gov- 
ernment for gold and to export it. The limit of 
variation was established by the edict and policy 
of government, that a certain amount of gold 
should be supplied in exchange for every paper 
dollar. 

Governments did not abandon that pleasant 
system because they like “guessing” at the proper 
exchange rate; they abandoned it because they 
could not maintain the fixed exchange rate at 
which they had already guessed. They have gone 
on abandoning the exchange rates at which they 
guessed later for the same reason, that they could 
not maintain them. They will abandon the present 
guesses if they have to. The thing that will compel 
them to is the power of the trade unions to hold 
up the business of the country to enforce wages 
and employment conditions which make exports 
difficult and imports easy at the present rate ot 
exchange 


Irish History 


THIS is a very interesting world. They have been 
having a ceremony at the McGee family vault in 
Cote des Neiges Cemetery, Montreal, in honor of 
Thomas D'Arcy McGee, who was assassinated in 
1868 because he opposed the establishment of an 
independent Republic of Ireland. Among the 
guests who attended to honor his memory was the 


PEACE and discipline reign among the clients 








representative of the independent Republic of Ire- 
land, now duly established. We see nothing wrong 
about this, and we merely repeat that this is a 
very interesting world, and that anybody who 
wants to prophesy about who will be honoring 
whom eighty years from today is engaging in a 
very risky and uncertain business. To which we 
may add ‘that it is perhaps significant that nobody 
today is honoring D’Arcy McGee’s assassins, and 
we doubt whether the eventual success of their 
cause was in any way advanted by their action. 


More Illiteracy 


THE Toronto Star is costing us a lot of money 
in this flout-flaunt business. Mr. J. H. Rogers of 
322 Douglas Drive, Toronto, gets a dollar for 
sending in a Sept. 26 clipping informing the 
world that in Ontario the police are “no longer 
dreaded enemies to be avoided and flaunted at 
every turn” 

Mr. George F. Davidson, 28 Euclid Avenue, 
Ottawa, gets a dollar for a Hansard clipping of 
Sept. 26, in which Mr. Wylie, Social Credit MP 
for Medicine Hat, quotes the Medicine Hat 
News as talking about the flaunting (meaning the 
turning down) of the proposal made by Mr. 
Gardiner for the purchase of Canada Land and 
Irrigation Company Ltd. Readers will please note 
that we do not undertake to pay out real money 


—Capital Press Service 


Major-General R. B. Gibson, C.B., C.B.E., Chief 


Commissioner of Penitentiaries. His deputies are Joseph McCulley and Dr. Louis Philippe Grendreau. 
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for mistakes made by members of Parliament; 
this is not Mr. Wylie’s mistake but that of his 
local newspaper. 

We will raise the ante for cases in which the 
mistake consists in the use of “flout” meaning 
“flaunt”. So far all cases reported have been 
“flaunt” used when the meaning is “flout”. The 
opposite error will rate $2; and please do not 
write in to say that we ought not to say “rate 
co. 

Another illiteracy which we may have to do 
something about is “appraise” for “apprise”. 
Several Canadian newspapers which publish the 
Dorothy Thompson column recently made her 
say that in the Paul Robeson case American anti- 
Communists “have enabled the world to be ap- 
praised of a race riot against an internationally 
famous artist”. We hope (but not much) that 
Miss Thompson wrote nothing of the kind. The 
world can be apprised of a riot, but to appraise 
the world is to estimate the value of the world, 
or its size, or anything about it that can be 
estimated. 


An Anniversary 


THE 9th of October was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the first concert of the famous Hart 
House String Quartet, which for twenty years 
ranked among the outstanding string ensembles 
of the world, and during that period made an 
appearance in London, England, which was quite 
properly described as unique, since it had never 
before occurred, in the words of the Daily Tele- 
graph, “that an organization born, so to speak, 
in any of the Dominions overseas and nourished 
there should visit these shores and be at once 
acclaimed as an ensemble of the first rank”’. 

The Quartet played for eleven years with no 
change in personnel, and while changes took place 
in its later years one member, Boris Hambourg, 
remained at the ‘cello desk from first to last. 
He and the origina! first violin, Géza de Kresz, 
had been friends in their student davs in Europe, 
and it was due to their determination and the 
generous cooperation of Mr. Vincent Massey 
that the ensemble was started on its wav and 
kept in the forefront of Canada’s musical life for 
so many years. Canada is fortunate in that these 
two musicians are still at work in the cause of 
noble music in this country. 


Two Revolutions 


THE FACT that the powers of the Canadian 
provinces are decidedly limited, and that no pro- 
Vincial government can effect any very revolu- 
tionary change in the power structure of the 
province w hich it governs, should not blind Cana- 
dians to the fact that two of the Canadian prov- 
inces are governed by parties whose philosophy 
is essentially revolutionary. The government of 
Alberta has not been allowed, by the overriding 
power of the Dominion, to effect a Social Credit 
revolution in Alberta; and the Socialist govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan has not yet tried to effect 
much of a Socialist revolution in Saskatchewan. 
But neither of these parties is in the least satisfied 
with the power structure as it results from the 
parliamentary system plus the private ownership 
of the means of production. We do not suggest 
that either of them is likely in the near future to 
seek to overthrow that power structure by vio- 
lence, but that does not alter the fact that they 
do seek its overthrow, though each seeks a very 
different substitute from that sought by the other. 

The philosophy of Social Credit has been so 
little understood by those who have had no con- 
tact with it that it has received little serious criti- 
cism in Canada except in regard to its most easily 
criticized element, its credit doctrine. The first 
penetrating study of the general Douglas philos- 
ophy to be published in Canada (though others 
are in process) is, we believe, that of Professor 
C. B. Macpherson in a paper read to the Canadian 
Political Science Association in June and pub- 
lished in the August issue of the society’s quar- 


terly. It should be read by every serious student 
of affairs for the light that it sheds on the mental 
processes of the men who have captured one 
province and are making diligent efforts to capture 
others. Professor Macpherson thinks that Doug- 
lasism will eventually lead to “the dictatorship of 
a leader;” it is already violently opposed to the 
parliamentary system and alternation of parties. 
Those who maintain that Socialism as taught in 
Saskatchewan is not revolutionary should read the 
review in the same quarterly of Burnham P. Beck- 
with’s “The Theory of a Socialist Economy”— or 
better still should read the book itself. In the 
Socialist Economy, we learn, respect tor holidays, 
which are evils inherited from capitalism, “will 
as religion and nationalism, 


| existing holidays, 


stowly disappear 
the forces behind nearly a \ 
slowly die out.” There will also be a high poll tax 





to stimulate everybody to make a living, which— 
in a Socialist state—sounds like a very good idea. 


Penal Progress 


THE general public, we fancy, knows little more 
about the improvement in the penitentiary system 
of Canada than that the riots which were so 
distressingly frequent a few years ago seem to 
have ceased. The reason for that gratifving change 
and for many other less visible improvements in 
the situation lies in the fact that the Commission- 
ers of Penitentiaries—Major General Gibson and 
his able deputies “Joe” McCulley and Dr. L. P. 
Gendreau—have already made large strides to- 
wards the implementation of the ideas set out in 
the famous A~chambault Report. 

The staff training courses for penitentiary of- 
ficials are already having the most valuable effect 
in increasing the skill and judgment of those in 
charge of prisoners. A great extension of the 
trade training, educational and recreational facil- 
ities has radically altered the whole atmosphere 
of the institutions. Wisely administered financial 
support for the John Howard Society and other 
rehabilitation workers has improved the prospects 








Thanksgiving, 1949 


WE ARE thankful for so many thousands of 
thines 

Throuch the summers, the autumns, 
winters and springs 

But our space in this corner is Somew hat too 
small, 

And we give up attempting to table them all; 

To record the full list were too much of a 
¢ hore. 

So we'll mention the items we're thankfullest 


for. 


Central heating; dependable women who'll 
char; 

Satisfactory plumbing; the months with an 
ce 

The driver of couples to wedded State Sworn 

Who resists the temptation to lean on the 
horn; 

Mashed potatoes with butter; immaculate 
lawns; 

Operatic recordings by Bjoerling and Pons; 

Old cheese in a suitable state of decay; 

The sonnets of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 

The ambrosial texture of home-fashioned 
bread; 

Summer homes without telephones; break- 
fast in bed; 

The aroma of coffee the minute it perks; 

Eighteen holes in the eighties; a lighter that 
works: 

The honest appearance of wash on the line; 

Finesses that function; your hand, dear, in 


mine 
And of course (to omit it just wouldn't be 
right) 
This enlarged and commendable SATURDAY 
NIGHT! 
¥. a 3 
nn Ri 
Se, 
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of the discharged prisoner. There remains much to 
be done, but we believe that Canadians are now 
entitled for the first time to feel that their penal 
system, in its national aspect at least, is being 
conducted in a.civilized manner. 

We should like to see the responsibilities of the 
Dominion in penal matters considerably enlarged, 
and a readjustment of the relations with the prov- 
inces ought to be part of the subject matter of any 
serious Dominion-provincial discussions that may 
take place in the near future. 


’ 


IN ALBERTA, which had some experience 
with Social Credit money some years ago, 
they are wondering whether the Cripps 
pound is on its way to becoming a scrip 
pound. 


Children used to be spanked for inatten- 
tion, but now they are sympathized with 
for inner tension, which is the latest psycho- 
logic jargon for what is the matter with 
the brats. 


Don’t let the Gallup Poll mislead you 
into believing that Canada has two prov- 
inces “entirely surrounded by water”. 


Newfoundland includes Labrador. 


English economists are worrying over 


the ingrained reluctance of th 


ne tarmer to 
borrow money.” English farmers are 
worrying over the ingrained reluctance of 


lenders to do without getting it back. 


“Don’t force shy child to make friends 
. ss . ; : ' 
quickly”, says a Globe and Mail headline. 







UY acer PAY FRIEND 
v-- -LITEFUL 
a prs-O© 










Why not try making friends with him quick- 
ly yourself. 


“Does she play the new game?” “Well, 
you Canasta.” 


These freight rates are getting pretty 


close to being fright rates. 


One of the factors maintaining the 
demand for housing, says Mr. Winters, is 
“the rapid growth of family formations”. 
In family matters. unlike military, “form 


fours” has not given place to “torm threes 


“Words are inadequate to describe th 
relationship between the people of the 
community and its community radio sta- 
tion”, says the brief of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. Not Inadequate, 


just unprintable. 


Thousands of bogus lottery tickets have 
been sold in Canada, and their purchasers 
are hoping that they won't win, begause 


then they won't lose. 


Washington has laid off four hundred 
press agents, each of whom is convinced 
that if it hadn't been for him nobody would 
ever have heard of any Washington except 


George. 


Lucy says she thinks there must be a 
clause in Hollywood contracts by which 
the stars get a raise of salary with each 
divorce. 








AIR VIEW of Toronto's Varsity Stadium, scene of the Dominion rugby playoff Nov. 26, 
raphically illustrates the growth of spectator accommodation. Small stand, lower right, 
vas built in 1901, seats 323 fans. Large covered stand, built in 1911, seats 3,500. 
its 10,000, while temporary bleachers at 
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a 
pen end added space for 4,000 in 1930. University authorities hope eventually to 
omplete the new concrete open stand where the old wooden closed stand is as present. 
MPORTS from eastern Canada who are helping Regina Rough Riders in their attempt 
» wrest ti i Canadian title from Calgary s Stampede rs Jim McFaul, Matt 
{nthony, Dean Danierra, Pat Santucci and George McPhail. Shine up that Grey Cup! 
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DOLLARS «a» DROPKICKS 


by Dink Carroll 


AFTER THE Montreal Alouettes were beaten by the Ottawa Rough Riders, 
7-6, in the opening game of the current football season at Montreal, Lew 
Hayman blew a fuse. Hayman, as coach of the Alouettes, thought that poor 
officiating had cost his team the game. 

“That kind of stuff was all right when you only played six games and had 
an $11,000 nut,” he fumed, “but there’s too much at stake today. Those 
guys can ruin you.” 

What Hayman meant was that so much money was invested in tootball 
today that some steps should be taken to protect it. The success of the 
all-important investment depends upon the continuing goodwill and patronage 
ot the cash customers. Anything which tends to destroy that goodwill and 


patronage is a definite hazard. 


NEXT DAY his desk in the plush offices of the Alouette Football Club on 
Mountain Street, just below the ritzy section of Sherbrooke Street, was 
inundated with letters from irate fans. Some complained about the officiating; 
others complained about the Alouette team. Almost all of them said they 
would not go to see another game. That is what hurts. 

It's apparent that the dollar now plays a big part in Canadian football. 
What was once a game has turned into an industry. When did this transforma- 
tion start and how did it develop? While football is full of arguments, most 
of the men associated with the game will agree that it started in 1931, which 


was the year the forward pass was introduced into the Canadian code. 
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THE PICK of Canada’s home-grown talent and pride of Toronto Argonauts: 
Royal Copeland, great running half-back and pass receiver, coach Ted Morris, 
and Joe Krol, passer and kicker extraordinary. Can they match the imports? 





LET’S GO back to 1931 and see what happened. The Montreal entry in the 
Interprovincial Rugby Football Union, which is popularly known as the Big 
Four, thought that it would make the most of the new feature by bringing in a 
player who was a skilful passer. That player was Warren Stevens, a former 
backfield player at the University of Syracuse. 

Stevens was neither the first nor the last American player to be imported 
into Canada, but he is by long odds the most important one. An expert passer, 
he led the Montreal team to its first Big Four championship since 1919 and 
the team went on from there to defeat Regina, 22-0, for possession of the 
Grey Cup. Montreal could never have won without him, a fact which didn’t 
escape the notice of the other clubs. 

Prior to 1931, an occasional American player had appeared in the lineups 
of Canadian teams. Since that season there has been a steady parade of them. 
Stevens had demonstrated how much easier it was to win with a good passer, 
and it’s axiomatic that only winning teams draw the big crowds, and the 
big money. 

When Sievens moved on to the University of Toronto, Montreal went right 
back to Syracuse for another passer. Ottawa Rough Riders came up with 
Abe Eliowitz, a left-handed passer and kicker from Michigan State University. 
Hamilton Tigers, traditional exponents of hard-hitting, powerhouse foctball, 
had learned the hard way that it was easier to win with a passer than w thout 
one. They secured Johnny Ferraro, who had captained Cornell. In 1932 they 
won the Dominion championship by defeating Regina. 

A friend of Warren Stevens from Syracuse, Lew Hayman, arrived in Toronto. 
The Argos were floundering and before the season was over Hayman was 
invited to take charge of them. 

By the middle 1930's there were so many imports on Canadian tea ns that 
the question was being asked: “Are we heading toward an all-American 


Canadian football team?” 


THE SARNIA Imperials became a great power in the Ontario Rugby Football 
Union by importing such stars as the great Orm Beach. Ottawa Rough Riders 
found players like Wally Masters, their present coach. Montreal continued to 
import. The Argos, under Hayman, did likewise, so successfully that they took 
it all in 1933 with a 13-0 victory over Winnipeg 

In 1935, the same Winnipeg Blue Bombers came East and defeated the 
Hamilton Tigers in Hamilton to give a Western team the national title for the 
first time. Of the 12 men who started that game for the Blue Bombers, only 
four were Canadians. The rest came from what is known across the line as 
the Swede Belt—the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin—a section of the 
country which produces the best football material in the entire United States. 

A highlight of the thirties was the strike staged by Montreal’s imports in 
the middle of the 1935 season. It was a little difficult for the Montreal executives 
to explain what that was all about, but most people got the impression that 
it was a salary tangle, although the league was supposed to be operating on a 
Strictly amateur basis. 

Then came the Second World War and football, like most things, was never 
the same again. When it was resumed in 1945 there was a tendency to take 
a more realistic view of it. Lew Hayman, who had taken charge of the Toronto 
31 
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WHERE a lot of those box office receipts go. A modern player's protective equipment 
deesn't weigh as much as it used to, but it costs a lot more and frequently needs replace- 
ment. Newest jerseys are made of lightweight material which rips easily, so that ball- 
carrier cannot be held by sweater. A practice recently introduced from the US is low, 
Oxford-ty pes shoes for running backs. They are equally expensive to dollar-hungry clubs. 


TOP HANDS at Ottawa, two-thirds imported. Coach Wally Masters, himself at one 
time an outstanding import, discusses strategy with line plunger Tony Golab, veteran 


f ata aia } ae ly f ia aria . } oe BD . 
of football and aerial warfare, and Andy Gordon, late of Villanova at Lansdowne Park. 
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How Does Your MP Rate? 


by Michael Barkway 


NO ONE would ever claim after 
watching the House of Commons in 
action that our parliamentary institu- 
tions are perfect and unimprovable. 
Stull less would he think so after sit- 


in the Senate. Seen and heard 


Ine 
ins 


rom the gallerv—that is, whenever 


t 
f 
they speak clearly enough to be 
} 


1eard—the members of the House of 
Commons seem very like any other 
collection of 262 men. The variety of 
accents alone shows that our repre- 


sentatives are no more of one kind 
than the rest of us. Their speeches 
nost of them the 
world’s complex problems are as baf- 


fling as thev ar to the rest of us. 


ing men. Winters, the Minister of Re- 


j hy 


leadership ist Cul He is le ON 





ABBOTT for the greatest interest 


Parliament Is the Assurance That 


the Ordinary People 
Will Always Have the Last Word 
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THE PM: in anv company an MP. 


different from the Drew of the 20th. 
Then he was a crusader leading 
charges against the Government on 
any and every provocation. Now he 
rises rarely, and when he does it is to 
speak in terms of sweet reasonable- 
ness, to suggest rather than to demand, 


to persuade rather than 


to attack. 

\t beginning of the session. it 
ooked as though the Conservatives, 
conscious of their new weakness, we 


1 


to overdo this sweetness and 


ht. Drew's opening speech sounded 





nce or twice almost like an apology 
being there at all. and it became 
some to Conservatives de 
C ing that they would fulfil thei 
esponsibilities as the official opposi- 
on 
They are of course in a difficult 
yOSItion. and the seating arrangements 
l in. Forty of them sit in a group 
way down the left-hand side of 
t ( imbe They face a solid 
phalanx of Libera!s. On their right. on 


he opposition side, sit Liberals more 


numerous than they. and the Liberals 


even stretch into the desks behind 
them. At their left elbows, in the 
famous south-east corner, sit the 


CCF-ers. the Social Crediters and a 
ew Independents. Perhaps it was in- 


evitable that they should feel impel- 
led to declare their determination to 


do their dut\ 


It was nevertheless a relief when 
Fleming (Toronto-Eglinton) at last 
Ventured to De nasty to the Grovern- 
ment. It was on a Thursdav evening, 
just a week after the opening of Par 
ament. The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce was sitting tn the press 

ery lounge answering journalists 
q lestions about devaluation. He was 
relaxed, positive, a bit off-hand. Down 
in the House Fleming was declaring 
that Howe had misled the House 
with his optimistic and sometimes in 


correct statements about the economic 
Fleming is short and dark 
ind sometimes looks, sounds like an 


Situation, 


indignant scoutmaster, but what he 
said, in effect, was “We are tired of 
being told again and again with a 
‘jaunty air’ that everything is just 
fine, when we know very well that 








the trade picture is extremely serious”. 
In Howe’s absence, Mcllwraith (Ot- 
tawa West), his studious and quiet 
parliamentary assistant, came to bis 
defence and sent up a note to say 
he was under fire. Howe read the 
note to the journalists and continued 
to answer their questions with the air 
which Fleming calls “jaunty”. 

At least the cloud of rather sac- 
charine meekness hanging over the 
Conservative benches was dispelled, 
and members got back to more normal 
form. Green (Vancouver-Quadra) 
had criticisms on a good many things. 
Fulton (Kamloops) launched out into 
the tricky waters of international 
trade and finance, and if he had a 
tough time getting back to shore per- 
haps that was natural. At least he had 
the good judgment to quote SATURDAY 
NiGHT. Pearkes (Nanaimo), a_ fine 
military figure, made detailed criti- 
cism of Canada’s defences in the West 
and Northwest, and more will be 
heard of this. Smith (Calgary West), 
wittily and anecdotally, in a perfect 
after-dinner speech and a_ pertect 
after-dinner mood, pleaded for in- 


creased consideration for  super- 
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GARSON: lucid oratory minus fire. 


annuated members of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police. 

The Newfoundiand members of the 
opposition never showed any sign ot 
being nice to the Government. They 
don't do things that wav in New- 
foundland: and both Browne (St. 
John’s West) and Higgins (St. John’s 
East) laid about them in fine stvle. 
It was a real triumph of party disci- 
pline that none of the Newfoundland 
Liberals rose to the bait. 

Kent (Humber-St. George’s) even- 
tually gave a reasoned and scholarly 
reply, but the main evidence of the 
Newtoundland Libera's came from the 
Secretary of State, Gordon Bradley, 
and he did no more than lav official 
papers on the table with a placid and 
restrained formality. 

[he Liberals were trving to get the 
debate on the Address ovet and done 
with. The party orders were to leave 
it to the Opposition as much as pos- 
sible. so there were verv few Liberal 
speeches, and most of them were of 
the rather tedious kind which consists 
of congratulating almost evervbody’s 
speeches, most of them consisting of 
long praises of the member's constit- 
uency. 

There is, perhaps, some point in 
new members introducing themselves 
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DREW: a change from 20th to 21st. 


and their ridings, but if so, one would 
like it done as it was by Poulin (Ind. 
Beauce), rather than as a lecture on 
the beauties of a particular riding. 
Poulin drew on his experience as a 
country doctor, himself the father of 
seven children, to appeal for increas- 
ed family allowances and greater 
benefits for the old and infirm. 

It the Conservatives have seemed 
to be rather overcome by their few- 
ness, the CCF continues unblushing- 
ly as though it were still a substantial 
party in the House instead of a rump 
of 13. Tenaciously, repetitiously, and 
sometimes Wearisomely, the surviving 
old hands of the CCF hammer away 
at their favorite themes, principally 
old-age pensions and housing. 

Drew declined to move the usual 
amendment to the Address in reply 
to the Speech trom the Throne. He 
believed, Ke said, it would serve no 
useful purpose since the Government 
had just won a decisive vote of con- 
fidence trom the people. Coldwell 
had no such scruples. In his quiet, 


Iv wav, such a contrast 


rather scholar 
to Drew’s commanding attitude, he 
moved to add a statement of regret 
that the Government had not  pro- 
posed legislation to remove the means 
test from the old-age pension. 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) 
seconded in a y.zorous speech, and 
although the House was then waiting 
anxiously to hear Abbott's statement 
about devaluation, the CCF demand- 
ed a division. There was a groan in 
the packed House. But this manoeu- 
vre brought all the Conservatives, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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STEWART: in the south-east corner. 





Can Britain Afford Her Defences? 


by Alastair Buchan 


London. 
THE LATEST MEETING of the At- 
lantic Pact members in Washington, 
to set up their Defence Committee, 
and the final discussion of the Military 
Aid Program in the U.S. Senate, have 
emphasized the American share in the 
defence of the Western World. But 
Britain has a very important part to 
play in such plans. She controls by far 
the most extended string of world-wide 
bases. How is her defence policy stand- 
ing up under the general strain of her 
position? 

Until the Berlin crisis last year, Brit- 
ish policy appeared fairly straightfor- 
ward. Conscription in peacetime had 


been accepted — after some Labor 
Party heartsearching —in 1946. The 


two basic ideas were to get the forces 
down trom their huge wartime num- 
bers to a peacetime level, without dis- 
rupting the nation’s labor policy of full 
employment; and to embark on a pro- 
gram of scientific research to prepare 
the new methods and weapons which 
would be needed in the fairly distant 
future. 

[his tidy policy was rudely upset in 
mid-1948 when Britain realized, along 
with the rest of the Western World, 
that Soviet Russia was pursuing a war 
of nerves which risked a war of arms, 
and which stronger and 
more ready “peacetime” defences than 
Britain had envisaged. 

Just as Britain had borne the great- 
est strain of the 
she has the most widespread posses- 
sions and interests, so she has found 
it very difficult to adapt her policy to 
the new dangers after designing it to 
meet the possibility of total war by, 
say, 1955. The position can best be 


made clear by examining the state ot 


called tor 


“cold war” because 


Planned To Be Ready by 1955, 
Cold War Upsets Program 
Even RAF Can't Tempt Recruits 


and it would face an enemy with slight 
naval forces. ; : 

The only thing the Navy really has 
to worry about is what progress the 
Russians may be making in building 
fast, ocean-going “snorkel” subma- 
rines, according to captured German 
designs. Still, Britain has very large 
anti-submarine forces—including 154 
frigates as well as many destroyers— 
which can be modernized to meet this 
threat. 

The appeal of the Navy is still such 
that it has no real recruiting problem, 
even though it is half as big again as 
before the war. Indeed, a new criti- 
cism being heard of the Navy is that 
it may be bigger and more costly than 
is necessary today. 


Conscripts for RAF 


No such questions are raised about 
the other two services. In the RAF 
the pull between short-term needs and 
long-term considerations is particular- 
ly severe. At the end of the war the 
air authorities decided that, rather 
than try to improve the types of air- 
craft which they had on hard, they 
would go all-out for new designs, to 
make the most of the British lead in 
jet dev elopment. 

The result is that the RAF has been 
passing through a period of contin- 
uous transition, which will not be com- 
pleted for another vear or two. This 
has been extremely unsettling for the 
service, and has not helped its morale 
or its recruiting appeal. The RAF is 
in fact some 65,000 men short of its 
establishment, and has to employ con- 
scripts. The present situation is that 
114,000 RAF regulars sper.d a great 
deal of their time training 99,000 con- 


and just about the time the 


SCI Ipts, 





LEADER in jet design, British presented 
is the Vickers Supermarine 510, claimed faster than sound, to 


her three torces, and air 
force. today. 

The Nayy is, as usual, in the best 
position. It is obvious that a war with 
the Russians would see no fleet action. 
Instead of taking on three such power- 
ful naval enemies as German, Italy 
and Japan, and waiting for a tardy 
ally, as in the last war, the Royal Navy 
would have the U.S. Navy at its side 


navy, army 


eadlaxy Of new models 





he suppli 


conscripted men learn the many tech- 
nical trades, their time is up ind out 
they go 

As regards aircraft, things are con- 
siderably better. The program for Jet 
fighters has been stepped up this year. 
and there is no doubt that Britain is 
holding her lead in this field. Not all 
of this production—half a dozen new 
types were displayed at last month's 


air show — goes to the strengthening 
of the RAF. Britain is also supplying 
Commonwealth countries and _ has 
definitely assumed the major responsi- 
bility for providing the tactical air- 
craft for Western Union. 

The chief doubt which is raised 
about RAF policy is whether it is pro- 
viding a balanced air power for Brit- 
ain. Even the finest fighter defence wilt 
not avail if the air force has not power 
to strike at the enemy’s airfields, com- 


ALLADALE 
DON 


BURDEN of 


Leicesters off 


world responsibilities 


for Hone Kong, 


munications and factories—and at his 
rocket projectors. It seems, however, 
that the fast twin-jet bombers tor this 
purpose are now coming along. with 
the English Electric’s Canberra as the 
first example, and a rather sensational 
one, as foreign observers agreed at 
the recent show. 

The RAF is no longer concentrating 
on heavy bombers, as during the war. 
The old “Bomber Harris” technique 
of mass raids against enemy cities is 
discredited. With the desire and 
ability of the Americans to produce 


verV large bombers for strategic mis- 


now 


sions, the RAF fee!s tree to specialize 
in fast medium bombers. 

It is the Army which has felt the 
heaviest strain, in trying to fight the 
cold war now while preparing a force 
capable of fighting a hot wat 
time in the future. 


hea rn nt rece r ie 
Phe government's present policy is 


some 


gradually to ratse the streneth of the 
regular Army 


180.000 to 


from its present level of 
about 220,000 in the next 
five vears. It is reckoned that. with the 


Nat! 


training, 


ynal Servicemen constantly in 


this would ready 
1954. With 


the 600,000 men who would by 


ensure a 


torce of 400.000 men by 


then 
have completed their National Service 
training since the war, a million train- 
ed soldiers would be available 

Serious defects can be seen in this 


policy, however, when 


I 
it closely. The inducements to regular 


one eXamines 
army life just do not compete with 
civil life, and the number of regulars 
does not rise as planned. The Terri- 
torial Army experiences as great diff- 


Stl 


J j 
threatened 
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culty in inducing men to train in their 
spare time; it numbers today but 75,- 
000 volunteers, and is quite inadequate 
to keep the men who have completed 
their National Service up to an effec- 
tive level of training. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in the 
Army plan arises from the necessity 
of using the regulars to train an almost 
equal number of National Servicemen. 
This severely limits the Army’s capa- 


city to produce field divisions and 


mobile formations, such as would be 
needed immediately if war were to 
come. 

And this is the position of the Army 
just at a time when Britain’s overseas 





presses on Britain. Here are ¢t 


Gas 


commitments are being Increased 


Malaya and Hong Kong have QUICKIN 
which mat 
ired from Palestine. In- 
Was a peacetime muitary 


commitment, but 


absorbed any 
have been sp 


dia never 


formations 


rather a training- 
ground, so that withdrawal from there 
than matched the 


commitment in Germany (which has 


has no more new 


become the new training-ground fot 
the British Armv) 
Thus an Army program which con- 


| 
ceivably was workable in the long 1 





has got badly caught out by the short 
run emergency. It will 


difficulties until 


continue in 
British government 
finally accepts the necessity of offering 
the proper inducements in pav and 
amenities (and they 


build up the regular Army 


will be costly). to 


Ties to Western Union 





These problems which | e dis- 
cussed are those within Brit s own 
power to deal with and resolve. B 
there are other and new elements in 
her d policv which 
pend er V upon her ow 
or strength. There is her n 





in Western Union and her 
Atlantic Pact 


As a member of Western Union 
Britain is committed to the building 
up of a unified Western European 
force, along with France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands 


Field Marshal 
chairman of 


Montgomery is the 
the commanders-in-chief 
“Uniforce 
and aerial sides is prettv much a Brit- 
The Roval Navv is 
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of this “which on its naval 


ish show much 
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Theyjv prospered Lad! 





{ Write home to comfort anxi- 
ous minds when you are far 





‘ away. Write often — write 
reassuring letters, on paper 4 
that expresses a feeling of 
well-being. 


Choose the finest — Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Stationery — 
as a reflection of success and 
4 a compliment to those who , | 
receive your letters. j 
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LINEN 


This tine, textured poper hasa hand 
about it that sets off 
JU shed back 


made look 


~~" ye 


every word ono gistir 


ground. Highland Linen is sold at 
all better stationery stores. Ask for } 
‘it by name j 
{ 
OUR BOOKIE IT’S FUN TO WRITE LETTERS | 
MAKES WRITING EA ENE FORACOPY } 
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The Little Dynamo 


by lan Sclanders 


EVERY MORNING ine the _Iittle 
town of Shediac, N.B., a tiny dynamic 
man with a piercing glance and the 
look of an angry eagle strides down 
the street to the Post Office to collect 
an enormous bundle of mail. In 
wintertime he is muffled in a huge 
coonskin small khaki peak 
cap and tour-buckle galoshes. If he 
sees someone he knows he shouts a 
treeting, invariably buttonholes him 
and bursts into conversation, through 
which he gesticulates so violently that 
inevitably strangers turn to stare at 
him. The citizens of Shediac, how- 
ever, take him as a matter of course. 
Thev know that the “Doctor” is talk- 
ing about his favorite subject: Cana- 


coat, 


dian history 
Dr. John 


surgeon 


Webster is a 
retired probably 
done more to preserve the history of 
Canada than anv man_ since that 
history began. As Chairman of the 
National Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board since 1943 and a mem- 
ber for twentv vears before that, he 
has roamed far and wide through the 


Clarence 
who has 


country, investigating historic places, 
erecting monuments, breathing life 
nto the past. His private collection 
ot Canadiana, which he has given to 
the New Brunswick Museum in Saint 
John, is valued at $1,000,000 and is 
only rivalled by the collection in the 
National Archives ‘at Ottawa. His 
one-man lobby induced the Dominion 
Government to ancient 
torts at Louisburg in Nova Scotia and 
Beausejour in New Brunswick. The 
Fort Beauséjour Museum was estab- 
lished by Ottawa through his efforts 
and when a new wing was added this 


restore the 


vear it Was named the “John Clarence 
Webster Wing” by the Government. 
This was a fitting but slightly super- 
tluous gesture since Maritimers have 
always called the whole project “Dr. 
Webster's museum” from the first. 


Surgeon and Scholar 


In spite of the enormous amount of 
work he has done in the field of 
Canadian history, Dr. Webster has 
only devoted his full time to it in the 


last thirty vears. In the thirty vears 
preceding, he was a practising sur- 
geon and a medical scholar who 


distinction. A 
his has been 


achieved international 
man of boundless energy 
singular Caree! 

He was born in Shediac in 1863, 
took his B.A. at Mount Allison in 
Sackville. N.B.. and enrolled in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1883, 
where he accumulated what 
must have been a record number of 
medals and scholarships. In 1891 he 
Freeland Barbour research 
fellowship of the Royal College of 
1894, received the 


soon 


won the 


Physicians and in 





At Eighty-Five, Historian- 
Surgeon Dr. John Webster 
Has Led All-round Life 


College's first prize for his work then 
won it again in 1896 for research in 
embryology. By this time he had be- 
come assistant professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology at Edinburgh. 

On his return to Canada in 1897 he 


became Lecturer in gynecology at 
McGill and was a member of the 


staff of the Royal Victoria Hospital. 
His next stop was Chicago where for 
twenty years he headed the depart- 
ment of obstetrics and gynecology at 
the Rush Medical College of the 
University of Chicago. He also head- 
ed the department of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Chicago’s Presbyterian 


Bill Cooke, Moncton 
DR. WEBSTER 


Hospital and the Central Free dis- 
pensary. During his medical career 
he wrote twelve books and ninety-six 
major papers for medical journals; 
his research in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology saved the lives of thousands of 
women. He was one of the finest 
surgeons of his generation: he could 
tie a suture with either hand and he 
supervised his own appendectomy by 
a judicious arrangement of mirrors. 

He retired from the medical pro- 
fession in 1920) and returned to 
Shediac and for ten years after that 
he and his wife visited Europe an- 
nually, studying archives, museums, 
galleries and laying the foundation of 
the Webster collection of Canadiana. 
Dr. Webster is particularly interested 
in the eighteenth century conflict be- 
tween the French and English, and 
in Acadian history. In England and 
France he found portraits and docu- 
ments on these subjects not previously 
known to exist. Among other things, 
Dr. Webster has gathered the most 
important Wolfe Collection in the 
world 

His historical research entails a 
voluminous correspondence all over 





the world and it is all handled by him- 
self and Mrs. Webster, who is also a 
scholar of distinction. The former 
Miss Alice Kessler Lusk of New 
York, Mrs. Webster is honorary cura- 
tor of art at the New Brunswick 
Museum to which she has donated her 
fine collection of Chinese and 
Japanese art objects. She is as tireless 
as her husband, begins working first 
thing each morning by answering her 
letters on her specially designed desk- 
breakfast tray. Of the Websters, Dr. 
Bartlett Brebner, associate professor 
of history at Columbia, said, “It is 
faulty mathematics to add a Webster 
to a Webster and get two Websters. In 
order to understand all they have been 
able to do, you multiply Webster by 
Webster and get Webster squared.” 

Of their three children, Dr. William 
Lusk Webster is the only one still 
living and he is winning a reputation 
as a research physicist. Another son, 
Captain John Clarence Webster was 
killed in a plane crash in 1931. 


Tragedy and Heroism 


Dr. Webster’s daughter, Janet, who 
has a tragic and heroic story, married 
the French painter, Camille Roche, 
and was living in France when the 
war broke out. Her career during the 
German occupation was one of simple 
heroism. She made her home a sub- 
station of the underground and oper- 
ated successfully until 1944. Two 
refugees for whom she had secured 
plane passage out of the country were 
given a letter from her to her father. 
The refugees caught at the 
rendezvous, the letter traced and she 
was sent to concentration camp with 
her children. In camp she was tireless 
in her organization of activities for 
the inmates against one of their worst 
enemies, endless boredom, organized 
recreation. A 

malnutrition 


were 


concerts, guilds and 
disease attributable to 
overtook her and she died before be- 
ing released. In her memory, her 
father had her letters home printed 
and distributed in the form of a 
pamphlet, among friends. She was a 
beautiful writer even in her most in- 
formal moments and her letters home 
are a dramatic account of her life un- 
der the Occupation. They end with 
her seizure and the book is then sup- 
plemented by stark hearsay reports of 
fellow-inmates of the concentration 
camp. 

Dr. Webster’s work has served to 
give every Canada more 
pride in its background—and more 
tourist attractions. This vear, at the 
age of 85 he has asked to be replaced 
as chairman of the Board: his ex- 
planation is that he is getting old. This 
his friends do not take too seriously 
since his energy and amazing mental 
capacity have shown no diminution. 
Failing eyesight, however, may force 
him to reduce his speed. That means 
that he will devote more time to the 
cataloguing of his collection of Cana- 
diana; he has already published three 
volumes of data on his collection and 
is at present hard at work on a fourth. 
He will also continue to enlarge his 
collection as well as take a very active 
interest in other parts of the museum. 

Just where the reduction in speed 
will be apparent, no one can guess. 
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TREMORS AND RUMORS 


IN THE MAIN the West took the 
news of the Soviet atomic bomb quiet- 
ly, as soft-spoken General Omar Brad- 
ley, new chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, counselled: “We have been 
expecting this for four years.” 

David Lilienthal, head of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, 
rather naturally called on his country 
to maintain a good lead in atomic 
development. Senator Brien Mce- 
Mahon, leading Congressional spokes- 
man on atomic affairs, indicated sup- 
port for a bigger appropriation—al- 
ready past the billion dollar mark 

_by urging swift construction of the 
projected Idaho plant for development 
of atomic propulsion units for ships, 
planes, and presumably inter-conti- 
nental rockets. 

The British, as usual, were the 
quietest of all. With devaluation oc- 
cupying everyone's mind, scarcely any 
reaction to the Soviet bomb was re- 
ported. Consciously or unconsciously 
the British people seem to have accept- 
ed that the main contest in the atomic 
age is between the American and So- 
viet giants. 

In France, General de Gaulle drew 
the sweeping deduction that France 
must quickly come to “a common 
sense accord” with Germany, and rely 
no longer on large British forces to 
help defend her position on the West- 


ern fringe of a disrupted Europe. 





——New York Times 
ATOMGRAD IN ARMENIA? 


The Soviets said nothing whatever, 
beyond putting out a Tass. dispatch re- 
calling that Molotov had declared as 
far back as November 1947 that the 
atomic secret no longer existed. Tito, 
undaunted by Soviet possession of the 
“decisive” weapon (probably not so 
decisive against his rugged, unindus- 
trialized country), chi irged the Krem- 
lin with ‘ ‘rattling its arms” all around 
Yugoslavia’s borders. 

While governments said (tittle or 
nothing, the most wonderful crop of 
rumors and “facts” about the Soviet 
bomb and U.S. knowledge of it sprout- 
ed in the Western press. Kenneth de 
Courcy led the way. In his Intelligence 
Digest from London he had claimed 
to know in his January number that 
the Soviets would test their first bomb 
in June, and that this was accepted as 
a fact by the Intelligence Service of 
at least one of the great powers. A 
fortnight before President Truman’s 
announcement he buried in small type 
on Page 10 of his September number 
the statement that his preciction had 
proved to be correct and that Russia 
had, in fact. made “som: kind of 
atomic bomb.” 

General Bedell Smith, former U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow, reminded an 
audience of Industrial Preparedness 
engineers that he had warned a month 
ago that the Soviet would test their 
bomb “within a few months.” The 
Paris paper Samedi Soir said on July 
26 that the bomb had been exploded 
on Julv 10. A Stockholm paper claim- 
ed to know that a “second explosion” 
had taken place on September 14. 

Walter Lippman insisted that Tru- 
man had made his 
within three davs of 
news. 


announcement 
receiving the 
Nora Belotf of The Observer 
London, said that Lester P 
informed of the event by 


earson Was 

President 
Truman nearly a fortnight in advance 
of the latter's September 23 statement. 

Richard Strout, a Chistian Science 
\fonitor Washington correspondent 
with excellent connections, states flatly 
that the Russians have been working 
on atomic dev elopment since 1943 and 
not just since the news of Hiroshima; 
that this was the first atomic explosion 
in Russia; that it took place early in 
September and not in July; and that 
the US knows where the explosion 


occurred and whether it was an aerial, 
ground or underwater burst. 

Further, claims Strout, the U.S. 
knows whether the bomb was pro- 
duced from enriched U-235 (Oak 
Ridge type used at Hiroshima) or from 
plutonium (Hanford type, apparently 
used at Nagasaki). The science editor 
of the same paper says that American 
experts are certain it was a plutonium 
explosion in Russia. And Dr. Don 
Leet, a Harvard seismologist who ob- 
served the first bomb in New Mexico, 
is “ready to guarantee that Truman’s 
announcement was not based on earth- 
quake data.” 

The Monitor's special correspond- 
ent in Berlin affirms that the Soviet 
atomic plants are in the Ukraine near 
a large hydro source (the repaired 
Dneprostroi Dam?), while the bomb 
was exploded in Kazakstan, in Central 
Asia; the Stockholm paper which dates 
the explosion September 14, places it 
in the Crimea. 

But a Yugoslav refugee from Rus- 
sia, coming from Iran, gives a circum- 
stantial account in the Paris Figaro of 
four centres in Soviet Armenia which 
have been taken over and packed with 
slave labor for the atomic project. 
Similar accounts were printed a year 
ago in Paris, and it seems that the 
necessary hydro power is also avail- 
able in this locality. 

Fewer writers profess to know the 
answer to the big question: how rap- 
idly can the Soviets build a large 
stockpile? The usually well-informed 
W. H. Laurence of the New York 
Times believes that the Soviets will 
quickly establish a one-a-week produc- 
tion rate. General Bedell Smith does 
not think that Russia can equal the 
present American mass production in 
less than ten years. 

Nichols of the Monitor recalls that 
US reactors were shut down during 
most of 1947, because the atomic piles 
became “clogged” with radioactivity 
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THE ATOMIC ERA 


June 1905—FEinstein publishes his 
theory: E—me". 

July 1919—Rutherford is first to 
smash the atom. 

Jan. 1939—Hahn and Meitner of 
Germany split uranium atom. 
release nuclear energy. 

Dec. 1942—First self-sustaining 
atomic pile set up in Chicago. 

July 1945—First bomb set off 
New Mexico. 

Aug. 1945—Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki bombed. 

Noy. 1945—U.S., Britain and Can- 
ada offer to accept interna- 
tional atomic control. 

Jan. 1946—U.N. sets up Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

June 1946—Baruch plan proposed 
by U.S., calling for interna- 
tional inspection. 

July 1946—Bikini tests. 

June 1947—Soviets propose 
“plan”, without inspection. 

Apr. 1948—Eniwetok tests. 

July 1949—Paris paper Samedi 
Soir (Saturday Night) says 
Russia has the bomb. 

Sept. 1949—T ruman announce- 
ment. 
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—U.S. Army Air Force 
THE SECRET IS OUT 


products. He quotes Lilienthal as say- 
ing in his last report to Congress that 
“there is no certainty about the ulti- 
mate useful life of the reactors. Sooner 
or later their failure may cause per- 
manent shutdown.” That, and Mc- 
Mahon’s remark that shortage of 
uranium is a limiting factor in pro- 
duction, provides a probably illusory 
hopeful note. 


GREAT TUG-OF-WAR 


THE ATOMIC BLAST in Russia— 
and reports of the part played by 
Germans in developing atomic energy 
in the Soviet Union—has given the 
warning once again that a union of 
the technical genius of Germany and 
the might of Russia would constitute 
the greatest menace we could face 

How solid is the new democratic 
government at Bonn? How much in- 
clined is it towards cooperation with 
the West? What are the chances of it 
succumbing to Nazism or to Com- 
munism? In this special dispatch 
to SATURDAY NIGHT from Germany, 
Sebastian Haffner, diplomatic corres- 
pondent of The London, 
gives an impressive estimate. 


Observer, 


THREE THINGS have been made 
clear by the first week’s parliamentary 
debate on Dr. Adenauer’s declaration 


of the policy of his Government 


|. Apart from the tiny Commun- 
ist party, there is at present no Ger- 
man oppositic on to the Bonn Republic 
and its Constitution as such Even the 


spokesmen of the extreme nationalist 


Right have all explicitly declared that 
they accept the State and the Con- 
stitution his is vastly different from 
the situation under the Weimar Re- 


public, when not only the Nazis, b 
also the German nationalists, who 
vocated a restoration of = 
archy, were opposed to the Corstit 
tional basis of the Republ 

In view of the many reports about 
“neo-Nazism” or “teo-Fascism’ 
Germany, 
portance. 
feeling in all German parties; but 
there is no neo-Nazism or neo- 
Fascism in Germany today. This is a 
difference worth keeping in mind. No 
party in Germany now wants a re- 
turn to dictatorship or to the mon 


this is a fact of some 


There is strong nationalist 
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archy; no party wants to establish it- 
“the” party in a one-party 
State. Parliamentary democracy, for 
the first time in German history is 
generally accepted, not in a spirit of 
enthusiasm but out of a realization 
that. in the words of President Heuss, 
“only remaining 


self as 


Germany's 


chance of political existence.” 


it 1S 


Germans all Revisionist 


Again with the exception of the 
Party, there are no real 
about the 


Communist 
diftterences in) Germany 
fundamental aims of German foreign 
policy. All parties, from the Socialists 
through the Government parties to 
the extreme Right take a strongly re- 
visionist attitude towards the Eastern 


rontier 
ont S. 


Altogether. 
the German 


whether one 
demands as 


regards 
revisionist 
justified or not. they are a fact of 
international politics which it will be 


impossible to overlook from now on. 


: —Globe and Mail 
SPARKPLUG: Carlos Romulo, of 
the Philippines, heads UN Assembly. 


other hand, all non-Com- 
even, somewhat 


On the 
munist par Lze2s 
grudgingly, the extreme right—now 
desire or at least admit the need for 
reconciliation with the West and 
would probably support the accession 
of Germany to a Western Europ2an 
federation. It would be an illusion to 
regard this new German Europeanism 
as being emotionally equally as strong 
as the revisionism in the eastern fron 

The latter 
the former 1s, 


arouses red 


with a few 


tier question 
hot feeling; 
exceptions, somewhat lukewarm and 
may not last. Still, at the moment, it 
is also a reality which it is worth- 
while to consider as a new and impor- 
tant fact in international politics. 

3. As long as the Bonn Republic is 
not territorially extended bevond the 
three Western occupation zones, the 
present centre-rightwing Government 
of Dr. Adenauer is unlikely to be 
overthrown. It is a far more stable 
than its narrow Parlia- 
would suggest. Dr. 


Government 
mentary majority 
Adenauer is a consummate tactician, 
and has no real rival in his party. 

All this makes it probable that the 
Adenauer Government will last its 


four-year term till the next general 
election—unless during this time the 
present Russian zone, by one means 
or another, joins the Bonn Republic. 


ROMULO AT THE UN 
THE ATMOSPHERE at Lake Suc- 
cess is more optimistic than at the 
deeply frustrated Paris session last 
year. The Berlin blockade is lifted 
and East and West are at least speak- 
ing to each other again. The prickly 
Palestine problem has pretty well 
settled itself, little cause for UN pride 
though there may be in that. And the 
persistent Greek question is on the 
way to settlement. For the first time 
since the UN became involved in it, 
the Soviets have voted with the West 
on setting up a new Balkans commit- 
tee. 

The Soviet-Yugoslav dispute has in- 
troduced a new note of bitterness, it 
is true. But this is viewed as a family 
quarrel; and the emergence of a bloc 
of former Soviet nations alongside the 
Soviet block would not displease many 
of the members. 

The question of China is more 
troubling. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment still holds one of the five per- 
manent seats on the Security Council, 
and its representative has formally 
accused the USSR of aggressive action 
against it. Meanwhile, however, a new 
Chinese Government has been set up 
in Peking (changed back from Pei- 
ping), and has been quickly recog- 
nized by Moscow, which will demand 
that it be given China’s seat in the 
UN. It appears as doubtful that the 
Assembly will do anything about this 
during the present session, as that it 
will attempt to do anything about the 
aggression against the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. 

Painful experience forces the mem- 
bers to recognize the limitations im- 
posed on them by the Charter and the 
East-West conflict. Nevertheless, chip- 
per little General Romulo of the 
Philippines, a UN “regular” and one 
of its finest orators, is resolved to make 
this a successful session. With long- 
established personal relations with 
many delegates, backed by general 
goodwill, accepted by the Latins as a 
Spanish descendant and by the Arab 
and Asian members as a spokesman 
for the independence of small nations, 
he has called for shorter speeches and 
snappier sessions. He has also called 
for a new effort to control atomic 
power but that may prove another 
thing. 


THE RAJK AFFAIR 


LASZLO RAJK, Hungary's 40-year- 
old, pokerfaced former “Communist 
Foreign Minister has been sentenced 
to hang. A similar fate has befallen 
his two fellow-defendants. All three 
die “for plotting to overthrow Hun- 
gary’s present government and prepar- 
ing a gigantic conspiracy backed by 
Tito and American imperialism.” 
Who was this Rajk and was he real- 
ly a spy, traitor and conspirator? He 
was born the son of very poor peas- 
ants. His many brothers all became 
skilled tradesmen, though one of 
them, Francis, became notorious dur- 
ing the Nazi regime. When the Com- 
munists came into power Francis was 
sentenced to death, but through the 





—Globe and M 
RAJK: Could the head of the Hu 
garian Secret Police and later Foreicn 
Minister have really been a Titoi 


intervention of his influential Com- 
munist brother Laszlo, was reprieve 

Though Laszlo Rajk was not a 
“Muscovite.” he had been 
member of the Communist Par 
since his youth. As one of the mos 
active Hungarian Communists he h 
been imprisoned in various countries 
for his convictions. He took part in 
the last Spanish Civil War, where 
commanded the “Rakosi Brigade” 

The confidence which he enjoyec 
in the Kremlin assured him a brillia 
career in “liberated” Hungary. He 
organized the new Communist police 
and the concentration camps; and 
established the famous inquisiti 
headquarters on the Andrassy Bou 
vard in Budapest. He became a mod- 
ern Nero. 


called 


Confesses All—and More 


And now this same Rajk has con- 
tessed that his whole Communist li‘e 
of 25 years was a sham. He was a sp 
a traitor, and a Trotzskyite the whole 
time, he says, admitting even more 
than was charged against him. He 
confessed that he worked for the 
Horthy police, for Hitler’s Gestapo, 
and after for U.S. Intelligence. 

Finally this year he had engaged in 
a plot to overthrow the Rakosi regime 
by force, in cooperation with Tito’s 


Interior Minister Alexander Ranko- 
vitch. Meeting Rankovitch on tie 
Dalmatian coast, he was informed 


over his slivovitz of a plot by Tito to 
overthrow the Rakosi regime, because 
it was loyal to Stalin. Through 4 
photostat showing his past  treas 0 
Rajk was blackmailed into complic 
and promised the premiership ol 
Hungary. 

But the secret police of Budap-st 
were watching their former chiel 
(now become foreign minister), @¢ 
photographed him with the Tito ts 
So Rajk was “trapped”. 

The whole trial was, of course 
judicial burlesque following the w 
tried recipe of the Moscow pur ze 
trials. It was directed from the 
Kremlin, and only proved that in 
puppet leader who loses the cof! 
dence of Moscow has a short shif! 0! 
life. Let Rakosi tremble now! 








GALLIC CALM 


IN THE RECENT currency uproar, 
one country which _ traditionally 
might have been expected to be the 
most harassed, was almost the quiet- 
est. Only after all the main explosions 
had gone off did the French quietly 
announce that they would devalue the 
franc—by a trifling seven and a half 
per cent, less than the devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar. 

What has happened in France that 
the country is no longer in perennial 
crisis? Many things have combined to 
produce probably the quietest, most 
normal year in French affairs in two 
decades. First of all, there was last 
year’s excellent harvest, and an 
equally good wheat crop this year, 
though the drought affected other 
crops. Food prices dropped from an 
index of 1904 last November to 1548 
this June. easing the pressure on the 
working masses. Herds and fields can 
be said to have recovered at last from 
the war. 

As with food, there is more of 
everything else. Automobile produc- 
tion is the greatest in history, at 300,- 
000 a vear, and a permit is no longer 
necessary to buy a car. The output of 
electricity is one-third above pre-war 
and steel production forty-five per 
cent greater. Coal output, which long 
ago surpassed pre-war figures, has 
risen ten per cent in the past year. 
Over the whole industrial field, pro- 
duction is twenty-nine per cent above 
the 1938 level, and virtually equal to 
the 1929 figure, the highest in French 
history. 

More amazing is the rise in the 
birth-rate to the highest figure in 
eighty years, so that the population, 
at 42,000,000, is the biggest in 
history. 

Even with wages pegged at last 
year’s level, life is easier in France. As 
one consequence, the Government has 


astonished itself by remaining in 


ASTONISHED that his cabinet has 
lasted over a year, seen wane of Com- 
munism, is Premier Henri Queiuille. 


power for more than a twelvemonth. 
It has had,the time and the favorable 
atmosphere in which to work out 
longer-range plans for the French 
economy and for the widening and 
freeing of the European economy, as 
well as projects of European political 
union. In all such projects, indeed, 
the present French Government has 
become the leader. 


The French have now set their 
sights on a European customs and 
currency union by the time Marshall 
Plan aid comes to an end in 1952. 
With Mr. Hoffman’s enthusiastic en- 
couragement, they are out to build a 
wider European market through a 
mutual lowering and then removal 
of customs barriers; and to make 
European currencies freely convert- 





man, French Foreign Minister, is visit- 
ing Canada on way home from UN. 


ible, while preparing the wav for a 
single currency. They hope to include 
the Italians, Belgians and Dutch in 
this scheme at the beginning, but have 
practically given up the British. 

The very able French Finance 
Minister, M. Petsche, wanted to carry 
through currency devaluation by close 
agreement and as part of the plan to 
make European currencies freely con- 
vertible. He was angered at doth the 
secrecy and the extent of the British 
reduction, and has called the new 
value a “trade-war rate,” an attack 
on the economies and _ international 
markets of other countries. 

In other quarters in Paris they are 
saying that Britain has changed her 
role, in an instant, from isolation for 
fear of competition to cut-throat com- 
petition; and they are not sure that 
they like the new role any better than 
the old one. Thus the French have 
not come through the currency de- 
valuation crisis untouched. But thev 
have navigated it with a steadiness 
and aplomb which cotld scarcely 
have been thought possible a year 


GREEK DISCRETION 


FOLLOWING the recent Civil War 
victories which swept most of the 
remaining Communist guerrillas into 
Albania, there was much talk in 
Athens of pursuing them into that 
country—and incidentally seizing the 
long-cherished Greek irredenta in 
Northern Epirus. 

Athens Radio asserted that this was 
a policy question for immediate con- 
sideration; Cominform radio stations 
at once clamored that Greece and 
Yugoslavia were planning to partition 
Albania. The Greek Government has 
now accepted British and American 
advice that a move into Albania would 
give the Soviets all too good an excuse 
for intervention, and has disavowed 
it before the UN. 
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archy; no party wants to establish it- 
self as “the” party in a one-party 
State. Parliamentary democracy, for 
the first time in German history is 
generally accepted, not in a spirit of 
enthusiasm but out of a realization 
that. in the words of President Heuss, 
it 1s parsed “only remaining 


chance « rp litical existence.” 


Germans all Revisionist 


Again with the exception of the 
Communist Party, there are no real 
differences in Germany about the 
fundamental aims of German foreign 
policy. All parties, from the Socialists 
through the Government parties to 
t take a strongly re- 
attitude towards the Eastern 


the extreme Righ 
visionist \ 
Fes atnatie: 

Altogether. 
the German revisionist demands as 
justified or not, they are a fact of 
international politics which it will be 


whether one regards 


impossible to overlook from now on. 





—Globe and Ma 
SPARKPLUG: Carlos Romulo, of 
the Philippines, heads UN Assembly. 


On the other hand, all non-Com- 
munist parties even, somewhat 
grudgingly, the extreme right—now 
desire or at least admit the need for 
reconciliation with the West and 
would probably support the accession 
of Germany to a Western European 
tederation. It would an illusion to 
regard this new German Europeanism 
as being emotionally equally as strong 
as the revisionism in the eastern fron 
tier question. The latter arouses red- 
hot feeling; the former is, with a few 
exceptions, somewhat lukewarm and 
may not last. Still, at the moment, it 
is also a reality which it is worth- 
while to consider as a new and impor- 
tant fact in international politics. 

3. As long as the Bonn Republic is 
not territorially extended bevond the 
three Western occupation zones, the 
present centre-rightwing Government 
of Dr. Adenauer is unlikely to be 
overthrown. It is a far more stable 
Government than its narrow Parlia- 
mentary majority would suggest. Dr. 
Adenauer is a consummate tactician, 
and has no real rival his party. 

All this makes it probable that the 
Adenauer Government will last its 


four-year term till the next general 
election—unless during this time the 
present Russian zone, by one means 
or another, joins the Bonn Republic. 


ROMULO AT THE UN 
THE ATMOSPHERE at Lake Suc- 


cess is more optimistic than at the 
deeply frustrated Paris session last 
year. The Berlin blockade is lifted 
and East and West are at least speak- 
ing to each other again. The prickly 
Palestine problem has pretty well 
settled itself, little cause for UN pride 
though there may be in that. And the 
persistent Greek question is on the 
way to settlement. For the first time 
since the UN became involved in it, 
the Soviets have voted with the West 
on setting up a new Balkans commit- 
tee. 

The Soviet-Yugoslav dispute has in- 
troduced a new note of bitterness, it 
is true. But this is viewed as a family 
quarrel; and the emergence of a bloc 
of former Soviet nations alongside the 
Soviet block would not displease many 
ot the members. 

The question of China is more 
troubling. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment still holds one of the five per- 
manent seats on the Security Council, 
and its representative has formally 
accused the USSR of aggressive action 
against It. Meanwhile, however, a new 
Chinese Government has been set up 
in Peking (changed back from Pei- 
ping), and has been quickly recog- 
nized by Moscow, which will demand 
that it be given China’s seat in the 
UN. It appears as doubtful that the 
Assembly will do anything about this 
during the present session, as that it 
will attempt to do anything about the 
aggression against the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. 

Paintul experience forces the mem- 
bers to recognize the limitations im- 
posed on them by the Charter and the 
East-West conflict. Nevertheless, chip- 
per litthke General Romulo of the 
Philippines, a UN “regular” and one 
of its finest orators, is resolved to make 
this a successful session. With long- 
established personal relations with 
many delegates, backed by general 
goodwill, accepted by the Latins as a 
Spanish descendant and by the Arab 
and Asian members as a spokesman 
for the independence of small nations, 
he has called for shorter speeches and 
snappier sessions. He has also called 
tor a new effort to control atomic 
power — but that may prove another 
thing. 


THE RAJK AFFAIR 


ASZLO RAJK, Hungary’s 40- year- 
old, pokertaced former Communist 
Foreign Minister has been sentenced 
to hang. A similar fate has befallen 
his two fellow-defendants. All three 
die “for plotting to overthrow Hun- 
gary’s present government and prepar- 
ing a gigantic conspiracy backed by 
Tito and American imperialism.” 

Who was this Rajk and was he real- 
ly a spy, traitor and conspirator? He 
was born the son of very poor peas- 
ants. His many brothers all became 
skilled tradesmen, though one of 
them, Francis, became notorious dur- 
ing the Nazi regime. When the Com- 
munists came into power Francis was 
sentenced to death, but through the 








—Globe and M 
RAJK: Could the head of the Hu 
garian Secret Police and later Forei 
Minister have really been a_ Titois 


intervention of his influential Con- 
munist brother Laszlo, was reprieve 

Though Laszlo Rajk was not a so 
called “Muscovite.” he had been 
member of the Communist Par 
since his youth. As one of the most 
active Hungarian Communists he hed 
been imprisoned in various countries 
for his convictions. He took part 
the last Spanish Civil War, where 
commanded the “Rakosi Brigade” 

The confidence which he enjoyed 
in the Kremlin assured him a brilliant 
career in “liberated” Hungary. He 
organized the new Communist police 
and the concentration camps; and 
established the famous inquisiti 
headquarters on the Andrassy Bou 
vard in Budapest. He became a mod 
ern Nero. 


Confesses All—and More 


And now this same Rajk has co 
fessed that his whole Communist lite 
of 25 years was a sham. He was a sp 
a traitor, and a Trotzskyite the whoie 
time, he says, admitting even more 
than was charged against him. He 
confessed that he worked for tie 
Horthy police, for Hitler's Gestapo, 
and after for U.S. Intelligence. 

Finally this vear he had engaged in 
a plot to overthrow the Rakosi regime 
by force, in cooperation with Tite's 
Interior Minister Alexander Ranko- 
vitch. Meeting Rankovitch on tie 
Dalmatian coast, he was informed 
over his slivovitz of a plot by Tito to 
overthrow the Rakosi regime, becavse 
it was loyal to Stalin. Through 4 
photostat showing his past treason 
Rajk was blackmailed into complic 
and promised the premiership 
Hungary. 

But the secret police of Budap»st 
were watching their former che! 
(now become foreign minister), ‘ id 
photogré iphed him with the Titoi-ts 
So Rajk was “trapped”. 

The whole trial was, of course 
judicial burlesque following the w 
tried recipe of the Moscow purze 
trials. It was directed from ‘he 
Kremlin, and only proved that «0 
puppet leader who loses the co 
dence of Moscow has a short shif! ©! 
life. Let Rakosi tremble now! 
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GALLIC CALM 


IN THE RECENT currency uproar, 
one country which _ traditionally 
might have been expected to be the 
most harassed, was almost the quiet- 
est. Only after all the main explosions 
had gone off did the French quietly 
announce that they would devalue the 
franc—by a trifling seven and a halt 
per cent, less than the devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar. 

What has happened in France that 
the country is no longer in perennial 
crisis? Many things have combined to 
produce probably the quietest, most 
normal year in French affairs in two 
decades. First of all, there was last 
year’s excellent harvest, and an 
equally good wheat crop this year, 
though the drought affected other 
crops. Food prices dropped from an 
index of 1904 last November to 1548 
this June, easing the pressure on the 
working masses. Herds and fields can 
be said to have recovered at last from 
the war. 

As with food, there is more of 
everything else. Automobile produc- 
tion is the greatest in history, at 300,- 
000 a vear, and a permit is no longer 
necessary to buy a car. The output of 
electricity is one-third above pre-war 
and steel production forty-five per 
cent greater. Coal output, which long 
ago surpassed pre-war figures, has 
risen ten per cent in the past year. 
Over the whole industrial field, pro- 
duction is twenty-nine per cent above 
the 1938 level, and virtually equal to 
the 1929 figure, the highest in French 
history. 

More amazing is the rise in the 
birth-rate to the highest figure in 
eighty years, so that the population, 
at 42.000.000, is the biggest in 
history. 

Even with wages pegged at last 
year’s level, life is easier in France. As 
one consequence, the Government has 
astonished itself by remaining in 





ASTONISHED that his cabinet has 
lasted over a year, seen wane of Com- 
munism, is Premier Henri Queuille. 


power for more than a twelvemonth. 
It has had.the time and the favorable 
atmosphere in which to work out 
longer-range plans for the French 
economy and for the widening and 
freeing of the European economy, as 
well as projects of European political 
union. In all such projects, indeed, 
the present French Government has 
become the leader. 


The French have now set their 
sights on a European customs and 
currency union by the time Marshall 
Plan aid comes to an end in 1952. 
With Mr. Hoffman’s enthusiastic en- 
couragement, they are out to build a 
wider European market through a 
mutual lowering and then removal 
of customs barriers; and to make 
European currencies freely convert- 





GOOD EUROPEAN Robert Schu- 
man, French Foreign Minister, is visit- 
ing Canada on way home from UN. 


ible, while preparing the wav for a 
single currency. They hope to include 
the Italians, Belgians and Dutch in 
this scheme at the beginning, but have 
practically given up the British. 

The very able French Finance 
Minister, M. Petsche, wanted to carry 
through currency devaluation by close 
agreement and as part of the plan to 
make European currencies freely con- 
vertible. He was angered at doth the 
secrecy and the extent of the British 
reduction, and has called the new 
value a “trade-war rate,” an attack 
on the economies and _ international 
markets of other countries. 

In other quarters in Paris they are 
saying that Britain has changed her 
role, in an instant, from isolation for 
fear of competition to cut-throat com- 
petition; and they are not sure that 
they like the new role any better than 
the old one. Thus the French have 
not come through the currency de- 
valuation crisis untouched. But they 
have navigated it with a steadiness 
and aplomb which cotld scarcely 
have been thought possible a year 


ago. 


GREEK DISCRETION 


FOLLOWING the recent Civil War 
victories which swept most of the 
remaining Communist guerrillas into 
Albania, there was much talk in 
Athens of pursuing them into that 
country—and incidentally seizing the 
long-cherished Greek irredenta in 
Northern Epirus. 

Athens Radio asserted that this was 
a policy question for immediate con- 
sideration; Cominform radio stations 
at once clamored that Greece and 
Yugoslavia were planning to partition 
Albania. The Greek Government has 
now accepted British and American 
advice that a move into Albania would 
give the Soviets all too good an excuse 
for intervention, and has disavowed 
it before the UN. 
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How Does Your MP Rate? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


who had not thought it worthwhile 


to propose their own statement, into 
support of the CCI In view of thei 


election plattorm they could do no 


other. The air of apologetically per- 
forming their duty was strong indeed. 

The other np of ten Social Cred- 
ters | from Alberta has made 
itself heard much less than the CCF. 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES OF CANADA —= 


Its leader, Solon Low, attacked what 
he called “pip-squeak writers in the 
for suggesting that the 


newspapers” 
a term he objected 


splinter parties 
to—should not be treated as_parlia- 
mentary parties but merely as_ in- 
dependents. The suggestion had come 
trom some of Canada’s most respon- 
sible and respected editors and Low’s 
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description of them struck a good 
many people as unhappy. 

The debate on the Address took up 
most of the first few weeks of the 
session, as it always does. But the 
Government kept two days a week 
to get on with its legislation and the 
consideration of the estimates. Thus 
there came up the bill to amend the 
statutes of the Supreme Court, intro- 
duced by Garson, Minister of Justice 
and former Premier of Manitoba. 
Garson is small and scholarly. His 


HE all-important steel frame of 

a modern building is only seen 
during construction— yet the safe- 
ty and durability of the structure 
depends largely on this vital steel 
work, 
Dominion Bridge has designed, 
fabricated and erected the steel 
frames of most of Canada's 
largest buildings, 


(MONTREAL) QUEBEC 





lucidity of thought and expression was 
revealed in all his handling of the 
bill. But his oratory is without fire. 
Indeed orators are few and far be- 
tween. Some of the French-speaking 
members deserve the description as 
well as anyone, and if Houde (Mont- 
real-Papineau) lets fly it will be— 
whatever he says—a refreshing change 
of atmosphere. 

The greatest interest in the early 
part of the session Was in announce- 
ments from the Government permit- 
ting neither question nor discussion. 
Most of them fell to Abbott (Mont- 
real - St. Antoine - Westmount), the 
handsome, hard-working Minister of 
Finance. He reads his announcements 
to the House in something of a gabble, 
with his head down to the paper. He 
sounds as though he were bored with 
the whole thing, which he probably is 
by the time it has got to the point of 
public statement. But the House would 
like it if he presented his policy an- 
nouncements with rather more of a 
suggestion that his have 
something to do with it all. As it is his 
manner rather suggests—though I’m 
sure it’s not in his mind—that they 
can like it or lump it. 

Here of course is the nub of the 
problem of modern democratic pro- 
cedure. Ministers must take a high 
degree of responsibility on themselves. 
They cannot share it with a public 
assembly. They must, in carrying it, 
have the best advice that trained and 
experienced civil servants can give 
them, and in this respect Canada is 
amazingly well served. But these 262 
men (what a pity there are no women 
among them!) are our safeguard and 
assurance that Ministers’ powers shall 
not be abused. And if they have no 
special perhaps they 
represent us all the better for that 
Sometimes they may seem docile o1 
dumb. Sometimes they may even be 
docile or dumb. But the very fact that 
have to 


are silly as 


listeners 


qualifications, 


we—and the Government 
listen to them when they 
well as when they are profound gives 
assurance that the people 
will have the last word. 

No, it’s not perfect. But nobody has 
yet thought of anything better. 


ordinary 
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K.and commonwealth 


A NEW GIRDER 


FOR THE BRITISH PEOPLE the 
devaluation of the pound is still the 
centre of all comment and calcula- 
tion, much the biggest thing which 
has happened to them for a long 
time. Housekeepers are waiting anx- 
iously to see how much prices will 
rise in the shops; workers are prepared 
to demand higher wages to meet 
higher living costs; businessmen are 
anxiously surveying the economic 
landscape after the great earthquake; 
and politicians have their ears to the 
ground for its effect on the coming 
election. i 


As so often happens, The Econ- 


omist presents the dourest, least var- 
nished summary of the situation. The 
devaluation is “a confession of de- 
feat” by the Government, which had 
held as an article of faith that water 
could be made to run uphill by ad- 
ministrative action, and is a defeat 
for the technicians of the Treasury 
and the Bank of England, who love 
so dearly “the fabulous intricacies of 
their exchange control system (which, 
as they so proudly explain, no one 
but themselves can understand).” 


The experts have been shown up as 


being “too expert to have any com- 


mon 


sense.” The devaluation should 


have come months ago. Now that it 
has been made there is too much 
tendency to believe that this alone 


will 


miraculously correct the distor- 


tions in the British economy. 
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P.O.D’s LONDON LETTER: 


THE SECRET was well kept. It is 
true that a few shrewd guessers 
had picked Sept. 18 as “Devalua- 
tion Sunday”, because Sir Stafford 
Cripps was known to be returning 
from the Washington Conterence, 
and if such an announcement had 
to be made, the sooner the better, 
thus strengthening the impression 
that the Government’s decision 
was partly the result of American 
and Canadian pressure, and so 
sharing the disagreeable responsi- 
bility. 

At the same time, there can 
have been very few among Sir 
Stafford’s listeners, when he started 
his Sunday-night broadcast, who 
really expected him to let that 
particular cat out of the bag. For 
one thing, Sir Stafford had so often 
and so firmly denied that the cat 
was in the bag; and Sir Statford 
is not as other Chancellors who 
could lightly be suspected of talk- 
ing with their tongue in_ their 
cheek. He has a deservedly high 
reputation for the most austere 
probity—a _ reputation oddly in- 
creased by the fact that he is a 
vegetarian and neither drinks nor 
smokes. Meat-eaters and drinkers 
are presumably much more care- 
less with the truth—something to 
do with their blood pressure, 
perhaps. 

As late as last July Sir Stafford 
insisted publicly that the Govern- 





In this rigid structure, something 
was bound to give way under stress, 
and it proved to be the exchange rate. 
But this has not led to a re-examina- 
tion of the whole structure. “A new 
girder, of different length but of equal 
rigidity to the old, is to be fitted in 
the place of the one that has buckled, 
and everything else is to go on as 
before.” The basic distortion—which 
arises from the fact that the British 
people have voted themselves larger 
incomes than they earn—is not to be 
removed. “What the British need to 
do is not to take less for a pound 
sterling but to give more for it.” 





session of Parliament called to discuss 
devaluation, the reports of the mood 
in the constituencies brought back by 
Labor M.P.’s, and the attitude of the 
Trades Union Congress on support of 
the Government’s demand that the 
wage line be held. 

Sir Stafford Cripps laid down one 
sure appeal of a Labor election cam- 
paign in his devaluation broadcast, 
when he stressed that Labor’s policy 
was devoted above all to maintaining 
full employment. He was obviously 
preparing another appeal to Labor’s 
electorate when he called in his open- 
ing speech in the House of Commons 
for higher taxes on business profits as 
well as a holding of the line on wages. 

Mr. Churchill, in reply, called for 





—White, in Akron Beacon-Journal 


“LIFTS” 


SNAP ELECTION? 


A DECISION must be made very 
soon by the Labor Government on 
whether to hold an election tis fall, 
or wait till next spring or summer, the 
end of its term. The chief factors in 
the decision will probably be the de- 
velopment of the debate in the special 


Nation's Attitude, Glum Resignation 


ment had “not the slightes: inten- 
tion of devaluing the pound”. But 
what, after all, could the poor man 
do? Devaluation is not the sort of 
thing about which a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could be expected 
to throw out preliminary hints. 
The obviously sensible thing for 
him was to deny it up to the last 
moment, and then sudcenly lean 
out of the Treasury window and 
drop it into the street like a waste- 
paper basket that had started to 
smoulder 


Only a ‘Shot in the Arran” 


Now that the first stock of the 
announcement has passed off, the 
nation is settling down to what 
might be described as an attitude 
of glum resignation. The necessity 
of devaluation is pretty generally 
accepted, but there is no confidence 
that it will serve as anything more 
than a temporary alleviation of the 
nation’s economic. difficulties—a 
sort of “shot in the arm”, as it has 
been frankly described by critics. 

Socialists, in spite of the Chan- 
cellor’s cheerful assurances that 
the internal effects of the decision 
would, for the present at least, be 
slight, look forward with dread to 
an increase in the cost of living and 
an aggravation of our labor trou- 
bles—already sufficiently threaten- 
ing, Heaven Knows! Businessmen, 
on their side, are showing little 
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the freeing of sterling to find its own 
true exchange rate, which he believed 
would restore confidence and soon 
force the rate upward. He found Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ reputation “woefully 
weakened”, after all his denials and 
delay on devaluation, and thought it 
difficult to believe that the Chan- 
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readiness to believe that the in- 
crease in our exports to dollar- 
markets will, with the lower value 
of the pound, be enough to com- 
pensate for the much higher cost 
of our imports. 

The one solution that would 
really solve the problem is greatly 
increased production at lower cost 
and greatly diminished expenditure 
by the Government. As to the first 
the Chancellor could do no more 
than express pious hopes and 
exhortations to his millions of 
listeners. Of the second he could 
offer no solid promise whatever. 

He indeed went out of his way 
to make clear that the immense 
burden of the social services and 
food subsidies would not in any 
respect be lightened All he could 
say was that an attempt would be 
made to cut the costs of adminis- 
tration—which is a little like a 
bankrupt nobleman promising that 
he would sack a couple of the 
gardeners and try to do without 
one oft his Rolls-Royces. 


Peter Donovan 
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ernment. 


cellor would have remained in office An election, if called suddenly, 
if he had believed the ordeal would would take place in November, and 
be a long one. from most indications would find the 
Sritain’s economic predicament two main British parties closely bal- 
was “both serious and strange’, and anced, with the outcome hanging on 
due in large measure to the restrictive the unpredictable trend which any 
doctrine of socialism, which — is close election may take. 
“against human nature.” It is time, Mr. Churchill’s opening broadcast 
Mr. Churchill declared, that Britain in the 1945 election about ‘Attlee’s 
had a new parliament and a new gov- Gestapo” is a memorable example of 


what can happen. People said then 


Folder on request. & Labor's “stormy petrel”, Aneurin that he was a good leader for war- 


Season Opening STERLING B. BOTTOME 


ecember 20 Monaging Director 2 Bevan, Was openly 
Churchill in reply, referring to him 
by quotation as an “old bag of lies”, 


time, but a poor one for peacetime: 
the current atmosphere of crisis, in- 
tensified by the news that the Soviets 


abusive of Mr. 


and said the Tories would “slowly have the atomic bomb, may boost 

starve the people to death.” At the Churchill's stock again. But few ob- 

week-end, The Tribune, with which servers of the British scene yet pre- 

Bevan is associated, discussed the ad- — dict. a Conservative victory. The 

vantages of a fall or spring election, majority continue to see a reduced 
| and called for the earlier one. Labor majority. 
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INDUSTRY SOMETIMES PAYS 
UNEXPECTED DIVIDENDS... 


We are emerging from a period of indus- 
trial unrest... a period which taught us 
the folly of inactivity due to shut-downs 
and prolonged strikes. 


An enlightened labour group now 
favours on-the-job mediation of its prob- 
lems. As a result, production is increasing 
and we see a gradual stabilization of prices 
with the odd case of actual decrease in 
prices. Unfortunately, however, there are 
those who still strive to foment unrest and 
dissatisfaction among the labour groups 
in an attempt to retard industry. And this 


group offers in return promises as un- 
real as the thought of buried treasure. 


Our forefathers bequeathed to us real 
treasure . . . material treasure gained 
through industry operated on a free and 
competitive basis . . . spiritual treasure 
gained through freedom of worship and 
speech. 

Therefore, let us work together to 
attain that which has proved itself sound 
for centuries . . . scorning that which is 
an untried ideology spawned within a 
single generation. 
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BRITAIN’S DEFENCES 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


larger than the navies of all the other 
members put together, while the RAF 
and the British aircraft industry with 
its new jet models provide the back- 
bone of Western Union air power. 

On the Army side, the French Army 
is obviously the linch-pin of Western 
Union land defences, for only the 
French can find the manpower. 

Unhappily, old memories and ani- 
mosities sometimes hamper Franco- 
British relations within Uniforce. 

Of all the question marks which 
hang over British defence policy, the 
biggest is that of American coopera- 
tion. In the diplomatic sphere the At- 
lantic Pact has provided an impressive 
American commitment. But on the 
military side the answer is not so clear. 

Suppose—it is asked—Senator Taft 
were to take command of America’s 
destiny? Could Britain or anyone else 
count then on full American aid? It is 
doubts of this kind which prompted 


" Britain’s recent request for further in- 


formation on the construction of 
atomic bombs. 

Britain could make atomic bombs 
of her own — though at considerable 
expense. Up till now her planning has 
been based on using atomic energy 
for other purposes; but it is not too 
late to change. The same applies to 
aircraft and tank production. We have 
been counting on the United States 
providing the long-range — strategic 
bombers and the mass-produced, gen 
eral-purpose tanks. But we could make 
our own. 

The argument—at its most acute in 
the case of atomic bombs—is not en- 
tirely about the willingness of the 
United States to provide the backbone 
of Western defence while Europe it 
self provides the member arms. It als« 
covers the question of how desirable 
it is to store valuable armaments in 
countries which might be overrun. 

What is really expected of the 
Americans ts that they will provide the 


necessarv confidence and assistance t 
enable Britain to fulfil her role in the 
front line of the cold war. 





—Canadian Ar y 
WESTERN UNION chief, Field Ma - 
shal Montgomery, said to differ wih 
his field commander, de Tassigr 
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Prized possession ;nethat s how and relax as they float along on 





thousands of proud owners feel advanced new springing front and 
as Se awa an “a ‘ 3 
about this bigger, longer, lower rear. And in their thousands, they 


Monarch. And they have proved it : , 
fonarc ‘ I point with pride to Monarch as the 


through and through! With months : “7 , ; 
‘ * big, fine quality car that gives the 
and thousands of miles of owner- ; ; aie 
most for anybody's money! Take 
ship behind them, they still marvel ; 
: their tip and take the wheel... feel 
at the instant response of accelera- : 
1 . 1 . that matchless thrill that comes 
tor, brakes and steering wheel. They 


sau i . lil ae : 
sull thrill to the flashing brilliance when you ride like a king—in a cai 


of Monarch’s 110 Hp. V-8 perform- that makes you proud to be its 
ance. They still delight to lean back owner! 
ENJOY A DEMONSTRATION DRIVE... SEE YOUR FORD-MCNARCH DEALER 
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HOT CLICKS 


WITH THI temperatures plummet- 
ing in Northern Canada, hundreds of 
prospectors are drifting south with a 
clicking in their ears from a long 
summer listening to the metronomic 
monotony of the Geiger earphones. 
More than 2,000 uranium hunters. 
both amateur and professional, hus- 
tled north this vear in search of nu- 
clear fuel. Most of them based their 
success On a device called the Geiger 
counter. : 
This instrument is familiar by name 
to practically every newspaper reader, 
and 1s associated in = most 
people’s minds with atomic power. 
But the principle of the Geiger-Muel- 
ler counter, its advantages and lim- 


closely 


itations are generally known only by 
those who use or manufacture it. 

A lavman might well ask, “How 
does it work?” One book that answers 
the question is “The Atomic Story” by 
J. W. Campbell (Clarke, Irwin, $3.50). 


From the diagram it is seen that 
this form of the instrument is com- 
paratively simple in design. The wire 
WR is surrounded by a metal cvlinder 
and both are supported in a tube \ 
trom which most of the air has been 
pumped out. Between W and C there 
is a difference of about 1,000 vo!ts, 
adjusted so as to be slightly less than 
enough to make a spark jump be 
tween W and (¢ 

Consider a ray from uranium en- 
tering A as shown and hitting an atom 
in A so as to dislodge an electron 
The latter being negative will be 
strongly attracted by the positive 
charge of the wire and in moving at 
high speed toward WR _ will strike 
other atoms and knock out more elec- 


‘dom gamma ravs 


trons. The stream, or surge, of elec- 
trons thus produced constitutes an 
electric current 

If a telephone (with amplifier) is 
in the circuit, each surge will move 
its diaphragm and cause a click. Thus 
the Geiger counter gives a signal for 
the entry of a uranium ray into the 
tube. 

When the 


PTOWINE 


prospector hears the 
clicks more frequent, he 
knows he is approaching radioactive 
ore. If the clicks decrease in fre- 
quency, he knows he is moving away 
from the ore 

In practice, the task of identifying 
uranium with the Geiger counter is 
more difficult than it sounds because 
of numerous spurious signals that 
come through the earphones. 

A fairly constant background count 
of five to fifty pulses a minute is re- 
corded due to cosmic rays and ran- 
When the pros- 
pector enters a depression with steep 
sides he is shielded from the cosmic 
background count 
changes. Since these factors cannot be 


ravs and the 


controlled, the prospector must famil- 
iarize himself with the background 
count and its fluctuations 

A variation in’ the background 
count will also be heard when cross- 
Ing trom one type of bedrock to an 
other since some contain a proportion 
of radioactive substances while others 
have none 

Earthy 


acted as an efficient shield to radio- 


overburden can. and_ has, 


active ores. and veins of radioactive 
Ore are otten shielded by the flanking 
This shielding action of 


earth and rock will allow a searcher 


wall-rock 


to pass close to a deposit without 


noticeable change in his counting 
rate 

Lightning tlashes and contamina 
tion of clothing with radioactive dust 
are two more factors the prospector 
Both can give 


false and confusing signals on the 


has to contend with. 


Geiger counter 





—Capitai ries 


HUNDREDS of hopeful prospectors send rock samples to Geological Surve\ 
Laboratory Chief H. R. Steacy to be checked for radioactivity at the Nationa 


Museum 


Heavy lead shields protect Steacy from possible ravs from samp! 


Notes, prepared by the Mines, For- 
ests and Scientific Services Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, advise prospectors to walk 
very slowly, about one step per sec- 
ond, during preliminary searches with 
the Geiger counter held two or three 
feet above the ground. For detailed 
work, the pamphlets suggest that the 
instrument be held close to a rock 
face or placed on the ground. 

A number of Geiger counters avail- 
able in Canada have the counter tube 
mounted in a separate probe unit at 
the end of several feet of flexible 
cable. This enables the prospector to 
localize activity in small crevices. 
However, the majority of models in 
use consist of a single box unit slung 
over the shoulder 


Counter or Flicker 


Manv of the instruments used in 
Canada depend on a counting rate- 
meter which records the number of 
pulses so that the prospector does not 
have to count them. Still others have 
a light that flicks on for each pulsa- 
tion. 

[he Geiger counter ts not a meas- 
uring device. Quantitative analysis of 
the rock specimens is carried out in 
the laboratory 

When a uranium prospector in 
Canada takes a likely looking speci- 
men of rock and wants it tested for 
radioactivity, all he has to do is send 
it to the Geological Survey of Canada 
for free tests. “All information § re- 
ceived by the Survey is regarded as 
confidential”. 

The tests determine whether or not 
radioactive minerals are present and 
the approximate content of such min- 
erals; they will not indicate whether 
the radioactivity is due to uranium 
or thorium. This information is best 
determined by chemical analysis. 

In charge of the laboratory in the 
Ottawa Museum basement, is H. R. 
Steacy who, with his assistants, is con- 
stantly kept busy testing the samples 
that pour in. About one in every 150 
samples “kick” with the .0S per cent 
uranium that makes the ore pay. 

Although the Geiger counter is not 
a measuring device, it has proved in- 
valuable in the search for radioactive 
ore as a detector. Some of the in- 
struments and detection methods sup- 
planted by it are still of great value, 
but for convenience, precision and 
rough field work the Geiger Counter 
is now the most popular 


SPEEDY SURVEY 


THE AIRBORNE magnetometer is 
revolutionizing modern prospecting 
and surveying. 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
UNSCCUR at Lake Success, Hans 
Lundberg of Toronto revealed that 
the use of aviation in mining explor- 
ation programs had speeded up 
ground surveys 500 times with a cost 
reduction of as much as ninety-nine 
per cent. 

Because of this high speed and low 
cost, Lundberg revealed that future 
ground surveys would be preceded by 
airborne exploration. 

In Canada some recent airborne 
surveys were made of inaccessible 
areas covered by thick bush. Where 
a ground survey would have required 
five or six months to complete the 


job, an airborne survey of a normal- 
sized township was finished in five 
hours. The survey indicated where 
a diamond drill should be used. Ore 
was found in the indicated position 
The airborne survey is being used 
in many parts of the world In Swe- 
den it has located important ore de- 
posits inside the Arctic Circle, in 
swamplands, and sometimes near rail- 
ground surveys had 


roads where 


failed to find them 
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THE GIANT Avro Tudor VIII is one of the world’s first four engine jet airliners 
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the job on Johnny, 


but in industry the correct chemical cleaning compound is 


often a necessary part of efficient manufacture. 


C-I-L offers a wide range of these Chemicals—detergents, 


solvents, metal cleaners and degreasers—each manufactured to 


meet strictest specifications. But these are only one group among 


the numerous C-I-L Chemicals designed for every field of industry. 


Known for their consistent high quality and 


dependability C-1-L Chemicals are found wherever 
men are working to make better products for 


Canadian markets. 





CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEPAISTRY 
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BILL: B ew Jack, FE got a circular in my mail today about those “Wel 
I Parcels soo mar ue sending over to England nowa 
S s i I stey ut of character, ust for once, and tell all the 
tS Nig ¢ What usa 
iC A Ea d ig doled Miny of those readers already send 
brnelaned nd woula vlad to know about a service that you 
md I , eve gives f ple so much more tor their money 
BILL: § ¢ v I wish all of them could see the new Christmas circular 
l ( Si “ chosen selection of food, the very things English 
es most—Boneless Sliced Turkey, good Canadian Pork, solid meat: 
Butter and Cheese, Christmas Pudding and Christmas Cake 
JACK ut speak of Chocolates, Tea and Sew Shelled Nuts for des 
wd Fancy Coconut, tust the very thines that mean “Merry Christmas” 
BILL: Yet the prices are much less than one would expect to pay, and thes 
( the surance, packing and contents, with safe delivery in Great Britain 
es ern Ireland absolutely guaranteed 
iA: © « more people knew about the Welcome” line of Food Pay 
firms, too, who send eifts to their connections in Britain a 
It would ¢ them trouh isure them of top-quality foods 
) ’ , Hou We em knou 
I \\ ‘ s t ¢ i hoot Hell edders 


F YC v — INFORMATION ON THE ‘WELCOME’ FOOD PARCEL 
SERVICE PLEASE TELEPHONE OR WRITE FOR OUR CHRISTMAS CIRCULAR 
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SAMUELSOMN 


The label is the personal signature of the 


craftsman on his work. The Samuelsohn 


label in LONDONDERRY and PARKLEY 


men’s clothing is your assurance cof the 


finest in quality, design and tailoring. 


Sa m uelsohn Limited 


mahers of fine clothing 


MONTREAL 


NOT “how many”? BUT “how fine” 
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LOWER ATTENDANCE 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES, which 
have been bursting at the seams for 
some Vears now, appear to be stated 
for some measure of relief in the 
While gen- 


erally speaking the figures are down, 


matter of overcrowding 


the overall picture of enrolment in 
higher education cannot by any means 
be regarded as a return to normalcy 

Across Canada. the most common 
reason tor the slight decrease in regis- 
tration is. of course. the fact that 
large numbers of veterans are no long 
er commencing university courses. 
and large classes ot them already grad- 
uated last spring The figures quoted 
below reter to the number of students 
enrolled at the various universities 
Those in parentheses are last’ tall’s 
registrations, those not in parentheses 
refer to approximate enrolments this 
fall. Hardest hit seem to be Toronto 
(16.200) 14,000; Queen's (2.891) 
7.500: McGill (8.240) 7.500; New 
1.000; Alberta 
(4.605) Western Ontario 
(4.658) 4.500: Saskatchewan (3.974) 
3.300. Dalhousie University antici 


pates a net loss of only torty-six 


Brunswick (1.300) 


4.000: 


students. 1.724 as aguinst last Vear’s 
1.770, principally as a result of de- 
crease in veteran enrolment 

St. Dunstan’s in Charlottetown ex 
pects no change in the three-hundred 
registration of last Veal British Co- 
lumbia. with &.810 enrolled in 1948 
has no estimate available at the time 


Neither has Montreal. 


with 6.915 last vear. A few untvers! 


of writing 


ties expect higher registrations thts 


vear. Such are Ottawa (3,687) 3.800 


hittn 





to the addition of the res 


Cue 

vear of the course in) Medicine and 
iso many new courses in Social and 
Political Screnec Psy cholog\ 
Physic Education. to say nothing ot 
the introduction of a Facult ot Law 
La (3.707) 7800 because ol 





ereater Student interest in the Medica 
and Graduate Schoots And Brandon 
anticipating capacity en 
rolment in this its fiftieth annual ses 
sion 

Where decreases are expected lor 
reasons other than (or besides) the 
graduation of veterans, some of the 


Western 


Ontario suggests “the tact that in some 


reasons aT-€ interesting 
of the larger cities it has become tem 


porarily unfashionable tor Grade NII 
Western 


has a long list of scholarship candi 


students to do much work 


dates. not trom the large but trom 


smaller communities 


SCHOOL BROADCAST 


IHE NATIONAL school broadcasts 
tor 1949-50) commence on Friday 
Oct. 7. with a half hour program sutt 
ed to grades six to nine. The first pro 
gram will present Newtoundland’s past 
in both words and music. On Oct. 14 
there will be a follow-up about life 
today in our new province. The CBC 
has given considerable preparation to 
this series, and from listener exper- 
lence, the programs will be well worth 
hearing. Broadcasts are during school 
hours. Consult vour local newspaper 


tor the time 








Canado Picture 


DEAN Cec 1. u right, head of thi 
3-year COUrSe leading to the de 2ree oO} 
. Bachelor of Laws recently established 
at the University of Toronto This 
course has now heen recognized pb 
the Law 


President Sidney Smith states that this 


Society of l pper Canada 


isa significant step and will enabk 
j / 
the University to de velop outstanding 


graduate school in the field of law 


SCHOOL BALLET 
PHYSIC AL CULPURE education in 


loronto schools will be both physica 
and cultural if an idea from Trustee 
Samuel Titchener-Smith meets with 

kindly reception from the Ontarik 
Department of Fducation. The ide: 
Is to include ballet-dancing in the cur 
riculum tor cit’ schools Trustes 
Litchener-Smith, a teacher of dancin 

buttresses his suggestion with emphi 
sis on the building qualities of ballet 
both physically and aesthetically, anc 
points out that) such a curriculur 
might help in situations such as. the 
so-called lack of Canadian talent 
predicament sutlered by the Canadia 
National Exhibition. Considerable dis 
cussion Was aroused by Trustee Titch 
ener-Smith’s proposal, and the Toron 
to Board voted to send a delegation 
to the Department of Education t 
see if the pirouette and the Pas de 
deux could be included in the physica 


culture program 


ALCOHOLIC STUDY 


\ DOFE of the editorial hat in th 
general direction of the Rocky Moun 
tains. Two vears ago the British Co 
lumbia government gave the go-ahead 
signal to a program of high schoo 
studies in alcoholism. It was originalls 
planned to have it taught as a separate 
subject. but: modern emphasis on the 
integrated program has by now caused 
the alcoholic point of view to pene 
trate into most of the subjects on the 
curriculum Whereas most of — thi 
teachers in the classrooms of the rest 
of the Dominion don a set of. selt 
contrived blinders if, as and when the 
subject of alcohol is brought up. Brit 
ish Columbia pedagogues tace up & 
it, and discuss it freely during lesson 
in physiology. health, physical fitness 
iculture. manufacture, advertising 





family living. social studies. trafic 
safety and statistics. 
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NEW ERA, NEW ORDEAL 


A NEW “ISM” was coined, and a new 
era opened for labor in the United 
States last week when Ford agreed to 
the demands of the Walter Reuther’s 
United Automobile Workers for $100- 
a-month pensions at 65. 

This is already being called Welfare 
Capitalism, hailed by some as a more 
productive alternative to Welfare So- 
cialism. It is argued that it will cut 
down job-shifting, tend to link workers 
more closely with their company, give 
them a feeling of participation in its 
fortunes, and an incentive to work for 
its best interests. 

The chief doubt raised is whether 
it is best for all concerned to have the 
employer contribute the whole pen- 
sion. Employee contributions would 
have preserved some vestige of the 
once-respected custom of saving for 
one’s own future. 

All organized workers in the US 
are now expected to make pensions 
their new goal, with the steelworkers 
in the lead. The steel strike, which 
could be so damaging to an economy 
just coming out of a worrying reces- 
sion, is a clear indication that the new 
era will not be born painlessly. 

Considerations of humanitarian 
goals and worker content and effi- 
ciency may be drowned out in the 
bitter weeks of warfare between too- 


ca 
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—Knott in Dallas News 


big industry and too-big labor, regard- 
ing each other as enemies and not as 
partners; and by a real if unspoken 
rivalry between Motor’s Reuther and 


Steel’s Murray for recognition as the 


leader who won this great gain for 
labor. 

IN THE SAME BOAT 
ONE RESULT of the news that Rus- 


sia has the atom bomb, is the revival 
of the wartime partnership that pro- 
duced the nuclear weapon. 

It is hoped that discussions under 
way here during the past week be- 
tween representatives of the Canadian, 
British and American Governments 
will mend the breakdown in atomic 
relations which has hindered nuclear 
development in the three countries. 

American authorities have been dis- 
turbed by the current lack of coopera- 
tion, and have admitted that the pres- 
ent situation could not continue. The 
not-unexpected news that Russia pos- 
sessed atomic know-how should have 
the positive effect of bringing the 
allied nations back together on a life- 
and-death problem. 

The American agencies directly in- 


volved are the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Department of State. 

At present, the McMahon Atomic 
Energy Act bars Canadian and British 
scientists from access to the informa- 
tion that they require, and it prevents 
American researchers from getting the 
technical help of British scientists who 
worked with them to unlock the dread 
secret of the atom during the war. 

President Truman promised _ last 
July 28 that the talks that have just 
begun would be merely exploratory. 
The timely disclosure of the Russian 
atomic explosion should stimulate a 
continuance of important dis- 
cussions, and might have the following 
results: 

1. A move in Congress to change 
the McMahon Act to permit a free 
interchange of vital information 
among the three nations. 

2. A long-term agreement between 
Canada, the United States and Britain, 
assuring all three access to uranium 
sources. 

3. A joint program whereby each 
country would be allotted a special 
field of atomic development. Ameri- 
can sources have suggested that the 
United States might be the only one 
of the three countries to make atomic 
bombs. 


these 


BLAST SHOOK HOUSE 


IN AGREEING on the one-billion- 
300-million-dollar foreign arms aid 
program, the house quickly accepted 
the much larger Senate figure, and the 
conferees gave the somewhat unusual 
advice to Atlantic Pact nations to 
speed up their common defznse plan- 
ning. 

Back of this warning was the desire 


of Congress for a real, over-all, com- 
mon defense program, and not a mere 
strengthening of individua' nations. 


Approval of the measure points up 
the excellent non-partisan support that 
military aid is receiving. The new 
name of the bill reflects the belief that 
unity of the democratic nations must 
take precedence over the supply of 
arms. Formerly titled The Foreign 
Military Assistance Act, it 1s now 
called The Mutual Defease 
Act. 

While the North Atlantic Alliance 
is largely paperwork up to this time, 


1 ssistance 
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“You fellows mind if we start 
the ball rolling?" 
—Herblock in Washington Post 


it is believed that the positive leader- 
ship provided by Congress will help 
to give the people of the democratic 
world the direction that they long for. 


PACT TO UNION 


EVERY SOVIET THREAT since the 
end of the war has urged the West to 
closer union. One of the effects pre- 
dicted for the Soviet atomic explosion 
is a strong spur to the idea of Atlantic 
Union, the federation of the Atlantic 
Pact states proposed last April by a 
committee headed by former Supreme 
Court Justice Owen Roberts, former 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson 
ind Will Clayton. 

This group, which is inspired by 


Clarence Streit’s long crusade for 
“Union Now”, gained its first wide 


publicity when its testimony was taken 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, considering ‘the Atlantic Pact. 

*The persuasiveness of the idea and 
the eminence and practical reputation 
of its pleaders gained a strong group 
of Senate supporters, with the result 
that on July 26 twenty Senators from 
both parties sponsored a_ resolution 
calling for a federal convention of the 
Atlantic Pact nations to discuss the 
principles of such a union. 

It is an amazing thing that such an 
important event received so littie pub- 
lic notice, though no doubt the hot 
weather and the lack of international 
crisis at that moment were mainly 


responsible for this. Both the eco- 


Fore Ms LIN a ee rd 
Oy ges i) concurring ), That 
the President is requested to invite 
the democracies which sponsored the 
North Atlantic Treaty to name dele- 
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ples of such other democracies as the 


convention may invite to send dele- 


gates, can apply among them, within 
the framework of the U. N., the 


principles of free federal union. 


ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION: 





—Freedom and Union 


here is the important enacting paragraph, 
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nomic dislocation of the Western 
world, spotlighted by the recent sterl- 
ing crisis, and the fundamental ques- 
tion of survival under atomic threat 
now add cogency to this proposal and 
much more is going to be heard 
about it. 

A similar resolution was introduced 
in the House of Representatives at the 
same time, but a much larger group 
of representatives, claimed to number 
a quarter of the whole membership, 
favors the wider and vaguer scheme 


proposed by the United World Fed- 
eralists, for a federation open to all 
nations. It seems, however, that the 
urgent need for combining the strength 
of a reliable group of partners in the 
very few years available, must bring 
these people around to the Atlantic 
Union plan. 

With the Senate calendar crowded 
and adjournment nearing, the best 
prospect is that hearings on the pro- 
posal may begin when Congress re- 
convenes in January. The influential 
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Senator George of Georgia has de- 
clared that he will press for them. 
New support for the idea is coming 
in steadily, and it appears that if 
international tension continues there 
is a fair prospect that Congress will 
ask for an Atlantic Union federal 
convention. 

After all, the resolution does not 
commit it to anything more than 
“exploration” of how far the other 
nations are willing to go. Union, 
whether of the Scandinavians, the 
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Benelux countries, the Western Euro- 
peans or the Atlantic nations, is defi- 
nitely in the air, and it is gradually 
being recognized that neither military 
pacts nor customs unions are enough. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS 


THE FEDERAL UNION proposal 
receives strong support in a new book 
by the eminerit British statesman and 
writer, Lionel Curtis: “World Revolu- 
tion in the Cause of Peace” (Macmil- 
lan: $2275). 

Curtis was one of “Milner’s young 
men”, along with John Buchan, in 
framing the South African Union at 
the beginning of this century. Later he 
contributed to the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms in India. He draws his 
theme from his view that the real 
American Revolution, completed by 
the Civil War, was a revolution in the 
relations between men, removing the 
possibility of making war on each 
other. Now it is time to make a world 
revolution along the same lines. 

In the first part of the book he 
reviews the experience and the diffi- 
culties which the Americans went 


LIONEL CURTIS 


through in framing their union. He 
then skips to postwar Europe, and 
shows just how, out of the tide of 
feeling for unity, the United Europe 
Movement, Western Union and the 
Council of Europe arose. He then 
discusses the position of the British 
Dominions, which he knows so well: 
he does not believe that they could 
stay out of federation, and indeed 
their experience in working federal 
institutions would be verv much re- 
quired. 

Finally he treats the practical de- 
tails of how the agenda for a federal 
convention should be set up (and any- 
one who has ever been to an interna- 
tional conference knows the impor- 
tance of that!), and how functions 
should be distributed between the 
central government (defence, foreign 
affairs and control of air routes) and 
the national governments (taxation, 
immigration and tariffs). 

Anyone who wants to get down 
from generalities to just how a federal 
union could be set up will appreciate 
this brief study by one who has had 
a lifetime of experience in precisely 
this sort of thing. 
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What They Are Doing 


@ Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
will be the principal speaker at a con- 
vocation on October 14 marking the 
125th anniversary of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y. He is 
expected to discuss the world’s dollar 
crisis and the North Atlantic Pact. 


@ Deputy Minister of Mining Dr. 
Hugh L. Keenley- 
side won first 
prize in the mince 
pie division of the 
Richmond, Ont., 
fair. Admitting 
that he has dab- 
bled in cooking 
for twenty - five 
years, he prefer- 

—Karsh Ted to keep his 
DR. KEENLEYSIDE 





What They Are Saying 


@ Defence Minister Brooke Claxton, 
counting the blessings of the Cana- 
dian soldier today: “ . .. I have not 
had a complaint about food in a 
year.” Governor General Viscount 
Alexander, after sampling an army 
private’s meal: “It’s better than I get 
myself”. 


@ Alderman George Miller, Van- 
couver chairman of finance, when 
asked for $5,000 to finance neighbor- 
hood Halloween parties to keep chil- 
dren off the streets: “It’s a crying in- 
dictment of our civilization that we 
have to bribe youngsters to be good”. 


@ At'a Winnipeg ceremony marking 
the incorporation of the Canadian 
Veterinary Medical Association as a 
national body, Dr. Alfred Savage: 
“It is only recently that we veteri- 
narians have attained a status above 
that of the stable. May our social 
climb continue”. 


@ The Hon. Lester B. Pearson, chair- 
man of the Political Committee of the 
UN Fourth Assembly at Flushing 
Meadows (answering Vishinsky’s 
statement that international centrol 
of atomic weapons must not involve 
invasion of national sovereignty): “It 
will be small comfort if and when the 
first super-atomic explosion takes 
place to know that while we have lost 
everything else, we have saved our 
sovereignty to the very end”. 


The Artistic Life 


@ Actor Paul Valentine complained 
in a Los Angeles divorce court last 
week that almost 
everybody saw 
more of his wife 
than he did. He 
won his divorce 
from Mrs. Valen- 
tine, better 
known as Lili St. 
Cyr, Montreal's 
famed night club 
entertainer and 
stripteaser. 


LILI ST. CYR 


@ Vancouver artist Jack Shadbolt, 
whose work has been inspired by west 
coast Indian art, intrigued New York’s 
blasé gallery-goers with a two-week 
exhibit at the Laurel Gallery. 
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Vulcan Iron & Engineering Ltd., 
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Engineering and Production 
service in any of the 

Departments. 
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Iron Foundry 
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with confidence in CANADA LIFE! 


It was Joe's Dad that said. “Son. whether youre a horse 
or aman. its the early start that wins the race.” 

Phe thought amused young Joe. but it stuek in his mind 
too. It pops up especially on those davs when he'd like 
to switeh off the alarm clock and catch another forty winks. 

He remembered it particularly the day he deeided. 
with his first pay. to invest part of his money with Canada 
Life. “Its another way of making an early start.” he reason- 
ed... “Tf Lean set a goal and plan financial security from 
the beginning. VIL be away ahead in a few eel 

Joe learned too, that Canada Life made its own early 
start as the first Canadian Life Insurance ¢ ompany 102 years 
ago. rear then the Company has grown steadily. heeoming 
respecte d evervwhere for its sound polici Iles, 


' 
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brighter tomorrows for you and yours .« 


“CANADA LIFE 
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CORTISONE QUEST 


NO MEDICAL DISCOVERY since 
insulin has aroused such intense and 
widespread interest as the recent find- 
ing by Hench and Kendall and their 
associates of the dramatic remedial 
properties of cortisone for rheumatoid 
arthritis. Indeed, so far as arousing in- 
terest is concerned, the story of corti- 
sone has resembled a serial mystery; 
the chapters that have appeared are so 
good and have stirred up so much 
suspense that the medical world can 
scarcely wait for the next instalment, 
which may tell of the discovery of a 
eu for synthesizing cortisone on 

a production basis. 

As is true of a good mystery, there 
is a strange and intangible factor in 
the cortisone story that is responsible 
for a curious feeling ot expectation in 
medical circles. It is difficult to ana- 
lyze this feeling but it is based on the 
fact that cortisone is not a drug, but a 
hormone that is naturally produced in 
the human body. Another factor caus- 
ing this feeling is that the administra- 
tion of extra amounts of this body- 
produced substance arrests the prog- 
ress of an inflammatory disease and 
acts to restore inflamed connective 
tissues to normal. 

Now rheumatoid arthritis —the 
most important cause of disability in 
the civilized world—is an inflamma- 
tory condition that affects primarily 
the tissues of freely movable joints. 
Unless the progress of the inflam- 
matory process is arrested it tends 
to go on to destroy the delicate irre- 
placeable cartilages within the joints 
that are essential for movement. Since 
inflammatory processes are acai 
caused by bacteria or other disease or- 
ganisms it was believed for years vee it 
rheumatoid arthritis was the result of 
the body becoming infected by some 
particular type of organism. 


The First Clue 


The organism, however, proved 
elusive: fluid removed from inflamed 
joints could not be shown to contain 
bacteria consistently. Rheumatoid 
arthritis then came to be thought of as 
different from infections in that bac- 
teria need not be present at the site 
where they cause their greatest dam- 
age 

This is where things stood a few 
years ago. Then another fact began to 
obtrude itself on medical men and par- 
ticularly on Doctor Hench of the 
Mavo Clinic. It was noticed that rheu- 
matoid arthritis in women often be- 
came greatly improved during preg- 
nancy, and that jaundice also tended 
to alleviate the condition. What com- 
mon beneficial factor could there be 
in these two conditions? It could be 
argued that certain hormones might be 
increased in the blood in both. Mz iny 
hormones are normally destroyed in 
the liver. Perhaps the liver in jaundice 
does not destroy hormones as rapidly 
as usual so they accumulate in the 
blood. It has been known for years, of 
course, that more hormones are made 
in pregnancy. 

The answer, however, did not turn 


out to be any of the special hormones 
of pregnancy but one of the hormones 
made by the outer parts (the cortices) 
of the adrenal glands — two little 
bodies that lie close to the upper poles 
ot the kidneys. Some years ago Doctor 
Kendall succeeded in extracting sev- 
eral substances with different biologi- 
cal effects from this gland and cor- 
tisone was one of them. 


The Heart of the Matter 


All the different adrenal hormones, 
however, are similar basically in that 
they are all chemical compounds that 
are built around what is called the ‘ ‘cy- 
clopentenophenanthrene nucleus.” De- 
pending on the different chemical 
groupings and side chains that are at- 
tached to this basic nucleus a great 
variety of chemical compounds having 
very potent and extraordinarily differ- 
ent biological effects are now known. 

These include the different adrenal 
hormones, both male and female sex 
hormones, the mother substance of 
vitamin D, certain powerful drugs 
used in heart trouble and bile acids. 





A LOT FOR A LITTER: 
tenoperhydrophenanthrene 


cyclopen- 
nucleus. 


Substances that cause cancer in ani- 
mals can also be made from com- 
pounds with this nucleus. It seems un- 
believable, but whether any individual 
is masculine or feminine, vigorous or 
weak, or is the victim of any one of 
several diseases, seems to depend toa 
great extent on what, (and where) 
chemical groupings are attached to 
the cyclopentenophenanthrene nucleus 
in the minute amounts of substances 
in the blood that possess this nucleus. 

As yet almost nothing is known 
about how these different variants of 
the same basic structure exert their 
vastly different biological effects. 
There is, however, such a thing as a 
normal hormone balance and there are 
many familiar diseases caused by dis- 
turbances of this balance. Is it to be 
concluded that rheumatoid arthritis 
also is more an expression of a dis- 
turbed hormone balance than the re- 
sult of a specific infection? And, if so, 
will other connective tissue disturb- 
ances, particularly those responsible 
for some of the so-called degenerative 
diseases of late middle life and there- 
after, also be explained the same way? 
Is what is attached to the cyclopen- 
tenophen nanthrene nucleus the key to 
aging itself? There is reason for a little 
undercurrent of expectation, and per- 
haps a little apprehension. 
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YOUR ANSWER TO THE MOUNTING COST OF MOTORING 


While automobile prices and motoring costs 





have been soaring ever skyward, many people 





have expressed the hope that some manufac- 





turer might produce an inexpensive car that is 





economical to operate, but which fulfills the 





single primary function of an automobile — 






that of safe, comfortable, dependable 





transportation. 






The Austin A40 Devon is just that. Its pur- 





chase price is lower than you'd expect for such 





NOTE - GENUINE AUSTIN A40 REPLACEMENT 
PARTS AND SPECIALIZED SERVICE ARE 
READILY AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 

CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 








TORONTO 


a generously proportioned car. Note its econ- 
omy of operation with greater mileages — up 
to 40 m.p.g.—and lower maintenance costs. 
It’s astyle standout modernly streamiined with 
just a suggestion of continental influence. Its 
top performance will be appreciated when you 
get behind that Austin wheel — greater 
manoeuvrability, easier parking, a compact, 
powerful, valve-in-head engine with an unusu- 
ally high compression ratio for “‘first from the 
light” starts and high touring speeds. 
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“Good old T. J. 
put me wise 


atoul Managug my CAC oo 
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sala FT. J... 


“THANKS. 
your estate. 


. ' 
But my answer is no, 


“for asking me to be Executor of 


“In the first place. I'm too busy to give your affairs the 


study and attention they Il need. 


“Then. T have only a 


duties. management 


hazy 


know ledge of succession 


f property. and all the other intrica- 


cies of settling and managing an estate. 


“Why not do what [ve done? 
It's their business to administer estates — 


vour Executor. 


and they have the necessary knowledge and experience. 


For the continued 
National 

enquiries. 
Write for free booklet which 
the duties and 
coupon and send to the ne 


Trust as your 


security of your 


Exeeutor. We 


vives vou valuable 
requirements of an Executor. 
sarest office 


\ppoint National Trust 


family, name 


welcome your 


information on 
Just fill out the 
of National Trust. 


National Trust Company 
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AMATEURS FOR HIRE 


AMATEURISM IN SPORTS, as a 
subject for heated discussion not only 
among sportsmen but by the gener: al 
public, has been growing in popularity 
until today it undoubtedly ranks first 
with all walks of society. The funny 
part of all this is that “amateurism” 
itself is virtually non-existent. The 
amateur, in Canadian sport today, is 
almost as extinct as the five-cent cup 
of coffee. 

A resolution passed by a general 
svnod of the Church of England in 
Canada, meeting at Halifax, recently 
protested “this modern form of exploi- 
tation of our schoolboys”. The truth 
of the matter, is that 
the boys are very willing indeed to be 
exploited, s » long as plenty of crisp 
green bills go along with the exploita- 
tion. 

Perhaps the reverend gentlemen 
had in mind the case of Danny 
Lewicki, a Port Arthur boy of con- 


in most cases, 


siderable hockey ability who last year ° 


plaved for Stratford in the Ontario 
Hockey Association junior series. 





—Turofsky 


DANNY LEWICKI 


It seems that Danny signed a “C 
form” at the behest of Conn Smythe, 
boss of the Toronto Maple Leafs, a 
rather well-known professional club. 
The “C form” is a contract of sorts 
whereby the signee, for allegedly valu- 
able consideration, away all 
personal control over his professional 
career. The point for argument is 
whether or not he simultaneously 
relinquishes control of his “amateur” 


signs 


career. 

Mr. Smythe says he does. Mr. 
Smythe announced last month that 
Danny would either turn professional 
or turn out with the Leaf-controlled 
Marlboro club. Otherwise, “he won't 
play hockey at all”. Those are strong 
words to address to an eighteen- -year- 
old amateur. Danny said he didn’t 
want to play in Toronto because “It’s 
too big” 

The case of Danny Lewicki is not 
important in itself. Danny will make 
out all right, as a professional or as 
an “amateur”. The issue is consider- 
ably broader, and was perhaps best 





expressed before the same synod by 
an ex-athlete, Dr. J. C. Flanagan, of 
Montreal. Said the Doctor, “There is 
a danger that boys will become ‘sham- 
ateurs’, with all the hypocrisy that 
goes with it.” (See Religion) 

Dr. Flanagan was referring mainly 
to his own alma mater, McGill Uni- 
versity, which had aroused some ill- 
feeling in Calgary through the sud- 
den decision of three of that city’s 
rugby stars to seek higher education 
in Montreal. 

Actually, the statement has a far 
broader application, and_ highlights 
the real danger in the situation: that 
word “hypocrisy” *, It is a generally 
accepted fact that the receipt of coin 
of the realm by a youth in return for 
the display of certain athletic talents 
is not going to do the young man any 


serious harm. For one thing, it will 
ward off malnutrition. 
What may well do a boy harm, 


more and more people are coming to 
believe, is the necessity for operating 
under an assumed name, that of 
“amateur”. A person of any age en- 
couraged to maintain a deception 
about one phase of his life may well 
come to believe that it’s perfectly all 
right to deceive on the other phases 
as well. 


PITCHERS’ GAME 
AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS of futile 
endeavor, a Canadian team finally 
won the softball “world series” late 
last month in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
The fact that only one run was scored 
against Toronto Tip Tops in_ five 
games would seem to indicate that an 
imported American pitcher is as use- 
ful to a Canadian softball team as an 
imported American quarterback to a 
Canadian rugby team. 

A glance at some of the pitching 
records set up in the series leads one 
to wonder what the infielders and 
outfielders found to occupy their time 
during games. Ip one 21-inning affair, 
a super-efficient hurler struck out 55 
batters. In other words, only eight got 
themselves put out any other way. 
Still, Canadian softball authorities 
are against increasing the distance 
between plate and mound by three 
feet. Put the pitchers at a disadvan- 
tage, they claim. 


WHO GETS THE CREDIT? 


THERE HAS BEEN a certain amount 
of agitation to have the Canadian 
Press discontinue its periodic tabula- 
tion of the leading scorers of the 
country’s three senior rugby leagues. 
Objections to the practice are based 
on two counts: first, that leadership 
in the scoring race doesn’t prove a 
thing about a player’s all-around abil- 
ity; second, that a publicity-conscious 
back with one eye on the Monday 
listings may well be tempted to hog 
the ball. 

All this is old stuff to hockey fans. 
In the early days, only goal-scorers 
got points. This led to abuses, so one 
point was given for an assist and two 
for a goal. Now, goals and assists 
count equally, and everyone but the 
goalkeeper is normally credited with 
an assist On every score. Credits for 
assists are being asked for rugby. 











DOLLARS AND DROPKICKS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE |1 


Argos when the club was at its lowest 
ebb and built it into a national foot- 
ball power, had a falling out with the 
Argo executives and it’s no secret that 
the argument was over money. Lew 
was looking around for a new adven- 
ture and his eyes focussed on Mont- 
real. The 1945 season was hardly over 
before he was making plans to acquire 
control of the Montreal franchise. 
This he succeeded in doing in associ- 
ation with Eric Cradock, a Toronto 
stockbroker, who had a yen to get in- 
to sports promotion. 

The story of the Alouettes’ rise is, to 
a greater or lesser extent, the story of 
most other Canadian teams today. 
Montreal had had very little luck since 
its big 1931 season. The team couldn’t 
win and had become a poor attrac- 
tion, both at home and on the road. 
Invariably it finished the season with 
a deficit, and the other clubs had to 
dip into their coffers to help Montreal. 


A French Canadian Identity 


Hayman knew he was gambling, 
but he reasoned that Montreal was 
the biggest city in Canada and that 
football was a great game. If he could 
interest the French Canadians in it, 
he could come out a big winner. He 
discovered that Leo Dandurand, one 
of the biggest names in sport to 
French Canadians, was a bug on foot- 
ball and it wasn’t difficult to persuade 
Leo to accept the presidency of the 
Montreal club. Then they changed the 
1ame of the team to the Alouettes as 
a French Canadian entry. 

Hayman went to the United States 
and recruited five experienced players 
for the Alouettes. He induced players 
from other Canadian teams to join the 
club and he inherited a few from his 
predecessors. His task was to mould 
this material into a contending team. 

The Alouettes were a big operation 
right from the start. Hayman didn’t 
have a winner that first year, but he 
did have a contender. The Alouettes 
drew a crowd of 14,000 to their first 
home game, which is more people 
than some Montreal teams had played 
to in an entire season. The Alouettes 
and Toronto Argos finished the regu- 
lar schedule locked in a tie for first 
place, which necessitated a sudden- 
death playoff to decide the champion- 
ship of the Big Four. The game was 
played in Montreal and drew 25,000 
wild-eyed fans—a new attendance 
record for Canada. 

The Alouettes drew 110,000 to 
their six home games_ that 
(1946) and gross receipts were ap- 
proximately $120,000. Lew Hayman 
would not say what the club’s gross 
expenditure was, but he did say this: 

“In the days before the war, the 
players were paid off in the dark. 
Some of the Canadian players took 
money and others didn’t, though near- 
ly all of them accepted gifts. Imports 
from the United States were paid in 
cash—somewhere between $1,000 
and $1,200 for a season. Today you 
have to pay them all, homebreds or 
Imports, and you have to pay them 
about four times as much as you did 
before the war.” 

Unofficially it was reported that the 
Alouettes’ expenditures ran close to 
$50,000 in 1946. The Alouettes paid 


season 





higher salaries than the other clubs 
that season, and the latter have had 
to match them in the scramble for 
players. The “nut” keeps growing all 
the time and some clubs, though they 
have drawn larger crowds than ever 
before, have finished with a deficit. 
That’s what happened to the Ottawa 
Rough Riders last year, though they 
won the Big Four Championship, the 
All-Eastern Championship and engag- 
ed the Calgary Stampeders. in the 
climax game of the season at Toronto 
for the Grey Cup. One official of the 
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Ottawa team declared openly that the 
prices for seats would have to be 
raised if the club was to be solvent. 
(Last year: costs, $135,000; deficit, 
$3,000.) Representatives of the West 
agree. 

Before the present season started, 
the Alouettes had fixed their “nut” 
at $90,000. They may go over it, 
but it’s a cinch they won’t go under it. 
The number of American imports 
allowed this season is seven and the 
Alouettes have their full quota. Ap- 
proximately $50,000 of that $90,000 
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will go to the players; $10,000 will 
be spent on travel and hotel accom- 


modation; $5,000 on equipment; the 
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rest on Stadium rental, training, med- 
ical fees and office upkeep. 

The Alouettes net about $1.15 per 
I 110,000 to their 


as they did 


ticket. If they draw 


this season 





1946, then their revenue Is going 

t ount to $126,500 
Of the seven Alouette imports this 
season, tl st-known is Frank Fil- 
chock, a $12,000 ball plaver with the 
New York Giants and probably the 
highest salaried plaver in Canada to- 
dtc > $20,001 tor two 


. P. Ww.” 
Speeds Everything Up ! 


A Montrea 


firm, by using 
Private Wire Teletype Service 
simplified the 


operations of its branch office 


has greatly 


accounting, eliminating dupli- 


cation of work. 
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THAN 75% 


years). Club officials refuse to be 
quoted definitely on salaries for ob- 
vious reasons, but an official of the 
Alouettes did go so far as to say that 
the good players received between 
$4,000 and $5,000 per and 
that the top players had sidelines or 


season 


iobs bringing in another $2,500. 

discussing 
their 
now 


The clubs are already 
increasing 
which 


means Ol 
Four, 
1? 


2-game schedule, giving each 


and 
revenue. The Big 


Wavs 


plays a 


club six home games, is considering 


Pd 


an 18-game schedule, which would 
give each club nine home games. All 
clubs have raised the price scale for 
tickets in recent years. 

In the West, the stadia are so small 
that the teams can’t depend on ticket 
revenue alone to carry them through 
a season. They print elaborate pro- 
grams and sell advertising space to 
he!p make up the deficit. Public-spirit- 
ed citizens dig into their pockets for 
donations. In a city like Winnipeg the 
Blue Bombers are a!most a civic insti- 
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tution, and the same applies to the 
Stampeders in Calgary, to °Sas- 
katchewan Rough Riders and to the 
resurrected Edmonton Eskimos. 
Some teams which have qualified 
for the East-West final claim they 
have lost money by playing in what 
should be the greatest game of the 
season. The site of this game is always 
Varsity Stadium in Toronto and it 
isn’t big enough to hold all the fans 
who clamor for seats. Varsity Stadium 
will hold ahout 20,000 and could be 
sold out twice tor the Grey Cup final. 


Prices Without Sense 


Last year it could have been filled 
three times. The price scale is not 
raised for this game, which hardly 
makes sense. Baseball raises its prices 
for the World Series and hockey in- 
creases its prices for the Stanley Cup 
playoffs. There was such a demand 
for seats to the East-West final last 
season between Ottawa and Calgary 
that the ticket scalpers had a field day. 
Some tickets sold for as high as $50 
a pair. It’s inevitable that the prices 
will be raised for the Grey Cup spec- 
tacle. 

Canadian football is moving closer 
and closer to American football. Even 
the college teams in the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Rugby Football Union now 
have American coaches. The colleges 
have no great financial worries, be- 
cause they own their stadia and have 
no payrolls. They pay coaches and 
trainers, of course, but if some of the 
players are being subsidized it’s being 
done at the expense of wealthy alumni. 

The question has been asked, 
“Where is Canadian football going?” 
The answer, it would seem, lies with 
you, the spectator. You are much 
more important at a football game 
than think. Haven't. vou 
noticed all along that each change as 
it Was introduced was brought in as 
a crowd pleaser? Operating a football 
club expensive proposi- 
tion, and the money to meet the ex- 
must trom somewhere. 
That somewhere is the gate. So when 


you may 


todav is an 


penses come 
they talk about improving the game, 
what they really mean is making it 
more exciting and attractive to you, 
the spectator, the who pays 
the freight. Your increased patronage 


pel son 


is testimony enough that vou approve 


the trend the Canadian game is taking. 





a toretky 
FRANK FILCHOCK, the Alouettes’ 
prize $20,000 import via the Tigers. 
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THE SYNOD ON SIN 


INCREASED DRINKING among 
Canadian youth, sensational pocket 
books and movies about sex got their 
share of attention at the Seventeenth 
General Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada when it met at 
Dalhousie University last month. Al- 
though no new facts were uncover- 
ed, the old ones were given scathing 
treatment by Canon W. W. Judd, 
66, of Toronto, Secretary of the 
Council of Social Service, who read 
a report prepared by the Anglican 
Church office on Toronto’s once in- 
tamous Jarvis Street. 

{hout drinking: “Our Canadian 
people are drinking more alcoholic 
beverages than ever before. We are 
more disturbed by the everyday open 
evidence of the prevalence of the 
habit among all groups, including 
vouth . . . The cocktail party has 
been popularized in private homes 
and almost everywhere on_ social 
occasions.” The report also attack- 
ed Ontario Health Minister Russell 
Kelley’s plan for the setting up of a 
hospital for alcoholics with some of 
the profits from the sale of liquor. 
(For further on Cocktail Parties, see 
Page SO.) 

4hout pocket books with plunging 
“There are many 
booksellers, drugstore proprietors and 
others who do not want to sell these 
things If reputable citizens will 
get together and their disap- 
they can accomplish a 


neck ilne covers: 


show 
proval 

good deal.” 
“Too 
much information about sex, publicly 
and indiscriminately given, whether 
through pictures, books, magazines or 
many 
problems as it solves. It seems to be 
breaking down the sense of modesty, 
to be making cheap those things 
which have been regarded as sacred, 
and generally (though probably 
wrongly) to be strengthening the idea 
that religious mere 


fhout sex education movies 


lectures, IS apt to create as 


sanctions are 


—Toronto Telegram 


CANON JUDD: sanctions or taboos? 


taboos,” not to be taken seriously. 
Also on the list of Things We Can 
Do Without is “the exploitation by 
promoters of juvenile and junior 
hockey leagues”. In a field where it’s 
difficult to find the fine line between 
amateur and professional, quipped 
Montreal ex-football star, Dr. J. C. 
Flanagan, there is a danger in youth- 





VC iaore. 
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“National Radio Week 
October 29th to November 5th - Invest in a new radio” 


ful players becoming “shamateurs 
with all the hypocrisy that goes with 
it.” (See Sports). Resolved: that the 
300 delegates would return to their 
dioceses determined to do something 
about the things; first step is to get 
other denominations’ solid support. 
A slightly more positive tone was 
civen to the discussion of the Church's 
position with regard to civil mar- 
Three points emerged: (1) 
the Church has not sufficient reason 


rages 


fa 
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Glorious in tone and superb in finish. Northern's 
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nut or red mahogany. A fireside companion to 
provide radio or recorded music at its best. Plays 
any type of record—standard as well as long 
playing and 45 RPM recordings. See it! Hear it! 
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to justify her in demanding civil mar- 
riages. But (2) the Church should 
not do anything to oppose it. (3) 
Provision for civil marriages would, 
on the whole, be desirable. The mo- 
tion which followed the discussion to 
ask the provincial governments con- 
cerned to pass permissive legislation 
to table the 
question for the Eighteenth Synod 


was defeated. Resolved 


Also vetoed, by the Svnod’s upper 


chamber, were two proposed amend- 
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ments to the Church’s marriage laws. 
Under the laws, persons cannot re- 
marry unless the previous marriage 
was declared annulled by civil court: 
persons divorced are not permitted re- 
marriage. The amendment was to 


have eliminated the latter clause. The 


ndment would have pro- 








second 

vided that the wwcent party” to a 
divorce would be permitted remar- 
iage. Resolved: by the lower house, 
that the commission set up to stud\ 


the marriage and divorce question 
would continue its work. 


PEYTON’S PLEDGES 
BACK IN THE SPRING of 1948 


concerted drives began in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan to make daily prayer a 
part of every Canadian family’s life. 
Though primarily a Roman Catholic 
crusade, the movement is non-denom- 
inational, bent on encouraging families 










A view in one of the laboratories 
of Fine Chemicals of Canada, 
Ltd., showing at lower right 
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In its daily battle against disease the medical 
profession relies for life-saving ammunition on 
adequate suppl ft dependable chemicals of 
tested a 
Among the important Canadian firms producing these 
materials is Fine Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., 124 Phar 


macy Ave., Tor 


To maintain the exactit 
in the production 
a special kettle heated 
ployed 





DOWTHERM vapor, the modern substitute for high 
temperature steam, is conveniently generated in the boiler 
at the right, its GAS FIRING permits smooth automatic 
operation with complete cleanliness and accurate pressure 


control 


g temperature conditions required 
etable extracts of superior quality 


by DOWTHERM vapor is em- 


of all denominations to adopt any 
prayer they like so long as they make 
it a daily habit. To date a quarter of 
a million pledges have been secured in 
these areas. This month marks the or- 
ganized beginning of a crusade to ex- 
tend the custom through the rest of 
the nation. Immediate targets are the 
18 dioceses west of Ontario not cover- 
ed in the Saskatchewan campaign. 
Impetus for the movement came 
from an Albany, N.Y., priest, Father 





the yas-fired boiler. 
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124 Richmond St. W. 


AD. 6941 Toronto 


“Pat” Peyton, whose network radio 
program “Family Theatre” is heard 
in Canada by transcription. And 
Father Peyton’s campaign for family 
prayer goes back ten years when re- 
covery from a grave illness elicited a 
vow to prove the power of prayer. 

At Christmas, Easter and Mother’s 
Day “Family Theatre” goes all out 
with special efforts which have includ- 
ed as many as forty Roman Catholic 
stars of stage, screen and radio to 
support the recitation of the Rosary. 
This mass production has had its share 
ot criticism as a too-sensational part 
of the campaign. In its defence Father 
Peyton says, “If we can convince peo- 
ple of the beauty of the Rosary and 
of the necessity for families to adopt 
prayer as the daily practice of their 
lives, then we have accomplished our 
purpose.” 

Roman Catholic hierarchy, clergy 
and laity in Canada alike have watch- 
ed Father Peyton’s campaign with 
admiration and have adopted his 
methods here. Their purpose is to 
pledge every Roman Catholic home 
to daily prayer and they ask for 
promises in writing from each family 
that they will say the !Losary together. 
Non-Catholics may adopt any prayer 
they think suitable. The backers of 
the crusade feel that in the world at 
large, in each nation and community 
and family, forces working against 
peace and happiness can be success- 
fully combatted by prayer. These 
forces, they say, are most apparent in 
homes where parental responsibility 
and juvenile delinquency threaten to 
smash the family, the basis of society. 

The West's spiritual campaign will 
last for six weeks and will be handled 
by bishops, priests and 40,000 laymen 
who will visit every Roman Catholic 
home to secure pledges. They have 
Father Peyton’s assurance of success 
and his belief that Protestant homes 
can benefit too. His slogan: “A family 
that prays together, stays together.” , 


FOR 5710 YEARS 


THE NEW HEBRAIC YEAR 5710 
began on Sept. 23 and was followed 
by the two occasions of solemn in- 
spection, Rosh Hashana and Yom 
Kippur, observed by Jews without dis- 
tinction throughout the world. 

Rosh Hashana is the name for the 
two days immediately following the 
advent of the new vear: the Days of 
Judgment. It is a time for sacred 
pravers when “the case of the people 
is heard.” Yom Kippur, the Day of 
Atonement (to the Rabbi “Day of De- 
cision”) is the holiest of all Jewish 
days; it followed on Oct. 2. It was 
spent in prayer, penitence, fasting and 
in requesting forgiveness. These things 
were done in the belief that through 
them, the individual may present a 
better case for himself. 

On both occasions a very old cus- 
tom is observed in the synagogue: the 
blowing of the Ram’s Horn or Scho- 
far, reminding worshippers of Abra- 
ham’s willingness to sacrifice his son. 
(Jews believe that it is better to lead 
a life of sacrifice than to die a mar- 
tyr’s death). The blowing of the Scho- 
far took place on the second day of 
Rosh Hashana and was repeated to 
close the Yom Kippur service. 








Birthday: 75th, Oct. 10, Hon. Roland 


Fairbairn McWilliams, Lieutenant- 


Governor of Manitoba. 


Birthday: 46th, October 8, F. Cyril 
James, Principal and Vice--Chancellor 
of McGill University, Montreal. 


Birthday: 66th, Oct. 2, Robert Wil- 
liam Boyle, former Physics Director, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, 
now serving on commission for estab- 
lishment of Newfoundland Research 
Council. 


Birthday: 67th, Oct. 6, John Samuel 
Atkinson, Secretary and Director Ca- 
nadian Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. 


Death: Clayton W. Puddester, 44, 
son of the late Sir John, and Lady 
Puddester, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Unsuccessfully contested his father’s 
old constituency of Carbonear-Bay de 
Verde, in recent provincial election. 


Death: Dr. D. Roy McCullagh, 46, 
Winnipeg scientist, in Albany, N.Y., 
after a brief illness. Decorated for his 
work with blood plasma and penicillin 
during the war, he later headed a 
U.S. commission sent to investigate 
scientific industries in Germany. 


Death: Captain J. J. Gagnier, 64, 
composer, conductor and a founder 
of the Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
and the Little Symphony; Bandmaster 
of the Canadian Grenadier Guards for 
34 years, and Regional Director of 
Music for the CBC 1935-1946. He 
had been ill several months. 


Death: Professor Marcel Tirol, 62, 
of a heart attack while watching an 


unveiling ceremony at RMC, Kings- 
ton. Head of Queen’s University 


French Department, he had planned 
to return to his native France next 
Spring. 


Death: Dr. Jack Wright, B.C. sports- 
man and one of Canada’s outstanding 
tennis players. Member of the Cana- 
dian Davis C up team 1923-1933. 
Once battled Bill Tilden to 6-4, 14-12. 


Death: G. P. G. Dunlop, General 
Manager since 1938 of the Montreal 
Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb 
Market. Second in command of 87th 
Battalion of the Canadian Grenadier 
Guards in World War I and awarded 
the Military Cross. He was preparing 
for a fishing trip when stricken. ; 


Death: Dr. Narcisse A. Sabourin, 79, 
retired, formerly active in political as 
well as medical circles in St. Johns, 
Que. A reserve lieutenant-colonel in 
the Regiment de Chate: wuguay and 


formerly commander of the 64th Bat- 
talion. 


Death: Dr. Jean M. Willson, 81, one 
of Toronto’s first women doctors, for- 
merly pathologist at Delaware State 
Hospital. 


Death: Brigadier C. E. Connolly, re- 
tired, 66, at Victoria, B.C. He had 
served in every military district across 
the Dominion. 


Death: John Murphy, 81, at Ottawa. 
Represented Canada at many inter- 
national electric power conferences. 


Death: “Grumpy” Spring, 60, well- 
known lacrosse player, coach and 
manager of the famed New Westmin- 
ster Salmonbellies. 


Death: Charles Muirhead, 59, of 
Toronto, in London, Eng. Since 1922 
he had tried to make baseball popular 
in England. King George V, after see- 
ing an exhibition game between Chi- 
cago White Sox and the New York 
Giants, is reported to have said: “Why, 
it’s only rounders” (an English school- 


Heavy duty rubber hose connects under the sink 
with hot and cold water supply, providing a spray 
of any temperature or intensity through customary 
Chromium- pl: ited 
spray he ad with insulated handle rests in recep- 
tacle beside faucet in most convenient location, 
usually at right. but it can be placed at left, if you 
wish. The WALLBROOK cleans dishes off in a 
second, warm or even cold water being sufficient 
However, for removing 


adjustment of faucet handles. 


most of the time. 





girls’ game vaguely resembling soft- 
ball). Finally aroused some interest in 
the game are some 450 sand- 
lot teams in Britain today. 





Yeath: Samuel J. Manchester, 73, 
Director of Ontario Provincial Depart- 
ment of Vital Statistics for 30 years. 


Death: George Sinclair, Chief of To- 
ronto Fire Department for a record 
of 17 years. A fireman for 52 years, 
he started at $400 a year for a 24- 
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WAY URS TTA 


a simple turn of the faucet brings 
water into play instantly, 
clean in a flash. 
removing all soapy water with a 
flick of the wrist. 
in cleaning inside milk bottles and nursing bottles, 
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hour, 7-day week with every fifth Sun- 
day off. 


Death: Professor Frank D. Graham, 
59, of Halifax, internationally-known 
economist. Accidental death due to 
skull and rib fractures after a 70-ft. 
fall from the parapet of Princeton 
University Football Stadium. 


Death: George Alfred Howard, of 
Shawville, Ont., 79, active Progressive 
Conservative and well-known cattle- 


raiser (at Portage du Fort, B.C.) 









SINK SPRAY 


There's a place for it in every 
kitchen, because it’s one fix- 
ture that every housewife 
will welcome with open arms. 
Turns the old bugaboo of 
dishwashing into a pleasant 


operation. 


ample hot 
whisking the surface 
Saves time in final rinsing of 


It gives equally speedy action 


cleaning and sterilizing sealers — and the many 
other sink operations that have taken too much 
raVvy, time and effort in the past. 


The WALLBROOK, like all other WALLACEBURG equipment, 
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BACKED BY BELL 


When installed and 


maintained by Bell personnel, 





your TELETYPE service is 
backed by all the research 
experience of Canada’s 
communications experts. 
Messages are carried over 
telephone lines. That means 
extra dependability, because 
95°) are in cables, safer 


from interruptions. 
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It KEEPS all within quick, easy reach; 

saves time and money; ensures accuracy. 

If your organization has one or more 
departments away from head office, you'll want 
to check the advantages of BELL TELETYPE. 

Information is as near as your telephone. 

Call your Telephone Business Office and 
ask for a Bell Teletype expert to visit you. 


He will be glad to arrange for a demonstration. 
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FIRST BIRTHDAY 
THE BROADCASTING of opera is 


old stuff to radio listeners. It has been 
shattering microphones for a decade 
of Saturday afternoons. But the per- 
formance of grand opera specifically 
for radio broadcasting is a relatively 
recent phenomenon and Canada is 
among the pioneers, with a radio- 
opera company that is one of the best 
in the business anywhere. 





The CBC Opera Company owes 
its being to a happy coincidence. 
When, in 1946, the Senior School of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, launched its ambitious plan 
for a Conservatory Opera School, 
there was no lack of starry-eyed can- 
didates. The audiences, however, were 
somewhat harder to come by. Cana- 
dians are inclined to steer clear of 
native enterprises in the field of opera, 
an art which is traditionally held to 
be the specialty of more exotic races. 
The possibility of so much as breaking 
even in a series of public performances 
was, to say the least, remote. There 
was a distinct danger that the Opera 
School might find itself all dressed up 
and no place to go. 

Meanwhile, the CBC had an oper- 
atic problem on its hands. It had in- 
stituted the famous “Wednesday 
Nights”, dedicated to the promotion 
of all the non-visual arts. These had 
to include opera—but where to find 
a company capable of doing the job 
and doing it well? And so it came 
about that the CBC and the RCM 
were joined in musical matrimony 
and, with positively indecent haste, 
produced a lusty, leather-lunged off- 
spring—the CBC Opera Company. 

The godfathers of this infant 
prodigy were many, and they took 
their job seriously. They included 
Charles Jennings, CBC Supervisor of 
Programs; Harry Boyle, imaginative 
compere of the “Wednesday Nights”; 
Terence Gibbs, BBC-trained music 
producer; Dr. Arnold Walter and 
Nicholas Goldschmidt of the Senior 
School; and Geoffrey Waddington, 
CBC conductor. 


—Morawetz 


GODFATHER Nicholas Goldschmiat. 








—John Steele 


BIRTHDAY Greeter Kenneth Gibbs. 


The new company made its debut 
on October 20, 1948, with a_per- 
formance of “La Boheme” which 
astonished everyone, including the 
singers themselves, by its spectacular 
success. Subsequent performances of 
“La Traviata” and “Don Giovanni”, 
under the intense, high-strung baton 
ot Nicholas Goldschmidt, convinced 
the most discriminating radio listeners 
that Canada had succeeded in produc- 
ing, in a matter of months, a radio 
Opera company in which the nation 
could take unqualified pride. When 
the newly-established Canadian Radio 
Awards were announced in the Spring 
of 1949, the first prize for a musical 
program went to the production of 
“La Bohéeme”—by the CBC Opera. 

To open its second season, the in- 
fant Company will attempt the al- 
most-impossible, a performance of 
“Peter Grimes”. Tine incredibly dif- 
ficult opera has twice overtaxed the 
enormous resources of the Metropoli- 
tan. It will be directed by Geoffrey 
Waddington, a conductor with half a 
lifetime in radio and a vast amount 
of experience in the production of all 
forms of music. The title roles will be 
sung by William Morton and Frances 
James. A forty-voice choir has been 
brought to concert pitch by Richard 
Johnston, the genial music-professor 
of the University of Toronto. 

When the last echo of the last note 
has died away, on the evening of 
Wednesday, October 12, Canadian 
radio-fans will have a pretty clear 
idea of their country’s place in the 
glittery world of opera. 


@ Newest recruit to the ranks of the 
disc-jockevs is no less a personage 
than Sir Thomas Beecham, who will 
be heard on th: new CBC series “Sir 
Thomas Turns the Tables” (Sundays 
at 8 p.m., Trans-Canada). 


@ To help keep Canadians abreast of 
UN affairs, especially as they affect 
this country (and what UN _ affairs 
don’t?). the CBC maintains a bureau 
at Lake Success, directed by King 
Gordon. With the Fourth General As- 
sembly now in session, listeners can 
acquaint themselves with UN doings 
through three CBC programs: “UN 
Commentary”, Monday to Friday at 
6.30 p.m. ‘on. Trans-Canada: “The 
United Nations Today.” Monday to 
Friday at 11.15 p.m. on Dominion: 
and “Memo from Lake Success”, 
Saturday at 7.45 p.m. on Trans-Can- 
ada. Time given is EDST. 


aad 





ERRORS OF EROS 


SIDE SHOW of a side show was the 
fate of Canada’s contribution to the 
Third International Festival at Edin- 
burgh, according to Philip Hope- 
Wallace, dramatic critic of The Man- 
chester Guardian and adjudicator at 
the 1949 Dominion Drama Festival 
in Toronto. Apparently there is a 
difference in being asked to perform 
in Edinburgh during the Festival and 
being asked to form part of the Festi- 
val itself. In any case, Robertson 
Davies’ “Eros at Breakfast”, as pre- 
sented by the Ottawa company in a 
back street theatre, fell into the Festi- 
val sea with a soundless splash. 

Chief trouble, says Mr. Wallace, is 
that the Festival is primarily a musical 
one and the standards of theatre are 
still amorphous, authorities being still 
uncertain as to what the dramatic of- 
ferings are supposed to represent. 
This, he hopes, is to be remedied in 
future Festivals. 

Nevertheless, the members of the 
Ottawa group feel satisfied that they 
held up their end of things and they 
report a Scottish enthusiasm for Cana- 
dian participation and also feel that 
future contributions will receive great- 
er attention : 


THE “CALL” BOARD 


A LISTING of dates and plays by 

Little Theatre groups is herewith given 

for October. This is intended to be 

a monthly feature. 

Sept. 29 (to Oct. 15): Les Compag- 
nons de Montreal in “La Dame 
de l’Aube”. 

Oct. 1: Canadian Repertory Theatre, 
Ottawa, in “Quiet Week-End.” 

Oct. 7: New Play Society, Toronto, in 
“She Stoops to Conquer”. 

Oct. 13: London Little Theatre in “It’s 
a Boy”. 

Oct. 13: Calgary Civic Theatre in 
“Heaven Can Wait”. 

Oct. 14: Plavers’ Guild of Hamilton 
in “Kiss and Tell”. 

Oct. 17: Montreal Repertory Theatre 
in “Trelawney of the Wells”. 

Oct. 17: Woodstock Little Theatre in 
“Life with Father”. 

Oct. 21: New Plav Society in “Going 
Home” by Morley Callaghan. _ 

Oct. 22: Hart House Theatre, Univer- 
sitv of Toronto. in “Crime and 
Punishment”. 

Oct. 31: Ottawa Drama League in 
“Boy Meets Girl”. f 


@ Malcolm Morlev has announced the 
tormation of the Canadian Repertory 
Theatre Society, Inc. in Ottawa. An 
Operation committee has been formed 
of Malcolm Morley, Eric Workman 
and Reginald Malcolm, former mem- 
bers of the Stage Society. 


® George Formby is on his first Cana- 
dian tour. The mail order for tickets 
is unprecedented, according to Ernie 
Rawlev of Toronto’s Roval Alexandra. 
Only Calgary, Hamilton and Toronto 
have sufficiently large theatres; in the 
other fourteen cities Formby plays in 
arenas, auditoriums, etc. 

Formby and his “turns” will be the 
first taste Canadians have had of a real 
English music hall show. Does the re- 
ception indicate that vaudeville is on 
its way back or is it just Formby? 


Phone KI. 3122 
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reconditioned by our own 


craftsmen and much reduced for 


the approaching musical season. 





rent, tune, repair, refinish 
and remodel 


PAUL HAHN &@ 


22 Bloor St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. 


vy 
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Founded 1865 


{ BOARDING SCHOOL in the 
Country for Bovs from nine to 
eighteen vears of age. Separate 
Junior School for beys under 
fourteen. 


ENROLMENT 


The enrolment in the Senior 
School is limited to 175 boys, 


in the Junior School to 


75 boys. 

Nearly all classes are re- 
stricted to twenty or less 
members. 

For five years places have 
been taken many months in 
advance; there are some va- 
cancies in both schools left 
for next September. Boys are 
now entered through 1959 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Memorial Scholarships 

value of $500 a year are 
fered for annual competition 
Candidates write the regular 
entrance examinations at the 
beginning of May 


BURSARIES 


More than twenty 


varylns 


awarded 


boys. TI > ne 


bursaries, and those given t 


Old Boys’ Associ 
Ladies’ Guild, and oth 


- oy : 
of the School 


Further information will be gladly» 
given on request to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP KETCHUM, M.A, 


Trinity College 


School 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
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nena Serenader 


FINER STYLING . . . functional because each model is 
accoustically correct and designed to fit the requirements 

of the modern home . . . beautiful because it's crafted of the 
finest woods in a variety of finishes to harmonize with 

your particular decorative scheme. 


BETTER PERFORMANCE backed by 25 years of radio 
engineering and by rigid precision standards in building and 
styling each part of your Serenader . . . chassis, speaker, 
and cabinet . . . for the other. 


NEWER SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS the result of 
continuous scientific study and experiment by the finest 
groups of electrical and mechanical engineers . . . improve- 
ments tested and proven for your Serenader. 





Model 960: mahogany veneer, 3-speed automatic record 
changer, 25 or 60 cycle. Each 199.95 





Model 952: walnut veneer, automatic record changer, 
25 or 60 cycle. Each 79.95 





Model 950: limed oak, automatic record changer, 
25 or 60 cycle. Each 194.95 
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THE INCONSEQUENTIAL 


PROBABLY the best way to go 
wrong in writing a musical comedy 
plot is to assume that the plot is of 
any consequence whatever. At the 
same time there is probably quite a 
knack in arriving at exactly the right 
degree of inconsequence. The plot 
has to have just enough tensile 
strength to carry the songs and pro- 
duction numbers, but it mustn’t ex- 
pect to be taken seriously for its own 
sake. Also it must be as plausible as 
possible without overstepping and try- 
ing to appear credible. And if pos- 
sible it should have Judy Garland as 
its star. 

“In the Good Old Summer Time” 
appears to fulfill all these require- 
ments so it is probably a good screen 
musical as screen musicals go. As 
movie reviewers go I went to it, 
though I would have preferred to see 
a re-issue of “The Shop Around the 
Corner” from which it derives. The 
original film, which starred Margaret 
Sullavan and James Stewart, didn’t 
have any vocal numbers and I can’t 
remember Margaret Sullavan getting 
involved with any live pigeons or be- 
ing left in her frilly drawers on the 
post-office steps. But it was lightly 
and pleasantly romantic and Margaret 
Sullavan succeeded without half  try- 
ing in making her lovelorn heroine as 
attractive as possible. 

Judy Garland has never learned the 
careless art of pleasing without ap- 
pearing to try, but this can hardly be 
held against her since in “In the Good 
Old Summer Time” she is able to 
carry the whole picture, simply by 
trying just as hard as ever she can. 

The story, in case you've forgotten, 
is about a Miss Lonelyheart who 
scraps fiercely with her fellow-clerk in 
the music-store and then rushes home 
at night to write romantic notes to an 
unknown pen-pal.. The pen-pal’s iden- 
tity is of course no secret—he is the 
annoving fellow-clerk, played here by 
Van Johnson. 

The period costumes are attractive 
and authentic, and Judy Garland sings 
the old-fashioned songs, including the 
title song, “Put Your Arms Around 
Me, Honey,” and “I Don’t Care,” 
with a vitality that would probably 
have scared away the customers of 
the period that produced them. I 
don’t know why they didn’t retain the 
Original title. The substitute title will 
probably mislead a number of people 
into thinking this is another Betty 
Grable period film. Actually it is a 
good deal better than that. 


“WHEN LOVE CALLS” is also a 
musical comedy, this time from Italy. 
The music is good and the comedy is 
depressing; and while the music 
comes in short, interrupted spurts, the 
comedy rolls on monotonously and 
endlessly. The star (Gino Bechi) is a 
handsome Italian baritone with a styl- 
ish presence and a superb voice. The 
peculiar logic of the plot demands 
however that he lose his voice half- 
way through the film. After that there 
was nothing for him to do but rush 
about Italy pursued by three comic 


bandits. The chase winds up in a be- 
hind-the-scenes scramble in an opera 
house in Vienna. It didn’t serve any 
purpose except to remind one how the 
Marx Brothers had exhausted every 
comic possibility in that particular 
field, once and forever. 


THE IMPLICATION of the title 
“Take One False Step” seems to be 
that almost any well-meaning person 
could easily run into the sort of dif- 
ficulties encountered by the hero 
(William Powell) when he sets out to 
raise a two-million-dollar university 
endowment. Actually the hero's judg- 
ment at every step is so sensationally 
bad that no sensible Board of Gov- 
ernors would have trusted him to 
handle the office’s petty cash. 

The star, a happily married profes- 
sor, makes his first false step when he 
allows himself to be picked up in a 
bar by a blonde alcoholic (Shelley 
Winters), a former Washington ac- 
quaintance. His second is in accepting 
a date with her that evening. His 
third, fourth and fifth (unfortunatel\ 
omitted from the picture) is in not 
giving her a thorough shaking, setting 
her down hard and then walking out 
on her for good. ' 

As it is, the events that follow—in- 
cluding a brush with the police on 
one hand and the underworld on the 
other, an encounter with a man-eat- 
ing police-dog, and a threatened case 
of rabies — follow a certain logic, if 
you accept the fact that the professor 
was no brighter than he should have 
been in the first »lace. The trouble 
seems to be that the author, the direc- 
tor and the star himself were unable 
to make up their minds on this point. 
Sometimes Mr. 
troubled citizen, sometimes he is the 
jaunty detective of “The Thin Man”, 
and sometimes he is just a comic. Al- 
together it’s a rather confused and 
confusing picture Vary Lowrey 


Ross. 


Fowell is a_ sober, 





ON THEIR TOES 


BALLET is rapidly 
the “arty” 
entertainment. It has even edged in- 
to education. .n Toronto it has been 


escaping from 


Category into downright 


suggested for inclusion in the physical 
culture school curriculum (See kdu- 
cation). A far cry, indeed, trom pure 
art for art’s si.ke. 

Now comes Canada’s first profes- 
sional ballet company. The Winnipeg 
Ballet is no new organization. It has 
ten years’ experience behind it. But 
the leap from amateur to professional 
status took 
rousing cheers on its current tour 

Behind the Winnipeg Ballet is a 
charming Englishwoman who, twelve 


courage and = deserves 


years ago, took time off from duties 
at the Roval Academy in London to 
visit Canada. She had one friend over 
here in So Gweneth 
Lloyd stopped off and she stayed. She 
started her Canadian School of Bal- 
let and later organized the Winnipeg 
Ballet as a production unit. 

Last Spring at the Ballet Festival 


Winnipeg. 
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NOW ON TOUR of Canadian cities, Winnipeg Ballet includes in its program a 
classical ballet, “Romance,” with Carlu Carter, Arnold Spohr and Joyce Clark. 


in Toronto, the Winnipeg Ballet re- 
ceived top rating “in all-around ex- 
cellence.” Their presentation, “Vi- 
sage,” was one of thirty ballets al- 
ready to Gweneth Lloyd's credit, with 
original story and choreography. 

Gweneth Lloyd has always felt it 
is an impertinence for beginners to 
attempt the ballet classics. So she 
created ballets for her pupils. And her 
graduates, dancing her ballets in the 
Winnipeg Ballet, found they were ac- 
quiring a new “general public” audi- 
ence. They showed that ballet can be 
strong, vital and funny - not just 
“white dresses”. Naturally they con- 
tinue to dance a wide variety of bal- 
lets. 

“It’s heartening to see the types of 
audience we draw.” savs David Yed- 
deau, manager of the Winnipeg Bal- 


let. “For the last four years weve 


been reaching the people, not just the 
Thev’ve found thev like 
ballet.” A quite common sight at the 
Winnipeg ticket line-up are workmen, 
dinner pails under arms, buving seats 
for the entire family. And it is this 


erowing general interest that has en- 


highbrows. 





ROY H. THOMSON, publisher of a 
large group of Canadian dailies, add- 
ed another link to the chain with the 
purchase of stock in the 185-year-old 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph this week. 


couraged the Winnipeg Ballet to be- 
lieve Canadian dancers can make a 
full-time living in Canada 

The Winnipeg Ballet is Canadian 
even in the names of its dancers, Mc- 
Kenzie, Clark, Anderson, Carter, 
Adams, etc. Not a phony Russian 
name amongst them. Not even Eva 
This Hungarian baller- 
Winnipe as a DP 


much to the em- 


Von Gencsy. 
ina came to 


domestic last vear 





barrassment of a well-known family 
They finally solved the problem by 
washing the dinner dishes themselves 
to permit Eva to get to rehearsals 
Her vear as a domestic now com- 
pleted, she has joined the troupe 

The Winnipeg Ballet is now incor 
porated with Dr. A. H. S. Gillson 
O.B.E., M.A., LL.D., as 
Lady Tupper as Vice-president and 


with a Board of twenty-eight. 


SOME NEW IDEAS 
THE SECRET CAME out of the 


President 








bag with a bang. First the agency ad- 
: ‘people were told that 
RDAY NIGH S 
sweeping up her prim skirts and tak 
In d new look 
i ivertising e end 
of August. Consolic ed P ss I 
ed th p ent Comp sec 
that a expanded ec C C 
_— to 1 t t ve A L ™ a 
n enlarged staff would make SaTuR 
AY NIGHT “the ul t edit 
pow In mag 1e des'g 4 ead 
1 pleasure’ The phasts W 
t 
be on the old when it comes to 4 
tron dD oO i { A ne WW “ 1e 1 t C4 « Ss to 
ideas 
While waiting six weeks since the 
announcement, readers and advertis- 


What wi'l it be like? 
2 


ers were asking t 
Deluged with good and bad American 


news, pictorial and op:nion journals 
and sprinkled with high-calibre British 
reviews, they wanted a weeklv that 
them more about Canada 
and Canadians 

Rovdon MacFarlane Barbour, Ex- 


ecutive Vice-president of Consolidated 


would tell 
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Press, was the right man for the job. 
A Fredericton boy who came up 
through the advertising and _ selling 
side of trade journals with MacLean 
Publishing Company, he had been 
twenty-four vears with SATURDAY 
NIGHT 
ager and manage! 
a director and executive vice-president 


Press as salesman, sales man- 


He was appointed 


last December. 


First he and an committee 


innel 


asked Canadian Opinion Company to 
make a double survey (April-May) of 
the magazine reading habits, prefer- 
ences and tastes of (1) SATURDAY 
NIGHT subscribers and (2) the gen- 
eral public in the “upper socio-econom- 
ic groups”. While material was be- 
ing gathered, John Yocom, who was 
Assistant Managing Editor and famil- 
iar with all departments of the maga- 


zine, was taken from his editorial 


desk and given a quiet upstairs office 
in a remote corner of the building. 
As the head of a small close-mouthed 
task force, he spent the next six 
months poring over plans and esti- 
mates, conferring with consultants, 
and interviewing new editorial staff. 
When he came back downstairs he 
walked into a new office. He had been 
named Managing Editor. 


Meanwhile, the Montreal firm of 


it PRODUCTION IS HUMMING ON THE 


or ‘i 


G 


/ 


till 


ilies nin 


Here is an entirely new kind of electronic Business Recorder especially created to 


help you get things done more easily, quickly, conveniently. Here is an instrument 


that records dictation, telephone conversations, meetings and conferences on paper- 


thin, virtually indestructible discs you can slip in an envelope and mail. The discs 


which cost but a few pennies record for over 60 minutes and may be re-surfaced a 


minimum of 50 times. 


Before you decide on any dictation instrument be sure you see the AUDOGRAPH in 


action! Phone or write for a FREE demonstration and a FREE TRIAL in your office, on 


your desk—no obligation of course. 


Manufactured in Canada by 


Northern Flectric 


COMPANY LIMITED 
ELECTRONICS DIVISION * BELLEVILLE, ONT. 





’ Eveleigh and Dair (Eveleigh, winner 
of the United Nations Poster-of-the- 
vear Award, 1947; Dair, winner of 
the Art Directors’ Club Award, 1949), 
Canada’s foremost magazine design- 
ers, refashioned SATURDAY NIGHT 
from cover to cover. The old format 
was thrown out; standard magazine 
size was recommended for better 
visibility and handling and more at- 
tractive display. 


For Thinking Canadians 


All the familiar names remain on 
the mast-head. B. K. Sandwell con- 
tinues as chief for a much-expanded 
editorial staff. His column, The 
Front Page, (read regularly by 93 
per cent of the subscribers) will pre- 
sent the viewpoint of broad Canadian 
liberalism on the significant develop- 
ments and events of the week. He will 
also conduct the Passing Show and 
Intermission (formerly The Other 
Page) for imaginative writing. Shar- 
ing his page will be cartoons by 
Jacques. 

Marv Lowrey Ross will be writing 
The Lighter Side and movie reviews. 

Three associate editors have been 
appointed. P. M. Richards will con- 
tinue to head the business section and 
write The Business Angle. Willson 
Woodside, known _ internationally 
through his weekly column, The World 
Today, and as a CBC commentator 
and a public speaker, will be in touch 
with correspondents of The London 
Observer Foreign News Service in all 
the main trouble spots. 

Michael Barkway, who made radio 
history planning the D-Day invasion 
broadcasts for the BBC and was their 
correspondent in Canada before he 
came to SATURDAY NIGHT, will head 
the Ottawa bureau. He will 
firsthand account of what is happen- 
ing and what probably will be going 
on there. Wilfred Eggleston, dean of 
the Ottawa press gallery, will con- 
tinue with Capital Comment. 


give a 


Five new assistant editors under the 
direction of Herbert McManus, who 
moved up to Assistant Managing 
Editor, will coordinate the efforts of 
special staff correspondents in 14 cit 
ies from St. John’s to Vancouver. This 
team will give SATURDAY NIGHT the 
broadest, most authoritative coverage 
of the national scene in its history. 

A host of contributing editors will 
cover all the reader interests under 
lined by the surveys—Paul Duval 
(art), J. E. Parsons (education), Dr 
Arthur Ham (medicine), John Wat 
son (radio), John Dunlop (religion) 
Dr. Charles G. Fraser (science) and 
Kimball Mcllroy (sports). There wil 
be more and better pictures. 

By mid-September, Cyril Foy, Ad 
vertising Manager, reported — that 
among advertisers the response to the 
new format and editorial formula hac 
been “enthusiastic”. Tests had bee! 
run in the circulation department, too 
John Foy, circulation chief, was pre 
pared for a doubling of home and ot 
fice subscriptions and a “quadruplin 
or better” of newsstand sales. Ther 
were some kinks still to be ironed out 
but as a pattern for the new book 
SATURDAY NIGHTERS had cut the desig: 
to fit “the thinking Canadian mind’ 
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NIGHT SOUNDS 


A CANADIAN visitor lucky enough 
to be deposited on Bermuda’s Coral 
Isles will find himself experiencing 
many New Impressions as naturally as 


hp 
rit 


absorbs the sun's golden rays 
Among the varied and unusual 
2 night) sounds to be tound in Old 
Bermuda are the plaintive and relax- 
ing notes of thousands of tiny. tree 
frogs As dusk descends and blue 
skies turn to the blue black of night 
thousands of these little choristers add 
their notes to the general harmonious 
atmosphere 
In spite of their popularity with 
visitors, these small whistling trogs 
re Valuable to the Islands purely be 
cause of their practical use and not 
tor their musical qualities. A’ single 
frog eats as many as 100 to 150 in 
sects a day. and unlike most folk with 
Voracious appetites this fact makes 
him extremely popular in the Colony 
In ISSO a pair of eleutherodactylus 
OFS TOM us thev are formally 
known, were introduced from. the 
West Indies to the Islands by Lad\ 
Bedtord. wite of the British Admiral 
en stationed in) Bermuda. More 
frogs Were imported by Mr. Edwin 
F. © heleds jeweller of Hamilton in 
SNE B\ 1S their nocturnal notes 


re heard trom Baitlev’s Bay to 


l ppearance thev are like a tree 
ov vith well developed adhesive 
Lisks % Ihe ene f euch digit of thei 
el They lay eggs on damp ground 
,oung trogs hatch directly with 
oO Intermittent tadpole stage. Cana 
4 dians accustomed to the healthy size 
of therr own green and brown frogs. 
be surprised to learn that these 
ttle frogs measure only three-qua: 
Sot an inch to one inch in length 
S eepine all day in crevices of rocks 
or holes in the ground, they emerge at 
ieht to sit on sloping leaves or rocks 
With heads pointing slightly down 
ds. the males emit their music 
histle by swelling a throat pouch to 
portions exceeding the size of the 


ad and sending the air trom. the 


MASS TRANSPORT 
IOHN MUHLFELD of Pan Ameri 


cun World Airways reports that this 
Fall may be the beginning of a travel 
revolution 

“With the impetus of devalued cur 
reneies, Atlantic Winter tourist: fares 
plus the coming Holy Year.” he said, 

we are likely to see the start of an 
era of mass transportation by alr 

“We believe tinal figures for this 

‘ Vear Will show an increase in travel of 
more than thirty. per cent.” he de- 
clared. “We think next vear will show 
an added increase of at least thirty 
per cent. 

He pointed out that winter excul 
sion fares, which started Oct. 1. will 
be better than twenty-five per cent 
lower than the regular fares and will 
continue until the end of April. He 
Sald that certain tour operators were 


expected to otter package tours of 


$700 tor those who wish to gO on their 


“Europe is going to be ready with 


entertainment 
\luhlfeld 
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Vancouver Tourist Association, 
594 West Georgia Street, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Please send 
entitled, “Two Weeks.” 















HIGHEST FIDELITY RADIO * 
_, EVERY TYPE OF RECORD 


You get EVERYTHING at its best : 
with Westinghouse Polyphonic » 
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THREE-SPEED 
RECORD CHANGER 





” 


The F.M. Futura wovei 2a 309 The Concert Master wont. aa 608 The Belvedere wove. aa 503 
A strikingly handsome modern instrument incor- The most distinctive radio-phonograph design Value leader among modern radio-phx zraphs, t 
porating standard broadcast, short-wave, and in many years... with exclusive “Polyphonic” it marks a new trend in cabinet artistry. P les 
genuine Armstrong patent F.M.; “Polyphonic” Reproduction of both radio and records. Choice Polyphonic Reproduction of radio and ords 
Repr t 1 Westinghouse fully automatic of five beautiful finishes. With three speed auto- Available in five handsome finishes. \\ three 
rd Changer. Choice of four matic changer, $249.00. With single speed auto- speed automatic changer, $219.00. \ gle 


wood tinishes Priced at $295.00 matic changer, $229.00. speed automatic changer, $199.00. 
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Lhe Regency 


MODEL RA 1202 


Last word in complete musical entertainment. 
“Polyphonic” Reproduction. Standard broad- 
cast, short-wave and genuine Armstrong 
patent F.M. Three speed fully automatic 
record changer with Electronic Feather Tone 
Arm. Classic period cabinet in choice of 
three finishes. Priced at $425.00. 
All prices and specifications subject to change. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
HAMILTON . CANADA 
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A mutual life insurance company 
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OUR ARTISTS 


Ihe decorative drawings repro- 
duced in the sections, INTER- 
MISSION, LIGHTER SIDE 
and WORLD OF WOMEN 
have been executed especially 
for Saturday Night by young 
Canadian artists, William Boyd, 
John Richmond and Harold 
Town. They are representative 
of the fine imaginative work 
being done in Canada and will 
be a feature of this publication. 














FOR MAN, A VISION 


THE ANCIENT smog-risen  mari- 
time city of Saint John commands a 
rare allegiance from its citizens. The 
harbor-salt of lovaltv has held a lai 
percentage of the families there for 
more than a century. This fact per- 
meates its people's nature and dictates 
their casual pace of living. It als 
helps establish the tone of its local art 

A true son of Saint John is prom- 
inent artist. Miller Brittain. The 37- 
year-old painter's ancestors have hail- 
ed from the city for more than 15 


vears. Diminutive. neatlv-made. blue- 





eved Brittain has rarely left his native- 
heath, and then only to studv or for 


war service. Born in the west side of 


. 








AND FOR THE ARTIST, a mission 
After the Temptatior hy Brittain 


Govas and I knew that 
ever want to paint anything but what 
I felt from persona conviction” 
Brittain was to 
ons. When he returned | 
ae 


ti 
Fa of 193 the cou! 


depths of the depression e 
t I 

Were thinking about pict d 

none were buving them. Thus, for the 


, r 1 -_ mo r t \ rl 
Next five Vears the voung artist WOrkK- 


ed at a varietv of odd jobs. (including 





the sale of an occasional satiric draw- 
ing to SATURDAY NIGHT). 

By 1937, 
brighter for Brittain. He got a part- 


time job teaching art. and a series ¢ 


things began to look 


portrait commissions. Then. in 1942. 
he quit his studio to join the RCAF 
The next four vears he spent as an 
Official War Artist 

The war had widely differing 1m- 
pacts on artists. For Brittain, it was 
a pointer to the past. He returned. 
after it was over, to the Bible for his 
themes and evolved a complex tech- 
nique of pastel and temper: to ex- 
press them. Recently, a collection ot 
these Biblical works was shown at the 
Davton. Ohio, Museum. American 
critics were impressed by the blond 
Saint John artist’s confessed mission 
to “lead Man to a spiritual awareness 
through his eves.” 
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How do you know you can’t write? 


YO EVER TRIED 
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Learn to write by writing 
NOTICE TO Newspaper Institute training , 
CANADIANS 
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\ aioe ta WORKS AT HOME 
; : : - SELLS ARTICLES 
REGULARLY 

After only seven lessons 

_ { asked the editor of the 

ent to t > > > Lacombe Globe t onside 

my stories. Now he ac 

my weekly re 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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Two ways to weigh a baby 





it’s quite a job 


— ING, fragile. precious package ao 
/ : , 
q the first time vou put your firstborn on the scales. 


isn t 


But it's nothing to the task that awaits you when you realize 
how much of your child's life lies in your hands—and you 
t , t I s ture 

This second kind of weighing. vou realize. is a job that 


rs for a long time. But the trouble is vour own 


unknown 


You must consider the 


fut t - > nh al quanti 
possil t that someday you may not be with vour family to 
see th ne et all vou plan for them. When vou face that 
probler is all parents must. that’s the time to call on The 
Prude 
Prudential representatives can help you plan a more 

secure future for your family. Why not let one of them drop 

for a friendly talk tomorrow, whether you need more life 
nsurance or just information. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Offices in all leading Canadian Cities 











GOLDEN JUBILEE 


LAST WEER, Toronto’s Art Galiers 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee with 
festivities that) included the open 


Ing of a special exhibition entitled 
“Fiftv$ Years ot Canadian 

by the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massev, the 
Gallery's honorary president. Massed 


about the walls, the 


Painting’ 


In diverse array 
exhibit seemed to trace the sociai and 


aesthetic evolution covered by the 


Gallerv’s half-century span 
Art Gallery were 


1900 as the “Art 


Early vears of the 


stormy. It began in 


FROM THIS Oxen Drinking” b 
Horatio Walker, R.C.A. (18355-1938) 
Museum of Toronto’. in the Galler 


Artists 


two exhibits 


res of the Ontario Society of 
Screet. 


rs. It then moved to a pub 


and gave 





ary. finally coming to rest on 





OO) aeres of tashionable property 
ed Grange Park, 


Ca bequeathed DY 
NIrs. Go'dwin Smith 


loday. the or! 


ginal LOO acres cropped to six. the 

G nec is- 3 ted by the local 

Chinatow d downtow Stums but 

ine Cs « co S ten Sri Ve 
\ l t . yDtur yurt 


port from te cis fathers and tre 
Ontario Government. tts mainstays 
re Wealthy culturre-conscious citizens 
Who control its policies and activities 


through the of the six 
permanent committees and the Coun- 
fifteen They 


select the Curator and exert the major 


cil of acttve members 


influence in the acquisition ot paint- 


OUR ARTISTS 


The decorative drawings repro- 
duced in the sections, INTER- 
MISSION, LIGHTER SIDE 
and WORLD OF WOMEN 
have been executed especially 
for Saturday Night by young 
Canadian artists, William Boyd, 
John Richmond and Harold 
Fown. They are representative 
of the fine imaginative work 
being done in Canada and will 
be a feature of this publication. 








ing for the permanent collection. At 
present. the Gallerv’s staff of twenty 
headed by 59 vear-old ex- 
architect. Martin) Baldwin. 
been Curator since 1933. 


one 1s 
who has 


The permanent collection includes 


best) small 


one of the groups of 


French impressionist paintings — in 
existence. In it. there are. first-rate 
canvases by Monet. Pissaro. Redon, 
Vuillard. Renoir and Bonnard. An ex- 


tensive Canadian collection includes 
major works by many leading paint 
ers of the past and present While the 
“old 
is Sketchy it 
Breughe!. Van Dyck. Poussin. Rubens 
and Gainsborough, “Harvest 


Wagon” is the Gallerv’s most heavily 


masters” representation 


includes good works by 
whose 
insured The sculpture co 
lection has pieces by Rodin. Mestrovic 


painting. 


and Epstein 
To help publicize Jubilee activities 
the Gallery 


ist’ Frances 


handed best-selling novel 
Shelley Wees a 
budget and called in) Toronto /¢ 

columnist Boh Kesten to 


help In the production of an « 


SS.000 


gram radio 


l 


radio discuss'on program called “De 


sign For Living After a few weeks 


of near-zero listener response. the 
Gallery was) rumored preparing to 
drop it 

However. the current “Pitty Yo 
of Canadian Painting’ will prob 
be the Gallery's best advertiseme 
The show encompasses some SU 
pictures good deal of aesthetic and 
historical — territors lo dis t 
echoes of bitte CONTTO STS 
callings which have go t I 
makeup of half a century of ¢ 
dian art) seem to float) about 
exhibition room 11 de Mont 
treal contemporar Alfred Pe S 
“Femmes dune Pomme Ss hung to 


rO FHIS Fenn Pomp 
hy Montreal artist Altred Pellan 


a ltrs 


gether with Horatto Walkers (1S55 
1938) turn of the century rustic 
“Oxen Drinking” and William Brym 
ners (1855-1925) silvery “The 


Weaver” 
ved Impressionism have now become 


The Group of Seven’s rug- 


popular favorites but to see them ts 
“Fake!” 


Which greeted them 


to remember the cries ot 


and “madness!” 
thirty vears ago. However, the exhibi 
tion includes many new targets to call 
torth a the old 


resurrection otf cries 





FOR MAN, A VISION 


THE ANCIENT smog-risen mari- 
time city of Saint John commands a 
rare allegiance from its citizens. The 
harbor-salt of loyalty has held a large 
percentage of the families there for 
more than a century. This fact per- 
meates its people’s nature and dictates 
their casual pace of living. It also 
helps establish the tone of its local art. 

A true son of Saint John is prom- 
inent artist, Miller Brittain. The 37- 
year-old painter’s ancestors have hail- 
ed from the city for more than 150 
years. Diminutive, neatly-made, blue- 
eyed Brittain has rarely left his native- 
heath, and then only to study or for 
war service. Born in the west side of 





AND FOR THE ARTIST, a mission. 
“After the Temptation,” by Brittain. 


town, he has drawn “ever since I can 


remember.” Art took a serious hold 


of him when he left for New York’s 
Art Students’ League at 18. 

In New York, Brittain won an 
education—and lost an illusion. “I 


had always wanted to be a slick maga- 
zine illustrator,’ he admits, “but the 
big city galleries soon cured me of 
that. One look at those Daumiers and 
Goyas and I knew that I wouldn't 
ever want to paint anything but what 
I felt from personal conviction”. 

Brittain was to need his convic- 
tions. When he returned home in the 
Fall of 1932, the country was in the 
depths of the depression. Few people 
were thinking about pictures, virtually 
none were buying them. Thus, for the 
next five years the young artist work- 
ed at a variety of odd jobs, (including 
the sale of an occasional satiric draw- 
ing to SATURDAY NIGHT). 

By 1937, things began to look 
brighter for Brittain. He got a part- 
time job teaching art, and a series of 
portrait commissions. Then, in 1942, 
he quit his studio to join the RCAF. 
The next four years he spent as an 
Official War Artist. 

The war had widely differing im- 
pacts on artists. For Brittain, it was 
a pointer to the past. He returned, 
after it was over, to the Bible for his 
themes and evolved a complex tech- 
nique of pastel and temper: to ex- 
press them. Recently, a collection of 
these Biblical works was shown at the 
Dayton, Ohio, Museum. American 
critics were impressed by the blond 
Saint John artist’s confessed mission 
to “lead Man to a spiritual awareness 
through his eyes.” 
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Have YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted even the writing tricks) you are rapidly I 
least bit of training, under competent guidance? r own distinctive, self-f 1 
O 1 g back \ 1 Waiting f is 1 
the da cor when will awaken all of a sudden to ne 1 p 
covery 1 ap Wr ik te gs 
It t tter Course f yf your choosing, you probably 
; WORKS AT HOME 
ll Wy s iw clerk ) he writing eee x 
|! : lerks. Doc 2 ‘a writing SELLS ARTICLES 
Enginece st be itts 1. We all know in 1 Is stories about REGULARLY 
gee di het icken } t y “After only seven lessons, 
Sree a ; ; dace { asked the editor of the 
It 1s sé ) nes a wri itil ne (or she) 35 S Lacombe Globe to consider 
been writing tor some time Th s why 1 authors and writers te my stories. Now he accepts 
r ru t t pap rir ] my weekly news reports 
spring up out of Le WSPape IsINes ty-CO-day necess s es regularly, paying space 
f writing—of gathering n ) w Ww 1 st s ws rates. One item was re- 
their talent, their insigl xickground and their contidenc S youd from) the Cisse by 2 
= > he ° " 5 — = —ws _ Radio commentator To 
nothing else « 1 ngs think I can accomplish all 
Tha } par nctitute of m } + rs ee this sitting right here at 
That is why the Newspaper Institute of A lerica bases its writing 1s Soaeer @iauie tar Sea 
instruction on journalism——continuous writing—the training that has Mrs. Minnie E. H. Long 
produced so many successful authors Alberta, Canada 
A chance to test yourself FREE! 
L . ge oO It , ; 
earn to write by writing 
NOTICE TO Newspaper Institute training is based ae oe 
CANADIANS on the New York Copy Desk Method \ i 
It starts and keeps you writing in your Seen nececenceeccenseescecececsceucecesacoenceeces 
I yor : 
Newspaper _ Soatuse 3 »wn home, on your own time. Week by Newspaper Institute of America ° 
week you receive actual assignments, just One Park Ave., New York 16, N.¥., U.S.A . 
. 
as if you were right at work on a great S a 
netropolitan daily Your writing is l . 
lividuall } | | P S Night, O : 
pndividuhall corrected and constructively = VW, a 
critized. Thoroughly experienced, prac 7 1 ° 
tical, active writers are responsible for a Mr . 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic s Address scores 
| . a . e (All rrespondenc ifide il. No s sm w 98-8-369 e« 
guidance, you will find that (instead of re SRR ORCS STREETERS EERE PETES REESE RESTS Eee eee eee eee 
vainly trying to copy someone else's Copyright 1949 Newspaper Institute ot America 





































tired, 
stiff 
arm, 
hip 
and 
leg 
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CATA EN 3 N FQUEST 


DORA HOOD'S BOOK ROOM 


. 
Toronto 4 
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IMMORTAL TOPAZ 


HE INNOCENT TRAVELLER—by Ethel W 


an—$2.75 


son 
—Macm 





THIS is the life story of Topaz Edge- 
vorth, \ sent the first half of her 
hundred vears in Victorian England 
in Van- 


who st 


10st of the remainder 





couver. Few persons ever enjoyed 
nt Topaz. From 
in a well-to-do and 
up to the very 
death, life was a 
gay 
he most engrossing 
the world’s evil ever 


touched Topaz, except for the friends 


re = 
source oO! 


- 








id relatives who of necessity drop- 
ped aw as she passed through her 
seventies, her eighties, her nineties. 
Nor did Topaz’s heart ever entertain 

1y but good, kind thoughts about 
the people in her life. Except once, 
when as a girl in the solitude of her 


own room she cursed (while her step- 
eavesdropped outside) the 
whom she had carried a 
torch for seven years 

could be unconventional 
very irritating. Her 
John, a distinguished-looking 
stuffed-shirt, correct and effeminate, 
her quite unmanageable and 
provincial. He escorts her on a Euro- 
pean tour when she is seventeen, and 


na ] 


ands full. When she lies on 





her back on the floor the better to 
observe the of the Sistine 
Chapel. he v leaves her and 
returns home in a towering rage. The 
vind blows her skirts so unmercifulls 
(and delightf while thev are 


that he 
the top 
“Frenchmen watch- 


with pleasure. This kind of thing 


climbing the Eiffel Tower, 


orders her down /ong before 








happened continually.’ ohh 
Gor oug John. ‘that my sister 
rot ttract men 
Ss n i sic trac e to men, OF 
<ITION Wo jh r<se 7 
DOSITK d be worse s she 
disg ce natur 


DR. THOMAS CULLEN 



















ETHEL WILSON 


Ethel Wilson published “Hetty Dor- 
val,” a novel which met with an 
immediate success, not a local one by 
any means. With “The Innocent 
Traveller” her literary reputation may 
be regarded as established beyond a 
shadow of a doubt. There is a singing 
quality to her work which together 
with her aptness of phrase and suc- 
cess in realism makes the words she 

delight to read and to re- 
read. Canada reason to be 


proud of her 


writes a 


\ 
nas every 


CANADIAN GREAT 


TOM CULLEN OF BALTIMORE—by Judith Rob- 


nson—Oxford—$3.50 
DR. T. S. CULLEN was a gpreat 
gynecologist. In addition, he was a 
great gynecological pathologist who 


contributed much to man’s under- 


of the nature of the diseases 


He was 


‘ 
to which women are subject 


born in Canada in 1868 and graduat- 
ed medicine from the University 
of Toronto He went to the Johns 
Hopkins medical school soon after 


er th 


Its inception. ; 


of Osler. 





i 
which. und e leader- 
Welch, Halstead 


n 
great part in the 


7 
o 
: 
So 





levelopment ¢ ine in the world 
Dr. Cullen became the 





for a medical 
mn “Dr: 


] se me ' 
specialtv to describe and evaluate his 


great deal of time even 


graduate tr 


ained Cullen’s 
manv_ contributions to 
That Miss 


this part of 


medical 
has 
book ex- 
tremely well is a tribute to intelligence 

that 


Miss Robinson has overcome—which 


ence 
science 


Robinson 


j the 
tne 


1 
handled 


and industrv. A second difficulty 


is not apparent while reading the 
hook, but onlv when thinking of Dr. 
Cullen’s life : that 
his life was jus! enough like that of a 
hero of Horatio Al 
biographer less. skilful 
Dr. Cullen’s 
though vivid appears to be singularly 
uncomplicated. and to have lent itself 
to a life of action. The book in turn 
Is a vivid account of such a life. 
Like Osler and Barker, two other 
famous Canadians who went to Hop- 


after finishing—is 
yer’ > ry} - 

gers to embarrass 
than Miss 


Robinson. personality, 
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WHAT WOULD 
YOUR BANKER 
SAY—lF ... 


you told him you 
owned these assets 











$60,000 | 
Apartment 
House 


% 






















AND THAT... 


you had no CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE or Safety Deposit Box for 
Bonds. Surely he would 
advise you to get protection for 
such valuable property. 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH? 


your ability 


your 


Your real worth is 
to earn. Figure it out—multuply 
the number of months ahead of 
you to 65 years of age, by your 
monthly zs. You have 
before you potential earnings from 
$60,000 to $160,000 or 


before you are too old to work. 








earer 






over, 


Have you protected the fortune of 


your earning Capacity’ 


Write to the Head Office of The 
Dominion Life giving the amount 


you're worth according to th 
j 


above figuring—yourageand m 


1 
ber of dependents—and we'll give 





you advice as to how best to protect 


your ‘‘worth” by Life Insurance. i 


THE MOST VALUABLE 
PROPERTY YOU OWN IS 
STANDING IN YOUR 
OWN SHOES 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
439 


2 Oriental Cream 


GovuRavuod 


gif! protects the skin from sun 
ont and wind on the golf course. 
That dried up feeling dis 
appears. A complete, beau- 
tifving cream for day and 
evening events. $ 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan \gi 








kins, Tom Cullen was the son of a 
clergyman. His interest in medicine 
was aroused through his association 
with a doctor who was a family 
friend. When he sought advice about 
entering medical school he was not 
given an aptitude test; instead his 
father was asked if the boy smoked 
or drank. He worked his way through 
medical school by delivering papers. 
He was given a “sup.” in Physiology 
by A. B. Macallum but led Lewellys 
Barker in his final year in medicine. 
Medical students may note that the 
examiner in medicine later admitted 
that this was largely because of 
Barker having written fifty-two pages 
on his final paper in a contrast to 
Cullen’s eight. 

Why did he rise to such great 
heights at Hopkins? Chance as well 
as ability played a part. Previous ar- 
rangements prevented his becoming 
Dr. Kelly’s resident as soon as he 
wished so he went back to the pathol- 
ogy laboratory, in which he had 
begun his studies at Hopkins, and 
under Dr. Welch’s supervision work- 
ed at gynecological pathology for 
three vears. He published articles on 
his researches and laid the foundation 
for writing his books (Miss Robinson 
should have explained why he lost 
forty to fifty thousand dollars on 
these). When he went back to sur- 
gery his knowledge of pathology gave 
him that extra something: Dr. Kelly 
said he would give a small fortune 
for it. 

Cullen believed that gynecology 
should be allied with surgery rather 
than with obstetrics; that anyone who 
opens an abdomen should be com- 
petent to do what is necessary. He 
always did “as little as possible” and 
“as much as was necessary”. Although 
Dr. Kelly brought Max Broedel to 
Hopkins, Cullen was responsible for 
financing him subsequently and 
hence for founding the Department 
of Medical Art, another feature of 
Hopkins which gave it lustre. He got 
along well with politicians and was 
largely responsible for getting public 
health out of politics in Baltimore. He 
was the first to sponsor lay education 
about the early symptoms and signs 
of cancer in women; to do this he 
risked his license to practice. Once he 
made up his mind about the right 
thing to do, however, Cullen did not 
stop. and he nearly alwavs got what 
he wanted. 





ROBERT CHRISTIE 





JUDITH ROBINSON 


MR. SCHICKLGRUBER? 


INHERIT THE NIGHT—by Robert Christie— 
Clarke, Irwin—$3.25 


WHAT HAPPENED finally to Adolf 
Hitler is anybody’s guess, but very 
few have considered that the mystery 
of his disappearance had in it the 
germ of a full-length novel. Though 
the ill-fated Schicklgruber is never 
sO much as mentioned in “Inherit the 
Night”, only a leme-brain would not 
infer that his psychotic personality 
dwells in the body of Kurt Werden. 

Werden has heard that there is a 
place high up in the Andes called 
San Cobar, unique in the world as a 
place where hate does not exist, nor 
fear, nor indeed any emotion at all 
but love for God and one’s fellow- 
man. He arrives at a mountain 
pueblo carrying with him plentv of 
gold, a forged American passport, a 
pistol and an old newspaper clipping. 

The only human being in the 
pueblo who could possibly be of any 
assistance to Werden is El! Borracho, 
a drunken trader who claimed to have 
visited San Cobar many 

Thev set out together, and neither 
ever returned. The remainder of the 
Werden’s eventual 


vears a2o. 


story deals with 
entry into the strange village, and how 
that village, hitherto completely un- 
spoiled, became a simmering cauldron 
of greed, fear, hatred and death. 
Robert Christie native of 
Alberta, and “Inherit the Night” is 
his first novel. It surely bears witness 
to the vears he spent as a foreign cor- 
respondent in Central and South 
America. The skilfully contrived plot 


displavs an originalitv and a flexibility 


iS a 


uncommon in motion picture writers 
(Mr. Christie was such a writer for a 
Dramatic suspense 


It is verv pos- 


couple of vears). 
is well handled, too 
sible that Robert Christie will one 
dav write The Great Canadian Novel. 

But this is not it. The author will 
simply have to give the narrative a 
good cleansing, generally brush up his 
English, and above all pay attention 
to his dialogue in an effort to give it 
some semblance of actuality. In some 
places “Inherit the Night” almost 
rivals Prokosch’s preoccupation with 
sex though in fairness to Christie it 
ought to be noted that he doesn’t 
quite wallow in pornography the way 
the author of “Storm and Echo” did. 
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Certainly a rn 


Robertson Davies 


is a challenging name in Canadian 
letters — as diarist, dramatist, and 
editor his is among the most sparkling 
wit and most pungent comment being 
heard today in Canada. 


® Fortune, My Foe hyd 
In 3 acts. Awarded the Gratien Gelinas Prize as the | | 
best Canadian play in the Dominion Drama Festival, 
1949. $1.25 


® The Table Talk of Samuel 
Marchbanks | 
| 






Provocative, articulate comment on the Canadian scen 
This will be one of the most widely quoted books of 
season, $2.75 
In continuous demand: 

® Eros at Breakfast and Other Plays 


Including the play which represented Canada at the 
Edinburgh Festival. $2.50 


¢ The Diary of Samuel Marchbanks 


“One deft slash of his verbal scalpel and the stuffed 
shirt is neatly eviscerated."—Kingston Whig-Stan- 
dard. $2.50 


from any bookseller 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 









IT PAYS TO SEE A SPECIALIST 


Did you ever give a thought that your ous Oriental rugs save 
the only things in your home that 

gets used and abused are your orien- 

tal rugs and carpets, the product of 
patient mative artists, whose time 
does not count, their only aim be- 
ing to create a masterpiece, a jOV 
for life and for you! 

Like everything, time comes when 


ime saves nine but 


Consult us on your rug problems. Estimates free on request 


It pays to buy from a specialist. 


Ss. J. ALIMAN 


ORIENTAL EXPERT AND VALUATOR 


Established 1914 


Rugs bought and sold or taken in trade 
Broadlooms from Wall to Wall 


23 Grenville Street 
RA. 3598 Toronto 5 j 
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Three Novels by Leading Canadian Authors 


Philip Child 


MR. AMES AGAINST TIME 


\A the Ryerson Ficti Award, 1949, “Mr. Ames Against Time 

I ens 1 nd spirits when they are faced 
with bitte s. In fact t k about courage--how and 
Wh \ KS some pe \ \mes. tor instance, and does not 
Work lers mm the Authors Radio Interview. $3.00 


Will R. Bird 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 


Nov Scotian frontier life. 
t when 

tor, 
usiy escapes 

minkskin, that his mother had 


Which he cannot read $3.25 


\ eSCADeS 


\ 
\ SH ve , ts 


Harry Symons 


THREE SHIPS WEST 

wv ‘tes } f Christopher Columbus. “a 
eS on 
West ( sail 


Ships 


Publishers. Toronto 





JOAN RIGBY 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Store MI. 4969 — Accessory Dept., MI. 7636 
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The Big Idea 


by W. B. Foster 


THE MAN in the brown. suit 
handed an apple to the boy beside 
him. “Here you are, Doctor,” he 
said. 

I had just joined the two of 
them. 

“ ‘Doctor?’ ” I repeated, looking 
at the man: “why the boy doesn't 
seem more than two years old.” 

“That's what 
he 1s.” said the 
man 

“But how can 
he Ne doctor 


at that age?” | 


asked 
‘Doctor. 1s 
his name eX 


plained the man; 
his Christian 
HUST like 


vours might be 


name 


ae". 
“Oh.” T said 
“The boy is 
fixed up all 
right.” said the 
man. “He won't 
need any de- 


gree. The name is enough.” 


WE WERE on the fourth deck of 
the steamer Marigold, sliding down 
river from Kemptown to Truro. 
The man in the brown suit and I 
had met casually only a few min- 
utes before. Now he and I and 
Doctor sat in deck chairs on the 
starboard side. Doctor started on 
the apple and his father and | 
got our pipes going. 

Doctor looked at us a little en- 
viously, as if he thought that the 
bearer of such a name might rate 
a good smelly briar just like us. 

“Where he’s so young,” I said, 
“I thought maybe what you called 
him might be an honorary degree 
trom Cobequid University.” 

“No,” replied the man; “it’s like 
I said we just called him 
Doctor instead of Wayne. 

“This idea,” went on the man 
with some enthusiasm, “is abso- 
lutely foolproof. My son will 
alwavs be known as ‘Doctor Mc- 
Snuffy.” People will come to 
understand that he doesn’t cure the 
ills of man or beast, but that he 
is learned in other fields.” 

“It mav work out all right,” I 
said, “after he grows up; but there 
will be some embarrassment tor 
the child while he’s in the lower 
grades of school.” 

“IT know,” replied the man, “but 
after he’s twenty-five he'll really get 
going. A man could have a doctor’s 
degree at twenty-five.” 

The ship rounded a turn in the 





river and we sat looking at the 
fields of ripening grain. 

“Tell me,” I said, “how you got 
this idea.” 

“It was born of frustration,” 
replied the man. “First I tried for 
vears to get in the Senate but with- 
out success. I wanted to be known 
as ‘Senator McSnuffy.’ Then I 
tried to get an 
honorary degree 
trom some uni- 
versity, but 
again I met de- 
feat. You see, 
‘Doctor Mc- 
Snuffy’ would 
sound pretty 
good. Then I re- 
solved that my 
son should reap 
what I tailed to 
harvest. I in- 
vented a plan 
that can’t fail. 

“At first,” he 
went on, “my 
wife and |] 
thought of nam- 
ing the boy Senator. But after a 
careful analysis we ruled out that 
name. There are only 102 seats in 
the Canadian Senate and the sena- 
tors are pretty well Known at least 
in their own provinces. But Doctor 

. ah, there’s a name you can get 
away with! There must be a hun- 
dred thousand persons in Canada 
with an honorary doctor’s degree 
or the other kind, and simply mil- 
lions in the rest of the world. A 
doctor can move around; doesn't 
have to live in one province, like 
a senator. So we chose Doctor as 
the boy’s name. 

“In twenty-three years we’ll move 
to Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg or 
Vancouver. From then on the boy 
will have the world by the tail.” 


“MY FRIEND,” I said, rising to 
leave, “you have a great mind. 
Your disappointments have given 
you the greatest idea I ever heard.” 

“Then you think it’s foolproof?” 
he asked. 

“It sure is,” IT replied. “Why, in 
a few years ‘Doctor’ will oust 
‘Wayne’ as a name for boys.” 

“Too bad about ‘Senator,’ 
though,” said the man. “A grand 
Christian name that would make: 
but vou can see it wouldn’t stand 
up like ‘Doctor.’ ” 

“No,” I agreed; “you figured it 
out right.” 

Later I thought: “But suppose 
somebody some day does give 
Doctor a doctorate? What then?” 
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Quick Change 
| for the Occasion 





F 
' 
i 
f 
I 
t 


—Castillio 


~ 


a 


ELEGANCE has been combined with the paac 
tical in the dual purpose evening dress t 
donning a separate piece, which ts a cleve 

tegrated part of the design, brings about a speed 


transformation. In the British-designed cock 


into-evening dress shown above, the detac re 
evening skirt over the day-length cocktail dress 
gives the effect of the now popular uneven hen 


line. Pink roses on the corsage make a lovely co! 

trast. The matching tur-lined jacket shown at the 
extreme iett, functions as a luxurious wrap. A 
separate stole is worn to tone down formality ot 


the deécolletage ot the dress at the near left 
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Entertainment: 


The Cocktail Party--Yes? or Nos 


by Margaret E. Ness and Melwyn Breen 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY seems to 
be the common party denominator. 
Now actually what do people think 
cocktail parties. Savs John 
the famous Adaskins: 


about 
Adaskin of 
“Tove ‘em. One meets friends, asso- 
ciates, enemies and charming people 
whose names escape you. In each case, 
after a few drinks, each is just the 
person you've wanted to meet for a 
long time!” 

That is the guest speaking. What 
does a hostess think? “I like to give 
parties,” says Mrs. de Bruno Austin 

ARCA, 


“Naturally for parties a hostess 


(who is Dorothy Stevens 
OSA) 
picks out people who are interested in 
meeting each other. Recently I gave a 
party for the Leonard Brooks back 
from Mexico and I included artists, 
press and radio people and ones who 
knew Mexico. I feel very strongly that 
a party should be in the home. with 
food made in the house—lots of tasty 
sandwiches. and celery and olives for 
the reducers. And to add interest to 
the party. two or three of your hand- 
some young men circulating with 
cocktail shakers and all is well.” 
Another hostess points out that it’s 
an easy way to pay off social obliga- 
tions. She has sixty people to whom 
she owes hospitality. A series of din- 
ner parties at a table that seats twelve 


pa 
would take six nights. (Fortunately or 
unfortunately. host and hostess must 


always be present.) Think of the food 
preparation, the difficult decision of 
who ranks invitations to vour first— 
and obviously most important din- 
ner! And if any guest is unavoidably 
or boorishly late, think of the water- 


logged vegetables 


Six Paw Lamb 


Now a cocktail party can take care 
of the whole sixty at one fell Swoop. 
(But another hostess warns that you 
positively cannot cancel dinner obliga- 
tions with a cocktail party A dinner 
must be met with a return dinner.) 


At a cocktail party the hostess can 





enjoy herselt Late arrivals, non- 
arrivals, morose arrivals, congenial ar- 
rivals (unless they are too congenial) 
make no difference And the food is 
all read yelore 1 

WI hostess, Hugh Ma 
Ler S Sy ) the cockt 
p ( edge gualified 
sort of w S thor MacLennan 
I like coc if it’s well mixed 

id I k ktail nart { the peo 
p: 

Now other sid yt the pic 
ture. R ( rsonal Jovette” savs 
sath I too much. One will s 
vou ob d to drink but it 


vou w B m's SIX paw lamb ; 
Personally I don't go very much for 
parties ar d I don't care at all for 


regret is to have 

but surely 
( pouring on them 

what I was too shy to refuse.” 

And, of course, people invited in 


cocktails. Mv only 
mistreated superb or frail 


n nt n] 
Innoc? piants, 


droves tend to forget who is giving the 
party. Uninvited guests are brought 
along by generously invited guests. If 
vou cut off the drinks when a few 
have obviously had too many, you are 
labelled miserly or “moral.” And no 
one carries on intelligent conversations 
at cocktail parties. Conversations just 
start to spark when there is a fresh in- 
flux of guests and the whole pattern- 
group swirls into new formations. 

On this point artist Grant Macdon- 
ald says: “It is useful at a mass gather- 
ing fraught with new personalities to 
have a secret code with one’s host to 
signal ‘Rescue me’ or ‘Do not break 
this up’.” He also says: “I think the 
cocktail party is, for the most part, a 
mate-hunt and I enjoy best the small 
one where I can see all that is going 
on.” Now, now, girls, take it easy! 


Brilliant or Funny 


And here is Angeline Hango (win- 
ner of the Leacock Medal for Humor) 
on the subject of cocktails: “Be sure to 
hand a strong cocktail to your guests 
the minute they enter so that by the 
time they wonder where to sit down, 
they don’t mind standing up. You 
don’t have to worry, either, about in- 
telligent conversation. Everything ut- 
tered will be found extremely brilliant 
or downright funny. The only worry 
of the hostess is to get rid of the 
guests who are not supposed to stay 
afterwards, but that can be regulated 
by not producing any more cocktails 
and doing absolutely nothing.” 

As to hard, cold facts. A promin- 
ent social hostess gives us the statistics. 
In terms of a party of twelve to fifteen 
persons she expects to pay around $10 
(plus flowers) for a feminine sherry 
party where she stresses pleasant in- 
timacy and simple food:—South Afri- 
can sherry ($1.30 a bottle), potato 
chips (about $1), ditto for olives, cel- 


ery (75 cents), crackers (25 cents), 


Illustrated by Harold Town 


cheese spread (60 cents) and pretzels 
(25 cents). Club women, she finds, 
seldom take more than a couple of 
sherries but with the press of celebri- 
ties present, count on about four 
drinks per person. 

Now dinner for twelve persons, 1n- 
cluding extra kitchen help, she esti- 
mates at between $40 and $50. Or 
for $15 she can plan a let’s-have-fun 
dinner, without extra help, and with 
the men cooking the dinner. 

When you get into the larger cock- 
tail parties, this hostess has the costs, 
too. A cocktail party for fifty to sixty 
persons necessitates a bartender. The 
host shouldn't be tied up behind 
scenes. Both host and hostess should 
mingle with the guests to keep the 
party rolling (not literally). ’ There is 
nothing more deadly, says this hostess, 
than for guests to arrive, not knowing 
the other guests and be left to their 
own resources. Those who know each 
other have a tendency to huddle. 

For such a party, with bartender, 
rve or Scotch, hot hors d'oeuvres and 
flowers, this hostess expects to pay 
$100 or more. Dinners would never 
run to fifty or sixty. Not in our mod- 
ern homes. But if you did decide to 
entertain such a number to a progres- 
sion of dinners, the price would be 
astronomical. 

And for a last, manly word on the 
social cocktail party here is Premier 
J. R. Smallwood of Newfoundland: 
“Until I went to Ottawa I had never 
been at a cocktail party in my life. 
Of all the boring experiences a man 
can be called upon to endure, cock- 
tail parties are the worst. Personally, 
I do not drink anything stronger than 
chocolate milk shakes, but I could 
endure cocktail parties a bit more if 
they provided chairs. The business of 
standing around for an hour, holding 
a full or empty glass and pretending 
that you are enjoying yourself, is my 
conception of the last word in futility.” 
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A COCKTAIL PARTY takes care of the whole sixty at one fell Swoop. 
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HAIL to the Man with Influencel 


In the years since the war, the cock- 
tail party has invaded the world of 
business, too. It has become an insti- 
tution as a means of promoting a new 
product or introducing a new person- 
ality. Everything from a new potato- 
peeler to a used battleship seems to 
find its way into the public mind via 
the Martini and the Manhattan. The 
promoter may conduct actual business 
over the cocktail glass, or he may be 
satisfied merely to distribute mimeo- 
graphed promotion blurbs and good 
will. 


Institution Like Ulcers 


Mart Kenney says: “I believe cock- 
tail parties have a definite place, par- 
ticularly in certain types of business, 
providing there aren't too many com- 
ing up at once.” Newspaper editor 
Helen Murphy counters thus: “Cock- 
tail parties have become, like ulcers, 
an institution in advertising and pub- 
lic relations fields. But they are de- 
feating their own purpose. /f there’s 
news in what (or who) is being in- 
troduced, a good reporter will go after 
the story. However, if business con- 
cerns still want to entertain why not 
give a brunch, luncheon, tea or din- 
ner? We've still got to eat!” 

The psychology behind the idea of 
giving a business cocktail party seems 
to be this: (a) if you can attract a 
number of important people to your 
party; (b) if you see that they have a 
good time in a social way without be- 
ing actually asked either to buy or 
write about the reason behind the 
party — you will have accomplished 
your purpose. The influential guest 
will then talk about the party to his 
friends and will, in the course of the 
description, mention what the party 
was for. In this way the idea or prod- 
uct or personality spreads around. 

Whether it is as surefire as_ this, 
though, is a matter of some conjec 
ture. The people who are in favor of 
cocktail parties for business reasons 
say that as long as you keep your eye 
on the guests to see that they enjo\ 
themselves, without allowing them t 
feel they are there to buy or to hel 
sell something, then w hat you have i 
an old-world atmosphere in Canadia 
commerce. And things are done i 


a relaxed, leisurely way. 
If, as the “cons” assert, the cocktai 
party is the cynical exploitation of the 
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guests for business purposes then it 
can be answered that the professional 
guest is as hardboiled about it as the 
promoter. If the gentlemen of the 
press and radio, the department store 
buyers (the two chief areas for invita- 
tion bombardment) are asked to view 
a product through Martini-colored 
glasses, it is very seldom that those 
glasses color their business acumen. 
Seldom is there any immediacy to the 
actual doing of the business which 
prompts the party: it is the following 
morning before anything reciprocal 
can be done for the promoter. There- 
fore, it boils down to the question of 
whether the publicity value of the 
party is realized. 

This cannot, of course, be accu- 
rately assessed. 


The Pay-Off 


If the party is a good one (in the 
sense that the guests were mutually in- 
terested and interesting, and the drinks 
not too plentiful or too scarce) then it 
is reasonable to believe that the Man- 
with-Influence will talk about it to 
others and will mention the reason for 
its being given. Again, a subdued party 
at the end of a business day may leave 
the guest with a me!l'ow thought for 
the promoter’s idea. 

But wide publicity usually has to 
mean wide attendance, and wide at- 
tendance means narrowed attention to 
the individual. That must bring out 
the best in the professional host. The 
men who run cocktail parties for ad- 
vertising agencies or for company pro- 
motional departments have to be well- 
versed in names and facts and small 
talk and must naturally only appear to 
be drinking in order to make it a suc- 
cess. If this isn’t done, then the Man- 
with-Influence may be neglected. If 
that happens then the value is zero. 

Che problem of the excessive drink- 
er always looms large—even the most 
pro-cocktail party man will concede 
that there is a professional guest who 
is there for one purpose. This neces- 
sitates a great deal of tactful handling 
on the part of the promoter who must 
exercise firmness in order to avoid the 
spoiling of the party for the rest. Too 
often the guest with his head in the 
punchbowl means other guests with 
their goodwill in their pockets. 

An effective means of preventing 
uncomfortable situations was develop- 
ed by a prominent Canadian official. 
He chose the propitious moment to 
spread the word that the liquor had 
run out. This served to eliminate the 
unwanted so that when, miraculously, 
a further supply appeared it Was 
shared among the goodly. 

Another sound plan for the promo- 
tional cocktail party was put forward 
by Rose Marie Reid of Vancouver. 
This lady provides cocktails at her 
bathing suit fashion showings but she 
also provides tables so that the thing 
is handled cabaret style. At the con- 
clusion of the show (which, of course, 
takes place during the cocktail serving) 
she serves food so that no one goes 
home without a clear head stuffed 
with favorable impressions both of the 
party and the latest in bathing suits. 

And still another control system has 
been instituted by a Toronto business- 
man who grew tired of the unbridled 


hilarity of the annual office Christmas 
party. Now he serves a minimum of 
liquor, shuts off promptly at six and 
sends his guests home with a basket of 
groceries bought with the money saved 
from the drinks. ' 
Whether the party is actually effec- 
tive as a promotional device ‘is any- 
body’s guess. A well-known  ad- 
vertising man told us that he thinks 
there are too many cocktail parties 
during late afternoon business days 
for business purposes. He thinks that, 
while some of them perform useful 
functions for the sponsors, a majority 
of men feel that they can only afford 
the time to attend a very small 
number. ; 


This means that the race to capture 
important people for a proposed party 
entails an elaboration on the simple 
cocktail party. If Shoemaker A gives 


an ordinary party, Shoemaker B has to 
give a party plus, sav, corsages for the 
female guests; Shoemaker C then has 





EXCESSIVE drinkers loom large. 


to add souvenirs, D must add dancing 
girls and so on. With this progressive 
complexity the thing may become so 
topheavy that added promotional costs 
may ultimately be reflected in the 


prices! 
On the Campus 


A firm stand is taken on campus 
cocktail pirties by Watson Kirkcon- 
nell. Says the President: “Cocktail 
parties are unknown to students or 
faculty at Acadia University. They are 
completely alien to our tradition and 
will not in any foreseeable future 
thrust their way in to usurp the gra- 
cious place of afternoon tea... The 
academic people that I know here and 
across Canada have not needed to 
dope their brains with alcohol to de- 
lude themselves into thinking that 
they are witty and charming. They 
are already witty and charming and 
would deteriorate on both counts if 
stuffed with cocktails.” 

The cocktail party—Yes? or No? 
It seems to be regarded with mixed 
feelings, a delight to some, a bore to 
others, but until something newer 
comes along—well, evidently we're 
stuck with it. 
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ARE YOU 
FRUSTING TO LUCK? 


Answer the question — How much time do 





you give to your investments each week? — and 





you will know to what extent you are relying 






on “luck”. 









Seasoned investors know that successful invest- 


ment management requires continuous supervi- 





sion — that it is dangerous merely to ‘trust to 






turn Out airight 


luck” that everything will 






For a small fee our Investment Department is 





prepared to take over part or all of your invest- 






ment portfolio as a full-time responsibility. 






We urge you to enquire regarding our “Invest- 





ment Service’. 







Executor and Trustee since 1897 


Crown Trust 


;ompany 





302 Bay St., Toronto 







Brantford London Windsor 


Calgary 


Montreal 






Winnipeg Vancouver 





CHIC ana 
SHORT! 


Select the style you prefer and let 





our skilled operators adapt it to 
your particular requirements. Your 


6 FAMOUS 
able and so easy for you to keep PERMANENTS 
looking nice. Do call for your TO CHOOSE FROM 


8.50 to 15.00 


new short cut will be so comfort- 


appointment right away. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES ON 
HAIR GOODS IN STOCK 


We also manufacture the finest hair goods 
ever produced for men and women. cause from the system and bring 
Natural in appearance. Toupees for 
men; full transformations for ladies. 


PEMBER SALON 


129 YONGE ST. —EL. 2388-9 


FALLING HAIR 


Consultation Free 











We give treatments for falling hair that 
are guaranteed because we remove the 


back to a healthy and natural condition 
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EVERYTHING 
THAT'S 
GooD 
INA 
GLOVE 


IDEA 


FOR SMARTNESS 





COMBINATION 
COMPACT - LIPSTICK 






Here's a Wadsworth creation that's 
nvy of your 
Wadsworth Ball and 


Chair ImMbinatior 


set it's the 
ompact and lipstick 
new idea in cosmetic cases, combining 
startling, modern beauty with original 
functional design. It's ideal for that 
crowded handbag compact and 
lipstick can never get separated and 
it's ideal to give you that added touch 


Get yo 


$9.00 
TORONTO 


of smartness rs today ! 


THE PARKER PEN CO., LTD. (WADSWORTH DIVISION) 
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Personality: 


Ozwner of Horse 


by Jean Love Galloway 


A LITTLE KNOT of Army wives had 
drawn up chairs in a corner of the 
Mess at Fort Frontenac after dinner. 
They were all well into a spirited dis- 
cussion on the current high cost of 
rent. Approaching the group, a young 
officer from Western Canada was 
greeted spontaneously by one of the 
girls with, “How’s the cattle market 
holding up today, Mark?” 

That was the first moment anybody 
tumbled that freckle-faced Dorothy 
Gow had an interest in life other than 
army married-quarters, rearing four 
children and caring for her husband. 
Harry Gow is 2 student at the Cana- 
dian Army Staff College in Kingston, 
Ontario. 

Red-headed, pint-size Dorothy ‘is a 
big game hunter, a fishing and hunting 
guide. She is also the manager-owner 
of a 200-acre ranch nestled 3.500 feet 
above sea level in the Canadian 
Rockies at the headwaters of the 
mighty Columbia River. 

From May to this 
career-mother rides the range, gallop- 
ing out from her Horse Thief 
Ranch with pack trip parties bound 
for the Lake of the Hanging Glaciers. 
Mount Assiniboine or Toby Creek 
which thunders down through deep, 


dangerous canyons. 


November, 


own 


Most of Dorothy’s ranch guests are 
American university students, grad- 
uates and faculty families from Har- 
vard and Vassar who spend the whole 
summer ranching it and loving it. 
Situated close to Invermere, B.C., in 
good cattle country, Horse Thief 
Ranch has been in Mrs. Gow’s tamily 
tor vears. Her father. “Tex” Vernon- 
Wood, was the game warden at Mas- 


sive. 


Rode At Three 


Dorothy's baby carriage was a dog 


sled. Her first word uttered was the 
familiar “Mush” (not tor porridge. 
either). “I was a good rider when 
I was three.” Mrs. Gow tells vou. 


The voung Western woman Is one 
of the best shots in the country. She 
can butcher her own moose or steer. 
as quickly and as easily as other wives 
dress a fowl. 

The Gows first met in Banff where 
Dorothy was a hunting guide and rid- 
ing instructor, and Harry was a mem- 
ber of the RCMP. When he joined 
the Royal Canadian Army Service 
Corps for active service in 1939, they 
were married. Gow rank of 
Major and has remained in the Per- 
manent Force of the Army. They have 
four children—Harry. 9 years; Diana, 

Maria, 4, and John 2. The two- 
vear-old can ride already with a lead. 
And in a land of wild horses, every 
child can have his own pony. 

Horse Thief Ranch has a main log 
lodge and smaller log guest cabins 
which are open from May to Novem- 
ber. The Gows employ a chet and a 
resident couple to keep house. Chief 
guide, Ed Hogan, manages the cow- 


rose to 


Thief Ranch 
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DOROTHY GOW, BC ranch woman. 


boys who serve the Gows as guides 
and as cattlemen at roundup time. 
Ranch guests are taken on pack 
parties to the silver mines high up in 
the peaks, to the logging camps and 
to Radium Hot Springs. They say that 
in early summer the wild forget-me- 
nots stretch out like a soft blue carpet 
for the horses to tread over. Wild 
apple blossoms punctuate the green 
trails. It is then that pack parties dis- 
mount, pitch camp and fish for the 
famed B.C. trout. Others prefer to risk 
the dangers of mountain climbing. 


Hunting's Good 


“Up here in the fall, you eat like 
a timber wolf,” says Dorothy. “There 
is wondertul duck and goose shooting 
in the marshes. of mountain 
lakes. As for big there are 
erizzly and black bear. moose, deer, 
elk, cougar, as well as wild sheep and 
goats Which may 


these 


game, 


be taken in season.” 

On rainy days, ranch guests congre- 
gate near the open fire while hostess 
Mrs. Gow brings out the materials for 
Canadian — handicrafts. 
Painting mountain scenery on glass is 
popular. Clay from the ranch itself 
is moulded into figures, souvenir ash 
trays, place card holders, salt and 
pepper shakers. Young Harry has be- 
come an expert on moulding penguins 
and schmoos. 

Looms for g and tools for 
leather work are at hand. At night 
there’s square dancing. But if you just 
want to loaf, you can sink back into 
a big, comfortable leather chair, tuck 
your tootsies into a buffalo rug and 
snooze with the schmoos. 

No, Dorothy Gow 's not bored with 
the humdrum routine of many house- 
holds, though she could sit back, mind 
you, give up her business and settle 
down. Instead, this young mother is 
using her ingenuity to bring up her 
family in the best traditions of Can- 
ada. At the same time they share their 
outdoor life with others who come 
from far-off cities to get a whiff of the 
open range. 


all sorts of 


Weaving 
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FOOD: 


Overweight Lament 


UNLESS YOU ARE Rita Hayworth’s 
current father-in-law there really isn’t 
much percentage in carrying around 
an overload of human flesh. Of 
course, if there is a chance that some- 
day you might receive tributes in gold 
and diamonds equivalent to your 
poundage, by all means encourage 
every ounce. You take the chance of 
shortening your life’s span, as_ is 
pointed out in every life insurance 
survey, but then it might be worth 
while with the inducement of having 
a brief life but a wealthy one. 

The medical profession frown 
upon excess weight and consider it 
an illness to be treated firmly. Outside 
of certain glandular disturbances 
which may contribute to overweight, 
the only real cause is eating more 
than necessary for efficient refuelling 
of the body. The love of good food, 
reduced amount of exercise taken, 
and established food habits more suit- 
able to a younger person can all add 
up to overweight. 


Count the Calories 


Your doctor is the person who 
should decide whether or not a strict 
reducing diet is essential for you. 
Under no circumstances should any 
individual go on a drastic reducing 
diet without being under medical 
care. If it’s a case of watching your 
weight, then a brief basic knowledge 
of your daily food requirements and 
the foods which will best supply this 
need is essential. 

If you are an 
tary occupation (coupon clipper, 
businessman, etc.) then vou will need 


adult male of seden- 


about 2000-2200 calories per day to 
keep things going happily. But “you 
can safely reduce this intake to 1200 
calories, remain healthy, fairly con- 
tented and lose one to three pounds 
a week. It’s a straight mathematical 
problem of consuming fewer food 
calories than needed and using body 
fat to supply the necessary fuel. 

For health’s sake take a vitamin 
supplement 


doctor 


recommended by your 
while dieting. Don’t make 
yourself a martyr to the diet by stick- 
ing to it over a prolonged period of 
time. Take it in ten-day or two-week 
Stretches and don’t go on an eating 





spree the day you finish. Don’t talk 
about the diet ad nauseam and when 
you accept an invitation to dinner eat 
everything your hostess serves; unless 
of course you are on a very strict diet 
under doctor’s care, in which case it 
might be wise to decline dinner in- 
vitations. Nothing is more annoying 
to a hostess than to have a guest pull 
a carefully planned dinner apart by 
mentioning the items she shouldn’t 
eat. 

A 1000-1200 calorie daily menu 
will provide the dietary essentials and 
still keep you bright eyed and clear 
complexioned. These diets are all 
basically the same, making generous 
use of fresh fruits and vegetables, lean 
meats, eggs, skim milk or buttermilk. 
Fats and carbohy drates are practically 
eliminated for the dieting period but 
should be added gradually once a 
normal diet is resumed. The division 
of calories for the day is roughly 300 
tor breakfast, 300 for lunch, 100 for 
orange juice or 85 for skim milk for 
an afternoon snack, which leaves 
around 400 for evening dinner. 





Here’s a sample outline 
BREAKFAST CALORIES 


¥2 grapefruit 75 
1 boiled or poached egg 7 
| thin slice whole wheat toast 75 
tbsp. (level) butter 50 
Black coffee O 
75 


LUNCHEON CALORIES 

1 cup consommé 20 

Tossed salad with lemon juice 65 
(Watercress, tomato, cucumber, 


green pepper, carrots, radishes) 


| sliced hard cooked e egg 75 
2 slices melba toast 40 
3 canned apricot halves (no 
syrup) S50 
Tea with lemon 02 
Skim milk 1—8 oz. glass 85 
337 
DINNER CALORIES 
Tomato juice (44 cup) 40 
Pork chop (4 oz. lean) 
cooked 215 
Broccoli (2 stalks or 1 cup) 50 
Beets diced 2/3 cup SO 
Fruit cup cup plus juice 125 
Skim milk I1—8 oz. glass 85 
365 


Total Calories for day—1177 


eee 


—Miller 


WEIGHT is no problem to the Aga Khan. It pays off in precious diamonds. 
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®@ This interesting black basalt tea-pot with lion knob 
was produced at the Wedgwood Etruria Works in 1774 
The design is engine-turned and the inside is finished 


in clear glaze. It is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 













HAND TAILORED SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
CASHMERE SWEATERS - SEPARATE SKIRTS 
ACCESSORIES 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH TWEEDS AND WORSTEDS 


44 BLOOR STREET WEST 


TORONTO 


NAUSEA 


caused by speed 
and changes in 
alititude when 
traveling by air- 
plane -- relieved 
with the aid of 





Today, the plane is the modern way 
of travel. It saves valuable time and 
permits prompt business or social 
contacts. To the beginner, flying isa 
thrill; to the regular traveler, a pleas- 
ure. Some travelers may be affected 
with airsickness. For nearly half a 
century, the public has successfully 
used Mothersill’s as an effective 
aid in relieving discomfort when 
traveling by sea, land or air. 
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For ADULTS 
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Ideal Beauty Salon 


WwW. O. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
TORONTO HI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 











To give you 
Faster, 


Easier 
Cleaning 


than any other 
Cleanser- 
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Dissolves Grease 
on Contact... 
Phanks 


to an amazing new ingredient! 
Sudsing Action 
Sweeps Away Dirt and Stains 


faster 
than you may have dreamed! 
Snowy White 
Rinses Away Completely 


leaves no gritty sediment! It’s 


safe! Kind to the hands! 
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SAME | 
FAMILIAR PACKAGE | 


The 
ONLY Cleanser 


CONTAINING 


ACTIVATED 
. SESinohife 
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Tests Prove New Sudsing Action 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER Cleaned faster, 
easier than any other leading cleanser. 


MADE IN CANADA 








FURS: 
Buyers Glad: Trappers Mad 


FIVE YEARS AGO Art A. Ander- 
son, fur buver at Churchill, Mani- 
toba, paid as high as $25 for a red fox 
pelt. This year the going price ranged 
from. seventy-five cents to three dol- 
lars. Anderson has paid trappers as 
much as $65 for a single mink skin. 
foday the same skin would be worth 
only about $12, and Anderson has 
taken only half the usual quantity of 
mink in his tur room. 

This season women shopping for 
a fur have been pleasantly 
jolted. Price tags on everything from 


coat 
(bunny) to regal mink 
decreases of trom 10 to 15 
The fur people offer two 


atfairs so 


electric seal 
show 
per cent. 
reasons tor this. state of 
pleasing to the consumer but so dis- 
; trapper: (1) A 
large stock of on hand. (2) A 


drop in purchasing powel 


appointing to the 


furs 





Rise in the Raw 


coat now at 
what are the 


If you buy a fur 
present low prices, 


chances that the same coat may sell 


for less next month? The furriers 
believe that turs will not become 
cheaper—unless, they say, we run 


into something so big that it upsets 
the whole economic apple cart. They 
point to the rise in raw fur prices 
in recent weeks. Persian lamb, for 
instance, advanced twenty per cent 
at the June sale of the South African 
Fur Cooperative, where the principal 
trom the United States 


This, of course, does not 


buvers 
and Canada. 
offset prices of made-up coats. 


were 


Fashion. too. has taken a hand in 
whittling down the cost of this sea- 
coat lavish in 
sweep, and a few have been 
cut off the length. It does not require 
as many skins this year to produce 
that is the word. 


son's Coats are less 


inches 


a coat last 


However, the cost of making a 
fur coat has not depreciated at all. 
It still about $1,000 merely to 
make a mink coat, a highly. skilled 
and operation because of 
the smallness of the skins. A great 
proportion of the fancy price paid for 

mink coat is represented by the 
labor that into putting it 
together. The skins have to be match- 
ed for color and quality with the 
exacting as that which 
goes into a string of perfectly match- 
ed pearls. Each represents the acme 
of one-of-a-kind luxury. 


costs 


intricate 


has gone 


same care 


Like Them Long 


What are the chances you will buy 
coat this vear? Better now 
than they were in 1937. In that year 
Canadians spent about $16,000,000 
on furs. In 1946, Canadians kept out 
chill with $58,000,000 
furs. 


a new tur 


the winter 
worth of 

The National Retail 
Canada have been snooping into 
what the Canadian woman wants 
when has the cash to invest in 
furs. Thev find the longer coat is still 
the favorite of the majority, with the 
7x length the choice of the more 
fashion-conscious minority. Inciden- 
tally, about thirty-five per cent of all 
furs sold in Canada are bought by 
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—Gordon Jarrett 
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THOUSANDS of pins are used to block the spread-eagled coat into shape. 


Quebeckers, most of whom prefer the 
longer length. 

For the astute fashion-conscious 
woman the length of her tur coat has 
as much importance as its color and 
its shape this year. The 7s length 
(thirty-six inches for the average 
woman) is a good, long-range buy, 
with indication that skirts may get 
shorter the next two seasons. 


Full Length 


A full-length coat should be one 
inch longer than your dress or suit. 
Best length for a vear round fur coat 
(the coat that never goes to storage ) 
is thirty-three inches. 

Collars are small this vear, sleeves 


are wider, with the silhouette not 
greatly changed from that of last 
season. 

How to decide which is the most 


becoming fur for you? 





—Gordon Jarrett 


SEWING the skins demands skill. 

Flat smooth short-haired  small- 
skinned furs should be the selection of 
the short heavy stocky or tall heavy 
full-figure types of women. Long-hair- 
ed pelts, wide animals, stiff furs, are 
most flattering to the slender-tall, the 
slender-average, or angular figure 
types of women. For example, if you 
are 5’ 2” and er—plump, you will look 
less smothered in fur if you turn away 
from mink and choose the equally 
elegant black Russian broadtail. The 
latter can be cut and tailored to the 


figure almost like cloth. If your taste 
and available cash do not encompass 
mink and broadtail, the same principle 
can be applied to Persian lamb versus 
muskrat. 


Fit Personality 


M. Jean Courtot, the internation- 
ally known furrier, who recently 
came to Canada, “Fur coats 
should be created to fit the person- 
ality, even how a person walks. Full 
backs should taper in just below the 
armpits to create a slender look. No 
woman wants to be ‘surrounded’ with 
tur to look like a little bear.” M. 
Courtot applied these principles to a 
mink coat (price $26,000) he made 
wife of an Indian 


Savs, 


in Paris for ihe 
prince. 

What to do if even today’s lower 
prices do not bring a new fur coat 
within stroking range? And the old 
one is either out-of-date, or begin- 
ning to look as though it had seen 
better days? There are two alterna- 


tives. , 
Rejuvenation 


The furriers tell us that thousands 
of fine pelts are stored unused in 
warehouses, because they went out 
of style and there is litthe demand 
for them. Skunk, silver fox, raccoon, 
Hudson seal. All of them will return 
to stvle some day Hudson seal al- 
ready is beginning to make a come- 
back, Perhaps your slightly out-mod- 
ed but still good fur soon will be- 
come smart enough to merit altering 
into the current style. 

But even if it’s a bit passé as to 
silhouette and slightly worn around 
the edges, perhaps there's life in the 
old girl yet. Though she may not be 
worth remodelling, she may be worth 
reincarnating. The old fur coat can 
be made a brand new fur-lined cloth 
coat. 

The woman for beautiful 
furs, and the urge of men to satisfy 
that love, led to the exploration of 
what is now the Northern third of 
the United States together with all 
of Canada. The fur industry is woven 
tightly into the fabric of this coun- 
try’s earliest beginnings. It still is one 
of this country’s important indus- 
tries—even though the trapper is dis- 
gusted and the buyer tempted by the 
lower price of this season’s furs. 
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Freshies: 


Material for the Collector 


by Nora Frances Beacock 


THE BEST possible time and place 
for a people-collector to begin in earn- 
est is in his or her freshman year at 
college. The situation is entirely to his 
advantage. Three or four years stretch 
before him during which time he will 
be free to observe a fairly constant 
group of people going through a pe- 
riod of development in which he him- 
self can represent a “control” case. 
The possibility of infinite variations 
within a small enclosed area appear 
nothing short of magnificent to the 
true collector. 

I was walking through the campus 
just as the late afternoon sun paused, 
shafting dustily through the 
trees and dappling the vin- 
tage lawns. It is the hour 
when university life seems 
most remote from wages 
and schedules. Nostalgia 
conjured up my first days 
at college and I knew that 
these young Canadian 
freshmen were experienc- 
ing that same rush of new 
feelings and ideas and new 
people that I had felt. They 
too must feel like new wine 
spilling into old vessels. 

I began to think of the 
kinds of people these fresh- 
men would be and how much they 
would change during their college 
years. 

There would be the usual number 
of “collegiate smoothies.” You can 
pick them out on the first day in the 
queues for fees and registration. They 
look exactly like models for the roto- 
gravure features on college fashions 
and their expressions are posed and 
self-conscious in the stereotyped 
“cover girl” manner. They are talking 
to the most likely looking young men, 
and they will continue to talk to them, 
drink cokes and coffee with them and 
dance with them for the whole of their 
college years. They have come to col- 
lege because college has glamour, be- 
cause their parents and their friends 
expected them to come, because their 
parents can afford to buy them the 
social prestige which comes ready- 
made with a “college education.” They 
come for a commodity which is a 
luxury, necessary to the pattern of life 
which they have unquestionably adopt- 
ed as their own. There is very little 
doubt that the university will not affect 
them deeply; perhaps it won't affect 
them at all. 

As specimens for a collection they 
are not interesting. They don’t develop 
much. Their progress is from coke 
date to proms to weddings to after- 
noon bridge clubs and it makes duil 
Watching. 

The interesting specimens are much 
harder to follow through their college 
years. On first view one can’t decide 
or predict very much about them. 
There are the ones who are terrified 
by anything new. They may take hold 
of life, or they may always be fright- 
ened of unfamiliar people and ideas. 
There are the ones who have been big 
frogs in their little puddles for as long 





} 
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as they can remember. The bigger 
puddle may make them very small- 
minded, or it may give them room to 
grow into bigger men and women. 
Those who have led sheltered lives 
may be driven further into their shells 
by the rough and tumble of university 
ideas; or they may react in the other 
direction, becoming rowdies or disso- 
lute dandies; or they may right them- 
selves and become strong individuals 
within the crowd. 

Introductory philosophy courses 
produce the most startling effects. 
They are designed to make the stu- 
dents think and they are successful 
with all but the consum- 
mate dullards. Preconcep- 
tions of lifetimes are swept 
out from under. The stu- 
dent is left uncertain even of 
the table on which he leans 
for support. Perhaps the 
ee really isn’t there at all. 

Perhaps it is only the idea 
of the table that exists. 
How do we know that any- 
thing exists? How do we 
know there is a God? Un- 
der this barrage even the 
strongest educational ven- 
eer should crack a little. 

Will there be sturdy 
enough stuff beneath to heal the 
breach? 

To watch all this happening is a 
fascinating way to take a college edu- 
cation, but of course you must do 
more than stand by and wait for it to 
happen. You must break out of your 
own tight little secondary school group 
who have been thinking and acting in 
the same way as yourself for years. 
You must go through it all yourself 
and learn to know how infinite is the 
variety of individuals who comprise 
your class at college, not just your own 
course, or even your own college, but 
all the students who have come to 
your university. You must give your- 
self up to the spirit of the thing, the 
adventure of ideas and of people. 


@ The old question of Sorority “rush- 
ing” comes to the fore again with the 
news from the University of Mani- 
toba campus that rushing will be de- 
ferred until January, instead of com- 
mencing a week or so after University 
opening. The new system was voted at 
Pan-Hellenic meetings last April, to 
take effect this Fall. Shirley Campbell 
of Pi Beta Phi, Pan-Hellenic President 
for this year, hopes it is a good idea. 

The previous system was fraught 
with unpleasant factors. In less than 
a week and a half, a freshie entering 
college life for the first time was re- 
quired, on the basis of three teas given 
by each sorority, to decide which 
chapter she wanted to join. It was 
felt that this did not give an unorient- 
ed freshie sufficient time. She has to 
cope with a new life, rushing teas and 
her studies. And she is expected to 
put across her personality. 

In the new system each sorority 
will give one “open house” in the 
Fall and start rushing in January. 
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DISTAFI 
Madame Senator 


WEARING A BRACE to bolster a 
hurt back, Senator Cairine Wilson to- 
day voices Canada’s views at Lake 
Success. She is the first woman to 
represent this country as a full dele- 
gate at a United Nations Assembly 
The lady Rockcliffe, 
Ont.. is not the only one of her sex 


senator from 


among the top delegates. Others tak- 





TESTING FOR SAFETY... 


motorists to learn their short-comings as drivers. Eyesight obviously 
plays an important part in safe driving. Uncorrected faulty vision may 


sooner or 


eye testing devices are illustrated and described. 


THE EYES SHOUL 





all over Ontario these mobile units enable 


later involve you in a serious accident. On this page various 


ing important parts in the Assembly 
include Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of the United States who will sit near 
Senator Wilson in the social commit- 
tee; Mrs. Barbara Castle, British 
Member of Parliament and Parlia- 
mentary private secretary to the 
President of the Board of Trade; and 
Mrs. Pandit Nehru, India’s Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

@ Women are learning to mind their 
own business. Last Spring in Toronto, 


Here's a simple test for your eyes. Hold this page at arm’s length and 


look at the chart with one eve at a time. 


If with either eye, the lines 


in any of the squares appear heavier or b lacker—you may have a very 


common vision w eakness— astigmz itism. 


It might be wise to have 


your eyes tested, particularly if you drive a car! 


PUBLISHED BY THE PIONEERS OF 





DRIVER TRAINING 


WARTIME 


IN CANADA, 


Wood, Gundy and Company gave a 
short lecture course for women on in- 
vestments. Such was the enthusiastic 
response that Helen Cleveland, the 
director, has arranged another series 
for this Fall. Osler, Hammond and 
Nanton, Limited, are second in the 
field of introducing women to the 
intricacies of the stock and bond 
markets. Forty women turned out to 
the first lecture in their Winnipeg of- 


fices. 


CAN SHE TELL RED FROM GREEN? Charts 
measure colour accuracy—indicate need for 
caution when approaching traffic lights. This 
is one of four eyesight tests taken by approxi- 
mately 50,000 people. 


HAVE “IT”! 





BREWERS SINCE 1832 





JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


INTRUDER PILOTS sat in a 
dark room before taking off for night flying. 
In that deadly business eyes that could see 
best in the dark were vital. This ‘glare acuity’ 
testing station is one of the 9 tests in the mobile 
unit designed by John Labatt Limited as part 
of their overall campaign for Driver Training. 





@ An all-girls’ Concert Band is in the 
offing. Next Spring twenty-five Cana- 
dian and seventy-five American High 
School girls will be selected by audi- 
tions, trained in the host city of Bran- 
don, Manitoba, and will then go on 
an international tour, North Ameri- 
can cities in 1950 and Europe the next 
summer. The project is sponsored by 
the Brandon Lions Club, with the 
city of Brandon and others assisting. 
And from Lethbridge comes an- 
other Band item. As Pipe Major, Mrs. 
Mary MacPherson will lead the 
Army, Navy and Air Force Veterans’ 
Pipe Band into its first season. A 
former champion woman piper of 
Scotland, Mrs. MacPherson comes 
from a family of pipers. Her seven 
uncles and her two sisters were all ex- 
perts. Mrs. MacPherson is a Leth- 
bridger of two years’ standing now. 


w This Fall Evelyn McClenahan, 
dietitian, opened Canada’s first diet 
clinic. From Hamilton, Ontario, she 
hands out advice on how to turn doc- 
tor’s suggestions into attractive 
menus. Daughter of a Burlington 
psychiatrist and descendent of a long 
line of medical men, Evelyn McClen- 
ahan is the first woman to do lab ex- 
periments on such things as vitamins 
at the National Research Council in 
Ottawa. That was during the war 
when she was with the CWAC’s 


And nutrition plays an important 
part with another Canadian. Miss 
Dorothy Pearson, United Church mis- 
sionary on furlough, is Professor of 
Nutrition at the Women’s Christian 
College in Madras, India. Miss Pear- 
son’s lectures were published in book 
form, and are being translated into 
three Indian languages, complete with 
During the 1946 


Pearson was 


recipes and diets 
food shortage, Miss 
asked to train native cooks to travel 
to the villages and demonstrate recipes 
which included foods that were avail- 
able. Miss Pearson has been in India 
for twenty vears. 
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A Viyella House Prodect 


RAMADA 


ALL-WOOL WASHABLE CREPE 


Ideal for Children’s Dresses 
—and Your Own, Too! 


Ramada Is made by the 
makers of Viyella to the same 


high standard of quality. An 


(8 fea 


tailors smartly Si, J 
and launders [Te \ 


I} \ 


\ 
losing its shape TTI 7 


all wool wash- 





able crepe that 


perfectly without 


54 inches wide. Sold at all leading stores 
Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 — St. W., Toronto 








FASHION: 
1.Q. and Good Taste 


HOW DO YOU RATE on good taste? 
“Only very intelligent people have 
it,” asserts Jane Derby, American de- 
signer. She defines good taste as: 
“A sense of fitness applied to every- 
thing about clothes from the feather 
on a hat to the heel of a shoe. 

More than just knowing what to 
wear when—it means knowing what 
to choose for your particular self from 
all the wealth of tempting merchandise 
the stores offer. 

Taking infinite trouble to find the 
right shape in a collar to balance your 
face and your shoulders. 

Searching until you find the perfect 
shoe for your foot from the point of 
view of both looks and comfort. 

Knowing, or learning, that trimming 
belongs on a dress only if everything 
else is utterly simple. 

Knowing yourself, what you can 
wear with the best effect while mak- 
ing the least “noise.” 


@ There are at least three silhouettes 
in the average fall wardrobe this year, 
according to the lingerie industry’s 
style scouts. A woman will need slips 
in as many different shapes. 

A slim suit requires a slender bias- 
cut or camisole-topped princess slip, 
or bra and straight petticoat. And the 
latest advice is to have your slip in a 
bright color to tone in or contrast with 
the color of your skirt. 


@ Three vears of experimental work 
in the ‘ur industry have paid off in 
‘Mid Blue” Persian lamb. It has 


an almost blue-black cast said to be 
flattering to women of all ages. Fur- 

rs believe it will join black, brown 
and grey as a staple color. A few of 
these coats are in Canadian shops now. 


@ Mme. Elsa Schiaparelli says she is 
cutting her skirts two inches shorter 
than the “going” American length and 
she hasn't a doubt in the world that 
American women will buy them. “We 
appeal to the men first,” says the chic 
Parisian dressmaker. “The women 
come after.” The skirts, Mme. Schia- 
parelli states, will be 15 or 16 inches 
otf the floor. 





4 
—George Miles 
REPLICA of cap worn by the Vikings 
under their helmets. By Aage Thaarup. 
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An Exclusive Brooch Created Espec ially for Caco 


Artistically designed, set in aold and platinum with 


diamonds, emeralds, 


individually cut and carved in India. 


Price $2,000 


sapphires 


rubies, all 


Each month Caco will present an exclusive piece ol 


jewellery such as the exquisite brooch above. There is 


only one brooch of this design. 


These jewels are 


ollered especially for those who understand the value 


of distinction. 


Gs CS CS ... The House of Individual Creations. 


2061 


STANLEY 


MONTREAL 2 e. @. 










DISTINCTION . 


9 
The finest in wigs, toupees and trans- { 
formations, cleverly made and designed 


ance, witha 
maximum of 
comfort. 
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to give you a \e= 
Now” 
natural appear- 
aoa 


Write or call for our measurement chart. 


WHITE’S HAIRGOODS 


ONE LOCATION ONLY 
258 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


(Entrance 1 Trinity Square) 


WA. 1285 


es 






SERVICE 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobile, fire 
personal prop 
floater, burglar 
cargo, eleva 
tor, teams, 
plate glass, 
general and 
public liabil- 
ity—fidelity 
and surety 
bonds. 


















every one 
hese advan- 
» agent 














Head Office 
199 Bay St 
Toronto. 
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War Brides: A 


IT omen Disozened by Canada 


by Dorothy Harley 
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THE CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD CO. LIMITED, Toronto @ Chicago EX-CANADIANS because they married before enactment of 1947 Canadian 
Citizenship Act, Mrs. Knute Risan and Mrs. Odd Schyberg look over the file 


New York e San Francisco * Dallas & Atlanta 
which records the attempts of their group to get themselves “repatriated.” 


Melbourne * Sydney 




















DAUGHTERS of two Norwegian war 
hrides now of Oslo, Ellen Flaaten and 


‘ Randi Louise Gunnerud are Canadians. 





rake an order-in-council to enable her 
to come back to Canada as a perman- 
ent residence. In peacetime, with time 
ind trouble. if authorities felt the 
case Were urgent enough it is prob- 

this could be arranged, but were 
ther country at war it is eXxtremel\ 
joubtful that anything would or could 
’e done. The girls feel that in the 
ght of the new Act. their position is 
congruous even though under the 


Sle 
ic 


etter of the law, it is authorized. In 
lite a number of these cases, too, 
ere are additional incongruities in 
e form of children who are Cana- 


an citizens by birth. A large number 
t the girls returned home for the birth 
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Pure Food, Safe Drugs 


{1RS. CANADIAN Housewife knows 

little about a highly efficient 
clentific organization which at 
ork every day of the vear to protect 
er health and her purse. and to pre- 
nt her from becoming the victim of 
ud. 


Is 


The Food and Drug Divisions of 

Department of National Health 
d Welfare administer complex and 
-reaching regulations governing the 
inufacture and sale of food and 
igs «throughout ~Canada These 


culations are second to none in the 
rid in their extent and authority. 
he Canadian Food and Drugs Act 


is the first protective legislation of 





s kind to be enacted on this con- 
rent and was, indeed, the model on 
hich later bills were based in the 
nited States. 

1949 marks the seventv-fifth an- 


Versary of the passage of the first 
ict. governing the manufacture and 
ile of food and drug products in 
Canada. The Act is only 
ger than Confederation itself. 

Here are some of the safeguards 
\rovided to the ordinary consumer: 
egulations governing adulteration, 
misbranding, false claims and mis- 
eading advertising. These regulations 
ire enforced, sometimes in the courts, 
Yut more often by the mere fact that 
Widely-dispersed group of inspectors 
S constantly at work checking 
through the manufacturing establish- 
ments and the retail stores all across 


seven years 


lr 
,OUT 





of their children and these children 
now, no matter where they live, will 
always have the right to a Canadian 
passport. Incidentally, in the case of 
girl children, by virtue of the 1947 act, 


they ll still retain their citizenship 
after they marry. This causes their 
mothers a certain amount of what 
they consider is justified envy. 


Alien Spouse 


Of the War Drides have no In- 


1 


ot leaving Norway to take up 


nent residence anyv e 
put a number of the girls and their 
husbands feel that Canada and free 
offer more opportunity than 


do Norway and a socialized state. Con- 


Is 
enterprise 


considering emi- 


this 


some are 
Ex-Canadian women in 
naturally feel they should 
ht that men in Canada 
which the 1947 
women, to 


spouse's entry into 


seq uentl\y 
gration. 


position 
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possess the rig 
have always held and 
act ¢ Canadian 
facilitate an alien 
their homeland. 
When the war brides learned the 


contents of the Canadian Citizenship 


gives to 


Act in 1947 they felt fate had be- 
haved in its most ironic manner. In 
the cases of some girls who had not 


married till after the war, had they 
postponed their marriages but a 
months, they would still be enjoving 
the rights and privileges of Canadian 
citizenship. 

Since that time, however, the ¢ 
ernment has indicated that it is not 
unaware of the plight of these Nor- 
wegian brides. At time it 
will their status. 

Our ex-Canadians in Norway hope 
it will be soon. 
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Canada to make sure that nothing is 
being produced or distributed which 
contravenes the act or regulations. 
The Canadian housewife can pur- 
food and pharmaceuticals as 
housewife in the 
and more safely than many of 
them. When she buys a can of peas 
she can rest assured that the can con- 
tains whatever it savs it contains, and 
nothing else ; or a 
has 
find 


chase 
confidently 


world 


as any 


If a preservative 
coloring matter, 
food, she can 
the label except for the fe 
cases where thev mav be added with- 


nD Iohel 20] wr > ~—olar l 
out label declaration e.g. color to but- 


sweetener or 


1 
been added to a 


out fT 


be 


rom W 


ter. If she buys a vitamin preparation, 
she can be sure that the prescribed 
dosage will not harm her and that the 
the amount and 
of the product it is 


package contains 
eXact potency 

claimed to hold. 
ia 
Yure’’, it is just that. 


is protected by a 


product is represented as 


Moreover 


number of 


she 
regula- 
tions of which she knows nothing. 
For immature Cheddar 


instance, 


Cheese may be a source of certain 
diseases. But she doesn’t have to 
worry, because it is illegal to sell 


cheddar within 90 davs of manufac- 
by which time it is safe for use. 

Commercial radio announcements 
for food and drug products are sub- 
ject to pre-broadcast scrutiny. All ad- 
vertising of consumables is passed 
upon by a special branch of the Food 
and Drug Divisions before it goes on 
the air. Truly, the Canadian house- 
wife can believe her ears as well 


ture- 


ads 


her eyes. 
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Secretary Desk 


Constructed of solid mahogany or walnut. Its 
polished wood, deep colour tones and simplicity 
of design, will portray dignity and good living 
in any drawing room. 





r walnut is 
Wwainut r 


Note—All our furniture of solid mahog 
made from solid lumber and is called lid 
mahogany. “Genuine” mahogany or 

used wood with top veneer of 


gany. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 
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ESTABLISHED 
1899 





It All Begins in the Family 


a 
| he ultimate spiritual and moral outlook of an adult 
is largely determined in his early home environment— 
and the lasting principles of « itizenship and democracy 
have their beginnings in the family unit. Parental 
cuidanee is all important—and it rises to most 
effective levels when financial security has given the 
creat gift of Peace of Mind. Your Continental Life 
representative will gladly help vou plan tor 
your family now. and for yourself in retirement later. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 


security 


NEWTON J. LANDER 


PRES. and 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


WALTER F. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


A Purely Canadian 
Company 


249 


| 





Waycroft Junior School 


YORK MILLS, ONTARIO 


Junior Boarding and Day School for 
Boys and Girls—3 to 10 years 


High academic standing. Fully qualified teaching and nursing staff. 
Happy home life. Spacious well-equipped garden for outdoor play. 
Nursery, Kindergarten and Grades I through IV. Wide curriculum 
in classrooms—includes French, Folk Dancing, Nature Study, exten- 
sive Supplementary Reading and Ethics. 


For information and prospectus 


Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS M. TARGETT 
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Pint-Size: 
The Tattle-Tale Milk Bottle 
by Irene Craig Neil 
4S FALL BEGINS, Mrs. Housewite shelves. Vinegar in its Own Jars Is a 


very tasty preservative, but in milk 
sickles. Vinegar now becomes a very bottles—well, just ask any dairyman. 
erocer’s The odor cannot be removed. Even 


zoes into her annual ritual of making 


mportant item on_ the 


.... fall glamour 


already | 
‘smart-side-out 











the large dairies, with their big wash- 
ing machines, are forced to destroy 
bottles which have been used to hold 
vinegar. 

Milk bottles which have served as 
paint containers create another prob- 
lem. Dairymen have not yet discover- 
ed a method of safely removing dry, 
caked paint from the bottles which 


housewives optimistically return to 








look 
sheerer 





the only nylons 





made 


inside out the way 7 out of 10 


women 





always full fashioned 


like them 


*Registered Trade Mork 











—_—<$$$ $$ $$ 


them. These also must be destroyed. 

The public has been alarmed on 
different occasions by the danger of 
milking utensils and bottles being left 
in the barns when spraying is being 
done with DDT. Special care should 
be taken to see that all equipment is 
removed before spraying beginsr 
Usually the “Milk Sniffer”, employed 
in all large dairies, can detect the 
odor of fly sprays as soon as he opens 
a can of milk which has been exposed 
to spraying. 

Mrs. Housewife is not the only 
culprit when it comes to improvising 
milk bottles as 
ash trays. Office 
workers are the 
worst offenders 
in this thought- 
less practice. 
When ashes and 
cigarette ends are 
dumped into an 
empty but still wet milk bottle, they 
adhere so tightly to the glass that 
often the mechanical washing process 
fails to remove them. Once in a 
while, such a bottle will escape the 
closest inspection and go out refilled 
to an indignant customer. 





So many wave-sets and hair rinses, 
shampoos and beauty preparations 
require a pint and a quart as the 
standard of measurement that Mrs. 
Housewife, economizing on her trips 
to the beauty parlor, is forced to put 
the milk bottle into this convenient 
but improper use. 

The answer to these problems is a 
persistent education of the public in 
the sanitary care of milk bottles. 
Many people do not realize that it is 
illegal to use a milk bottle for any- 
thing save milk. A few prosecutions 
might eliminate this offence. 


@ The cream is the most expensive 
food item in that ten-cent cup of 
restaurant coffee. C. F. Heckman, na- 
tional president of the Canadian 
Restaurant Association, says it 
amounts to about 1!4 cents of the 
eight cents which surveys have de- 
cided is the actual cost of a cup of 
coffee served in restaurants. Coffee 
is close behind in the cost, and sugar 
next. Major cost, however, is the 
service. 








ROGER 
& GALLET 


Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances. 


Roger & Gallet Sachet does 
double duty! Their rare 
scents hint of excitement, 
love and beauty. You'll like 
it because it’s lasting . 
PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 85 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 














ARCH PRESERVER 









TRU -POISE and 
ARCH PRESERVER 


You bid farewell to foot fatigue when you don Selby 


ARCH PRESERVER and TRU-POISE snoes. You'll enjoy their 






delightful, foot-cuddling comfort, the unmistakable distinction that 
marks them as fine shoes. Smartly styled, with a flair for wear-anywhere 


activities, they have endeared themselves to millions of 






discriminating women through these three 


exclusive features: 












e steel arch bridge for firm support. 





e individually placed metatarsal pad for ae 


e perfectly flat innersole for comfort-plus. 






Gold at Welter Fires from Coast te Crate 


loxypet MURRAY-SELBY SHOES LTD. LONDON, CANADA 


TRU-POISE The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohie Fifth Ave. ef 38th St., New York, U.S.A. 
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Lelyveld, 
National 
the United 


according 
Chairman 
Health Council 
NATIONAI the effects are more far-reaching than 


immediate discomtort 
swelling of feet and ankles. enlarged 
irritabilits 
vousness 


\pproximately 31 000,000 











Why did the Bell... 


chore Murboleum for Weis Hove 





prestige ? 





beautiful resilient 





LINOLEUM COMPANY 





MONTREAL 





Shoes were manufactured in Canada 
in 1948. Nowhere else in the world 
can women get shoes that are better 
designed. more comfortable, or bet- 
ter value. But still it is rare to find a 
Canadian who does not have foot dis 
comtort to a small or great degree 
Given good, well-made shoes, how 
can we be sure that the ones we buy 
will dit?) This is a dual responsibility 

vours and the salesperson. But 
don't rely too heavily on the clerk 
He or 


Knowle 


is only human, and some 





of the things vou should 


ook tor when vour shoes are fitted 


on, will pay dividends in comtor 
wear and looks 

Study the feet before buving shoes 
At the end of the dav. look for spots 
caused by rubbing, pressure. and toc 
crowding Have shoes fitted after 
using feet for several hours. Rested 
and relaxed feet can be fitted tor 


shoes which later prove to be uncon 


tortable tor veneral Wear Have feet 
fitted in hot weather for shoes to be 
WOrnhn In sumMmMel 
Foot Rules 

Here are some of the things tO 1OOk 
tor When shoes ure being fitted 

Phe heel seat of the shoe shou'd 
Shaped so as to accommodate 
YFG d base otf t hee 

Ih c ” ot tl reel Shouse ) 
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INNOVATIONS: 


Now You Can Have It 





A SHELF lining and edging of water 
and grease-proof plastic that you can 
wash off with a flick of a damp cloth. 
It’s patterned to look like starched 
checked gingham edged with blanket- 
stitch embroidery. A pre-creased line 
eliminates guesswork when the decor- 
ative edge is turned down over the 
shelf. 


The Gift that will be 


forever cherished... 


Fieki 


Airplane luggage from England in 
the Royal Stewart tartan. Waterproof, 
it is lined with bottle green rayon, 
and fastens with an all-around slide 
fastener that can be locked. Queen 
Elizabeth’s tartan is the Royal Stew- 












art, and Her Majesty purchased some ; . _ Antler BRENTWOOD — four-piece service 
of this luggage for personal use. TARTAN luggage for travellers. : 

84s as illustrated — 260.00. 
@ An all-purpose mesh turban for three colors: light blond, golden Twenty-two inch tray — 330.00 
milady, to wear after shampooing or blond and brunette. 


as a dust protector while doing house- 
work—and still look charming. Made 
of fine cotton mesh, it is bound with 
self color binding and loops in front 
to a “pearl” button. Comes in shades 
of peach, blue, gold or white. 


@ Fluorescent ribbon-by-the-yard, to 
make Christmas wrapped parcels 
twinkle and glow on the Christmas 
tree. The colors are as vivid as the 
names used — atomic yellow, filter 
green, electronic pink, video green, 
: 5: ; radio red, antenna blue, X-ray red. 
@ Dolls’ wigs made of nylon hair. The last shade, exotic white, should 


For generations, wig and doll manu- ; . . 
e 5 have a future at candlelighted bridal 
facturers have been looking for a ; i ss 
. showers. 


make-believe hair that make-believe 


mothers could shampoo, comb and @ A clock right up the side of your 

set as often as big sister did her own. nylon hose. Dark seams came into 

Nylon, they have found, answers fashion popularity last Spring and : 
these requirements. It will not become now some hosiery firms are bringing 

brittle; is not harmed by water and back the clock adornment in a 51 

soap; looks like real hair and does not gauge, 15 denier nylon. Clocks should 

mat after wetting nor fall out when add interest to the three-quarter 

eombed. Nylon hair is now made in length dress styles. GEORGIAN — four-piece service 


as illustrated — 250.00. Twenty-one 
and one-half inch tray — 315.00. 


Brain-Teaser: 
Some Chaff with Grain 


14 down, 9, 27 down, 30. Man power short- 
a ter a bumper crop. (St. Matthew) 
3,3,9,3,3) 


’. See 1 across 








But it’s no joke with a mouthful of it! (3) 
Sound of the wolf? 

A Jane and I nest together (5) 
Condition of Giacomo Casabianca’s feet? 


9 
No discount on rams returned! ( 
6. This creatu hen (7) 
Universal re i 
One does to 11 (7) 





Ruth is old, of course. (9) 
Mrs. Schumann. (5) 
Helps one to breathe starting a song. 





4) 

rally dressing makes Olive’s head 
3) 

It went to sea in a beautiful pea-green 
boat (3) 

See 1 across. 


FDP Solution to Last For the Bride .. . for Anniversaries ... for important 
ce og Week's Puzzle 
0 ACROSS gift occasions .. . the first choice of connoisseurs 
rit me a: oo oT e's knee 
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is a Tea and Coffee Service in Birks Sterling. 
Fashioned by master silversmiths in Birks own 
craftshops, these services are of authentic design . 
fine craftsmanship . . . substantial weight. 


May we show you our wide selection? 


BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLE BirKs 


SILVERSMITHS 





YONGE AT TEMPERANCE 
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Urn Ekvqanee rans A DUE. 


after-five dresses this season are simple of silhouette, luxurious of fabric and rich enough in colour 


to have stepped from a 19th century portrait. The London import shown, representative of many 


dresses waiting to make their late-afternoon appearance, is now being shown at EATON'S 
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Slicking Up 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


IN THE CITY a house stands or 
falls largely in relation to the 
schemes of the master planners. 
When it gets in the way of a street 
widening, or a subway route, or 
some whim in the mind of a mas- 
ter commissioner, it falls; and when 
a city house falls its fall is abso- 
lute. It is carted away to the dump 
or the wreckers and not a stone or 
memory is left to mark the spot 
where it once stood. There is no 
room in the city for any change 
except improvization for space. 

Strange things, however, have 
been happening in the country. 
Private enterprise, elbowed out of 
the city, has taken to the fields 
and everywhere the face of the 
familiar and the traditional has 
been altered out of recognition. 
The suburbs have thrust themselves 
farther and farther into the coun- 
try, and every suburb is the same 
suburb ~ and 
every house 
identical, each 
with its small 
iron grill-work 
porch, its maple 
front door with 
three rectangu- 
lar glass lights, 
its wooden Scot- 
tie on the lawn, 
its inevitable 
View Window. 

Ihe deep country took a little 
longer. All through the war years 
it kept its familiar face; and it gave 
us a sense of extravagant relief to 
escape from the city and drive the 
sixty miles to the lake through the 
grave old-fashioned farmland where 
nothing had changed and no one 
apparently had drawn a startled 
breath since Confederation. 


WITH THE postwar boom, every- 
thing changed. On the country out- 
skirts the change came almost 
overnight. What had been fields 
became developments and soon the 
developments had altered, with a 
rush, into community settlements. 
On Friday night we would pass an 
excavation, and by Monday morn- 
ing the foundation would be laid. 
A week later the skeleton of the 
new building would be in place 
always with an immense gap for 
the view window. “Will it be a 
garage or will it be a house?” we 
would ask each other. Actually 
there was no way of Knowing until, 
a few weeks later the pumps were 
in place (which made it a garage) 
or the iron grill-work had been 
bolted to the side entrance, which 
made it a house. The only constant 
amid the meagre architectural vari- 
ables was the view window. 

It was always a relief to emerge 
into the real country at last, where 
the farm houses still lay where they 





aE ame te a 


The Country 


belonged in the midst of their own 
green acreage and where people 
lived in easy isolation, free from 
the mass pressure, that afflicted 
everyone else. 


WE WERE wrong of course. The 
suburban influence is wonderfully 
penetrating, especially in boom- 
times. By the following summer 
beach umbrellas had begun to 
bloom on_ old-fashioned lawns, 
which were already set out with 
Laurentian chairs and wooden 
Scottie dogs. There were new parti- 
colored roofs on some of the old 
farm houses and one caught an 
occasional glimpse of a front door 
freshly painted in violent Reckitt’s 
blue. A great deal of the ginger- 
bread trim had already vanished, 
as a sacrifice of character to taste; 
and in the villages along the way 
ancient rough-cast cottages by the 
score had been 
overlaid with 
new | brick-fac- 
ing, so that 
they were now 
indistinguishable 
from __ lower- 
price city 
rages. 
“Oh well, 
nobody’s done 
anything to 
Our Favorite 
we said at the end of the 


ga- 


House,” 


journey. 

We had every confidence in our 
favorite house. It was fixed forever 
in the middle Nineteenth Century 
and aloof from change in the mid- 
dle Twentieth. War-time prosperity 
could come and go and never get 
within lapping distance of its de- 
cayed front porch. 

We were wrong there too, of 
course. Last spring when we went 
past our favorite house we found 
it had been completely reroofed in 
particolored asbestos tile. The gin- 
ger-bread trim had gone and in 
place of the sway-backed front 
porch there was now a brand-new 
Structure, geometrical and stark 
and as incongruous in that setting 
as something designed by Le Cor- 
busier. 


WE DROVE on. “You'll see,” I 
said, “by next year they'll have 
blasted out the lower front and put 
in a view window.” 

We are waiting for the 
changes of next spring—a flat top 
to replace the turret, the front- 
door painted Stop Red. Almost 
certainly there will be a wooden 
Scottie in the front lawn, and a 
red-and-green beach umbrella care- 
fully located to bleach out the 
ancient lavender of the smoke- 
tree. Nothing is safe any longer, 
even in the country. 


now 
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NEW! “PASTEURIZED” NIGHT CREAM 


helena rubinstein 
now presents a complete 
“Pasteurized” Cream 
regime... 


It’s here—“‘Pasteurized” Night Cream. the remarkable 


new beauty achievement of Helena Rubinstein! You 
sleep—and its amazing triple action smooths dry, lined 
skin to serene. milkv beauty! 

Extra-rich ““Pasteurized” Night Cre contains A 
SPECIAL AGENT that allows more effective penetration 
of luxurious emollients that smooth. animate. clarify. 
Its greater EMULSIFYING action of vegetable oils keeps 
the cream at highest beautifving level alwavs. And a 


NEW PURIFYING INGREDIENT is as Wholesome to vour 
as fresh air itself. 

Every night, begin your beauty regime with famous 
**Pasteurized 


then pat on the new 


Face Cream for pore-deep cleansing... 
**Pasteurized”” Night Cream. Yi 


skin will actually become smoother, clearer. 


“Pasteurized” Night Cream e 
1.75, 3.00 & at ” 
"eurized” face “ 


56 7 _ . a 
“Pasteurized” Face Cream Neen 
A oem ano oF ” 


1.25 to 5.00 / 
oto 95 ae F 


* 
a 
Larges ane © 
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"a rubinstel® 


helena rubinstein 


126 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Like a certain famous playwright... 


L‘ACTION CATHOLIQUE IGNORES ITS BIRTHDAYS! 


LACTION CATHOLIQUE 


QUEBEC CITY 


83,275 
ABC 
(Tenth Daily Newspaper in Canada) 


MONTREAL: DOUGLAS McPHEE (National Advertising Manager) 1434 St. Catherine St. West 


Now slipping along through its forty-second year of 
continuous publication, L-ACTION CATHOLIQUE is intent 
without noise or fanfare, only upon maintaining, in its 
more mature years, its long-standing reputation of good 
press ... Its cause is the preservation of a high moral and 
spiritual tone in family life and behavior . . . To this, and 
to other causes of prime importance to its readers, L’ACTION 
CATHOLIQUE has devoted itself untiringly since its 
foundation in 1907. 


This sound, influential daily, with its large following of 
socially stable families throughout eastern Quebec, makes 
an excellent advertising medium through which to reach 
the above-the-average class of the urban and outside 


population. 


National Advertising Offices: 


TORONTO: W. T. Cherry, Representative, 200 Adelaide St. W. 
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Business Front 


Canada's Iron Ore Is Key 
To Dollars, New Growth 


lron Will Play An Important Role 
in Canada's Future, But First 
Many Problems Must Be Met 


by Harriet Parsons 


[ALK ABOUT gold or nickel or 
ranium and a gleam will come into 
the average Canadian’s eye. But men- 
ion iron ore, and you are apt to be 
et with a blank look which says 
ainly: “That dull stuff!” 

Few Canadians yet seem to realize 
hat the possession of vast iron ore 
esources is going to have a profound 
effect on the whole Canadian econ- 
ymy—touching the lives, employment 
ind business conditions of millions 
t people all over the country. 

With great expansion planned for 
Ontario iron mines and the tremen- 
lous deposits along the Labrador- 
Juebec boundary just waiting to be 
jeveloped, Canada is due to become 
me of the world’s major producers 
ind exporters of the heavy metal on 
which our industrial civilization is 
yased. 

This would mean new employment, 
lew communities, new railways, ports 
ind ore boats. It would also mean 
new investment opportunities for Ca- 
nadians and a fresh influx of Amer- 
ican investment capital. 

In a few years’ time, Canada’s iron 
ore would be an important means of 
earning U.S. dollars and improving 
our balance of trade. Eventually, it 
will provide the firm foundation on 
which Canada can expand her w hole 
industrial economy. 


Seaway 


And if the Labrador iron ore 
Should be the deciding factor in 
getting the St. Lawrence Seaway 
completed at long last, it is hard to 
estimate what the new economic 
developments along the length of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
might be—with cities like Toronto, 
Hamilton and the Sault becoming 
Ocean ports. 


There are some tough obstacles to 
overcome before all this will happen, 
but Canada’s iron ore story over the 
past ten years is already one of doing 
the seemingly impossible and succeed- 
ing. 

When Sir James Dunn of Algoma 
Steel opened the new Helen Mine in 
the Michipicoten area in 1939, after 
fifteen years in which no iron ore at 
all had been mined in Canada, there 
were many doubting Thomases who 
said it was a crazy venture—that you 
just couldn’t hope to compete against 
the great open pit mines of Minne- 
sota’s Mesabi Range. But ten years 
later, the Helen is turning out a 
steady 500,000 tons or more of high- 
grade sinter annually, with plans for 
raising output to 1,000,000 tons this 
year. 


Steep Rock 


When Julian Cross, Port Arthur 
mining official, became convinced 
that a large ore body lay under Steep 
Rock Lake, west of Superior, which 
could be developed into a valuable 
mining property, he was met by jeers 
and disbelief. Drain a lake? Divert 
a river? To get at iron ore no one 
had ever seen? Fantastic! But even- 
tually it was done, and in 1945 the 
first shipments of high-grade hema- 
tite were going to the big steel mills 
in the Great Lakes area. Now, Gen- 
eral D. M. Hogarth, president of 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., has 
announced that Steep Rock will not 
only be producing at the 1,200,000 
ton rate in 1949 but will carry out 
an eXpansion program to bring an- 
nual production to 4,000,000 tons 
by 1954. 

Up to 1949, these two mines were 
the iron ore industry of Canada, but 
with the entry of Newfoundland into 
the Dominion, the Wabana Mine, 
which shipped over 1,700,000 tons 
of ore last year, was added to the list. 

Within the past few years, there 
has been a sudden burst of interest 
in Canada’s iron ore which has given 
a tremendous impetus to discovery 
and expansion pians. This new in- 


terest stems from two urgent and 
critical situations: 

1. The U.S. need of iron ore 
resources to replace or spin out the 
dwindling Mesabi reserves. 

2. Canada’s need of U.S. dollars 
—which expanding iron ore ship- 
ments could do much to save or earn. 

Now that the Mesabi is past its 
peak and U.S. steel men are combing 
the earth, in jungle and tundra, for 
alternative sources of ore which can 
be used to extend the Mesabi’s life 
span, the Canadian ores 
home take on an added significance. 

The defense angle is important, 
too, and here the Canadian ores have 
a decided advantage. Ores from coun- 
tries like Liberia, Venezuela and 
Brazil may be very useful in peace- 
time, but the long voyage over open 
seas moni make them a most un- 
certain source in case of war. 

And if the extensive research now 
being conducted in the United States 
to find satisfactory methods of pro- 
cessing the Lake Superior taconites 
(plentiful but low-grade iron-bearing 
rock formations) should prove suc- 
cessful, it would probably enable 
many of the Canadian ores, hitherto 
considered non-commercial, to enter 
the market. 


Search For Ore 


So the search for Canadian ores 
which could profitably be brought 
into production within the next few 
years has fanned out in all directions. 

We have heard most about the 
Labrador-Quebec iron ore deposits in 
the heart of the Ungava Peninsula, 
where reserves of some 400,000,000 
tons of high-grade hematite ore have 
already have proven and an initial 
output of 10,000,000 tons a year 1s 
planned. 

But great interest is also being 
shown by iron and steel men in 
developing iron ore resources close 
to the Great Lakes, where the U.S 
steel industry is centred. The Steep 
Rock and Michipicoten expansion 
plans are part of this movement. So 
is the growing pressure for the de- 
velopment of the magnetic ores of 
the Goulais Range and Moose Moun- 
tain. So are the surveys which the 


close to 
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Ontario Government has been making 
of the Eastern Ontario magnetites. 

Then, there is the Quebec titanium 
project, using ilmenite from Allard 
Lake, which will soon be producing 
substantial quantities of iron as a 
by-product—175,000 tons a year at 
first, but later probably as much as 
500,000 tons. British Columbia has 
iron ore, too, which might serve a 
regional aad 

With production goals of some 
20,000,000 tons a year envisaged in 
the not too distant future, we are 
standing at the very threshold of 
Canada’s Iron Age. 

But to get a realistic picture of 
what iron ore is going to mean to 
the Canadian economy, we need to 
consider what results can be expected 
in the relatively near future and what 
may be realized in five, ten or twenty- 
five years’ time. How soon will we 
attain self-sufficiency? Or become a 
major exporter? What are present 
and future possibilities of expanding 
our own iron and steel industry? 


Self-Sufficiency 


As far as self-sufficiency in iron 
ore goes, we are not far from 
attaining it—that is, on balance. The 
combined figures for Canada and 
Newfoundland in 1948 give a good 
idea of our iron ore position ‘now 
that we are one country: 

Million tons 
Total ore used in Canada 4.1 
Total production 2.9 
Total exports (to U.S., U.K., 
and Germany) 
Total imports (chiefly from U.S.) 3.1 
Canadian and Newfoundland ore 
used in Canada 1.0 


Thus, last year Canada’s steel mills, 
working close to capacity, used slight- 
ly over 4 million tons of iron ore, 
while Canadian and Newfoundland 
iron mines produced only 1.2 million 
tons less. If the Helen and Steep Rock 
mines reach their respective goals for 
1949 and Wabana holds her position, 
Canada’s total consumption and pro- 
duction of iron ore will just about 
balance this year 

The picture is not quite so good 
with regard to U.S. dollars, however, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
WABANA 
Lr VAR 





This is where it is found in Canada. 
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MY HAN H 
TO A MILLION CANAD/ANS 
Canada’s 
First 
Bank 
Bank or MonrTREAL 
WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE aare 



















The risk of disaster caused by faulty, 
dangerous power plant equipment and 
boilers. can be greatly lessened. We are 
doing it constantly on equipment of our 
clients . .. by means of a staff of experts 
trained to spot dangerous conditions 
before disaster occurs. 


It is greatly to our advantage to keep 
accidents from occurring to objects we 
insure. So our trained staff inspects the 
objects periodically, and it is also avail- 
able to help the policyholder in time of 
emergency. 







Ask your broker or agent for details. 
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PENMANS LIMITED 
Dividend Notice 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 











NOTICE is hereby given that the 
DIVIDEND NO. 251 following Dividends have been de- 
clared for the qu r ending the 3lst 
a [ D f October. 1949 
I a ( he fer 1 Stock one and 
has been de one-half per cent. (1!2%), payable on 
olared for the quarter ending $3ist O € I ist d of November to Share- 
1949 and that the same will be payable at holders of record of the 3rd day of 
the Bank and its Branches m and after O yer, 1949 
TUESDAY, the FIRST day of NOVEMBER On the Common Stock, seventy-five 
next, to Shareholders of record at the close ents (75c) per share, payable on the 
ai os 0 \ : : 15th day of November to Shareholders 
of business on 30th September 1949 The Bm dente eee a al th oo PRC EP 
Transfer Books will not be closed of record of the 17th day of October, 
P 1949 
By Order of the Board By Order of the Board. 
JAMES STEWART. L. P. ROBERTON, 
General Managar , Secretary-Treasurer. 
MONTREAL, 
Toronto, %th Septamber, 1949 September 23. 1949 
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CANADIAN 


US. DOLLAR. 


} 
+ 


for last year Canada imported over 
3 million tons of iron ore from the 
United States and exported only 
956,000 tons in return. The other 
half of our exports go to the United 
Kingdom and Germany from Wa- 
bana and do not American 
dollars 

So the expansion program ot the 
Ontario mines, which will send more 


earn 


and more ore boats from Port Arthur 
and Michipicoten Harbor down to 
Great Lakes ports in the next five 
years, will do a lot to improve our 
dollar account. By 1954, Canada 
should be a net exporter by several 
million tons, even before the vast 
Labrador-Quebec deposits can be 
brought into production 
The Ungava Riddle 

Ot all the Canadian iron ore 


developments, those now shaping up’ 


on the Ungava Peninsula, astride the 
Quebec-Labrador boundary, are po 


tentially the greatest. 1 hey have 
attracted keen interest in the United 
States and Great Britain as well as 
Canada. 























A MATTER FOR RECIPROCATION 
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Here in the most barren and unt 
now uninhabited part of Canad 
accessible only by aeroplane or canox 
lie tremendous ridges of high-grad 
hematite. To Burnt Creek Cam; 
centre of the Hollinger-Hanna hok 
ings, some 200 men have been flow 
in every summer season for the pa 
three years to do the prelimina: 
surveying, drilling and testing nece 
sary to establish the extent and ric! 
ness of these ore bodies. 

Jules Timmins, the dynamic head 
of the . has d 
clared himself to be well pleased with 
the results. To the end of 1948, the 
drilling had 323 = million 
tons of ore, over half of which was 
Bessemer grade, testing over 60 per 


Hollinger interests, 


indicated 


cent iron. The remainder consisted of 


non-Bessemer grade, testing around 
57 or S58 per cent iron (the present 
average for the Lake Superior ores 
is 50.9 per cent), and some 38 mil- 
much-prized mangani- 
This vear’s further drilling 


lion tons ot 
ferous ore 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 


—National Film & 


STEEP ROCK MINE: for iron ore, a diverted river and a drained lake. 
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Steelman By Accident 


From Laborer, Freight Clerk 
To Dollar-a-year Man 
Work Still Seems To Be Fun 


by Gordon McCaffrey 


“\WHEN BUSINESS CEASES to be 
fun, it’s time to quit.” For Thomas 
Francis Rahilly, president ot Toronto 
Jron Works Ltd., who lives by this 
rule. the formula for having fun at 
work has three ingredients: the right 
job. a passion for hard work, and the 
ability to get along with people. From 
railway laborer to steel company ex- 
ecutive and dollar-a-year man, he has 
excelled in getting a job done and 
paking friends. 
Rahilly has been telling people for 
irs that he got into the steel busi- 
ss “by accident.” The truth of the 
ter is that he was born to it—but 
t's not the accident he speaks 
it. His father, Daniel Rahilly, was 
ion foreman on the Chicago and 
th-Western Railroad at = Michi- 
me. Mich., (population 600) in the 
t of the great Marquette iron ore 
These two influences, railways 
ron, left their mark: Stee!man 
v is still a railwayman at heart, 


me nom ye Pp ese 


@ has never been able to shake the 
re yn dust from his shoes 


Shaw 


T. F. RAHILLY 


] aving Michigamme High School 
at (6, young Tom became a laborer 
OM : road gang with the Chicago and 
North-Western. “I once saw a 
Car co Se he recalls, “and 
myse ‘There goes the president of 
the « a RR.” Rahilly was sull a com- 
Paratively young man when he first 
rode with a president of the C.P.R 


pl ate 
said to 


teins g gin-rummy and calling him by 
his first 











‘iim & 


ike. 


name. 

He did not stay with the pick and 
4 Shove! long enough to get callouses 
He went to St. Ignace near the Soo 
bOFder to take a job as a freight office 
.Clerh with the Duluth, South Shore 


cand Atlantic and came to Canada with 


‘the Algoma Central at Sault Ste 
Marie in 1913. It was at this time that 
pron: Rahilly went to a railroaders’ 
h party and met Violet Kennedy, 
a ae of one of the railway exec- 
Mtives. Tom and Violet were married 
mext year. 

During the First World War, he was 


transferred to Algoma Eastern and 
served as comptroller and later — 
intendent. In the postwar slump, Ra- 


hilly tried his hand at selling insur- 
ance. “I didn’t like it,” he says. In six 


months he was back again with Al- 
goma, this time with Algoma Steel, the 
big sister in the corporation, as ac- 
countant for J. D. Jones, general man- 
ager. ; 

[his was what Rahilly calls the 
that brought him into the 
steel business. At the time, he says, if 
was just like moving to another de- 
partment of the same company. 

From Jones’ office, Rahilly was pro- 
moted to traffic manager in 1922; the 
order department was added in 1928. 
When the company was in receiver- 
ship in 1933, he was appointed assist- 
ant to the receivers. The company was 


“accident” 


reorganized; Rahilly became general 
manager on May 4, 1935 and vice- 


president in 1938. He left Algoma to 


become an adviser to the steel con- 
troller in 1943. “Demobbed” from 
Ottawa, he went to Toronto Iron 


Works and is now president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Rahilly inspects the plant periodi- 
cally, but leaves the responsibility for 
day-to-day production in the hands of 
the shop superintendent and engineers 
“T don't write more than one business 
letter a day. I let the staff learn the 
work by doing it themselves. If they 
make a mistake, they'll Know better 
next time. I’m here if they want to ask 
any questions.” Jf his men hear of a 
better method or machine, he encour- 
ages them to make out-of-town trips 
to find out about it. 


Fred Andrews, shop superintendent. 


who has been with the company for 
25 years, says that since Rahilly came 
in |! 145, the most amicable relations 


have been stimulated between the of- 
“If a man has 
grievance, he comes to me. If we can't 
work it out tegether, he can go with 
. Rahilly 
‘Any man can express his honest 
opinion, Rahills 
will agree or tell him why he was 
and no 


fice and the 


S10p 


the greatest coafidence to Mr 
right or wrong, Tom 
wrong. There's no harm done, 
hard feelings ~ 


Jim Dolan 
Steelworkers of 


Iron worker . president of 
local 2820, United 
America, (C1O), 
only one minor strike at Toronto Iron 


before 


savs there has been 


“That was early in the war 
Rahillv’s started bv a 


new gang : of 


time. It was 
riveters and didnt 
amount to anything.’ 

Never bothered with labor 
Rahilly says: “I ask them to come over 


on my side and see what manage 


disputes, 


ment’s problems are We talk it over 
man to man.” 


When anybody is ill or in personal 


difficulties, Rahillv is one of the first 
to hear about it. The solution may be 
a loan to help par the doctor's bill or 


carry the mortgage, a friendly word 


vp + } 
of advice, or a prolonged leave of ab 


sence. “You couldn't work for a better 
boss, that’s for sure 
When “the boss,” 
tive brown or grey 

backed with slow, leisurely 
through the noisy shop, hard-boiled 
steelmen with grimy 


broad Irish grin with a wave or smile 


Andrews Savs 
dressed in conserva 
aight- 


gait 


walks str 


faces answer his 





I READ A STORY somewhere the 
other day about a chap who had 
worked for various wartime boards 
that controlled prices and allocated 
supplies to industry and so on, and 
who had got thoroughly fed up 
with trouble and argument. Later 
on, when a friend ran into him, 
he seemed much happier, and the 
friend asked him how come. It 
turned out that he was now work- 
ing in a Department of Agriculture 
rat-exterminator campaign. “It’s 
just wonderful,” he said. “Every- 
body’s against rats.’ 

Horrible as the late war was, it 
had at good feature, 
which was that it provided a com- 
mon purpose to which virtually 
everyone subscribed. Worker and 
manager, Conservative and CCF, 
policeman and pickpocket, admit- 
ted the overriding need of defeat- 
ing the enemy. Though death might 
come, life itself was simple, uncon- 


least one 


troversial 

In peacetime, how different! 
Naturally wants to be 
better off than he is; everyone wants 
his country to be more prosperous 
and economically secure, but pro- 
achieving .this tend to 
their indicated 
consequences for the individual 
and the economic group to which 
he belongs. 

Here we are. for the first time 
in man’s history sa © by sci- 
ence with the f providing 
an abundance for all, vet devoting 


everyone 


posals for 


be judged solely by 


means O 


more and more of our energies to 
war and preparations for war. lf 
Orson Welles’s Martians can see us, 


how crazy we must appear 


Deflation, Inflation 


WHAT'S AHEAD for us—defla- 
tion or inflation? If Canada, the 
great exporter, loses a lot of export 
business as a result of all the recent 
devaluations (which in 
ect raise the tariffs of all the 
concerned against our 

have an 
over-suppls ot voods, domestic and 
home markets, 


etition for 


countries 


goods), we 





might soon 

imported, in our 

ntensified compe 

that would bring 

unemployment. Tha 
} 


On the other hana the trend 


l sales 
pe ices down, and 
S deflation 

western urope seems to be strong- 
ly inflationary, if we judge by price 
indications. The British, for exam- 


will now have to pay substan- 





tially more to obtain the Canadian 
ind U.S. goods they must have 
per cent more tor Cana- 
-four per cent more for 


(thirtv-one 
lian, forty 
surely be re- 
Workers in 


sott-currency 


U.S.). and this will 
flected in their prices 
Britain and other 
countries will demand—are already 
to off- 


set rising prices, and Wage conces- 





inding Wage increases 


sions will push costs and prices 


higher still. That’s inflation 


Russia's possession of the 
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Everybody's Against Rats 
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A-bomb seems likely to cause an 
increase in our production of arma- 
ments, and it may be that the 
diversion of productive capacity to 


this purpose will be big enough to 


prevent the over-supply of con- 
sumer goods suggested above. If 
that happened, it would increase 


the inflationary 
since the wage 
would not be 
duction of consumer 
inflation too. But deflation or in- 
flation, whatever we call the trend 
of costs and prices, it still doesn’t 
look good 


pressure on prices, 
payments 


balanced by the pro- 


involved 


voods. That's 


Devaluation Complete? 
TALKING ABOUT 


and who isn't, there 
interesting question of how com- 
plete is the devaluing job that has 
been done. Mr. Churchill says 
Britain’s went too far. Using de- 
valuation to attack the British 
Government last week, he said the 
pound should have been allowed 
to find its true exchange level, and 
that in that case the real strength 
of sterling would soon have 
ed a better figure than the $2.80 
(U.S.) rate. He 
eovernment wan 
confidence abroad couldn't rule out 
the idea of the pound’s liberation. 
Is the Churchill clai | 
grounded? Would the pound, and 
the Canadian dollar too, and other 


devalued currencies be likely to go 


devaluation, 


arises the 


\ 
acniev- 


1dded 





up in terms of U.S. funds if con- 
trols were abolished? One or two 
vell-placed commentators are say- 


ing that the new 


exchange values 
are probably prettv close to what 
thev would be without any control 

this, I note that a New 
York er 
national Statistical Bureau, goes 
out on limb by predicting that 
“There will be another interna 


tional 


Against 


service, the Inter- 


monetary 


next vVvear, quit 
spring. It will 


be more severe than 


the recent one, and disillusionment 
will be yreater, because the tradi- 
tional remedv—a sharp devalu 
tion—will already have been tried 

The big question, now, is the 
rend of British costs and prices 
Will they rise so much as to destro 
the trading adva ges gained b 
de lation O \ e British 
peop e t ke on +} e chi ) in the 
form of more ste The an- 
SWe me s T 1icn to ( ida nd 
the whole t 





by 
P.M. Richards 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


NEW YORK LONDON, ENG, 
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GIVE 
YOURSELF THE 


BEST IN_ AUTOMATIC 
OIL HEAT! 





Curvsier AirTEMP 
_) CONVERSION OIL BURNER! 


For just a few dollars a month you can 
give yourself the ease and comfort of 
automatic oil heat by Chrysler Airtemp! 
It’s no trick at all to convert your 
present furnace or boiler to a modern, 
automatic oil-fired system with this 
Chrysler Airtemp oil burner. It’s 





engineered for long, dependable | 
performance. It’s backed by Chrysler Ai 
Corporation. Don't settle for less, fy 


Expert installation and maintenance service. Don’t 
wait ‘til the snow flies — call your dealer today! 





DEALERS FROM ae A 
COAST TO COAST 6 

: 4 Sf yar 
=/ AIRTEMP 


*IN CANADA 


THERM-O-RITE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Montreal Trust Bldg. Toronto, Ontario 





Canadian business 


The Economy 
THE BIG NEW FACTOR in Cana- 


dian business this week — taking the 
spotlight, at least momentarily, from 
the far-reaching effects on trade and 
industry of the recent 25-nation cur- 
rency devaluations—was the coast-to- 
coast strike in the United States steel 
plants which began at 12.01 a.m., Oct. 
1. Normally between one-quarter and 
one-third of the steel consumed in 
Canada comes from the U.S., either as 
steel shapes and sheet metal or as 
finished parts entering into Canadian 
manufactures or completed products. 

Production of a wide range of 
Canadian durable goods, including 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, stoves, would probably have 
to be curtailed, in some instances 
halted, if the U.S. strike continued 
more than, say, two weeks. Building 
construction, in particular, -would be 
hit sharply, since almost all structural 
steel is imported trom the U.S. Em- 
ployment in many Canadian manufac- 
turing, distributing and retailing con- 
cerns would be cut by a prolonged 
U.S. steel strike. 

Ottawa this week was completing 
plans for control and allocation to 
Canadian industrial consumers of the 
available U.S. steel. 

No strike by Canadian steelworkers 
was in early prospect, as the main con- 
tracts now in force do not expire until 
next spring. However, the Canadian 
labor unions too were preparing to 
drive hard for company-financed pen- 
sion plans, in line with the settlement 
at Detroit between Ford and the auto 
union providing tor $100 monthly, all 
put up by the company. “Pensions are 
the number one issue on our pro- 
gram,” declared George Burt, top man 
of the United Automobile Workers 
of Canada. 


Fewer Jobs 


Prior to the disruptive impacts of 
the currency devaluations and the U.S. 
steel strike, Canada had been enjoying 
practically full employment. However, 
announced the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics last week, the steady post- 
war climb in industrial jobholders was 
reversed at Aug. | with a decrease ot 
a per cent in the employment index. 
Though there have been monthly 
fluctuations up and down, this was the 
first time the index had shown a de- 
cline over a full year since 1946. 

Canadian manufacturers and dis- 
tributors this week were stll working 
hard to determine the consequences of 
the currency devaluations. The broad 
picture was still one ot reduced ex- 
port markets and increased competi- 
tion in home markets. But the picture 
was changing from day to day as 
European production costs began to 
move upward as a result of inflation- 
ary pressures and as production 
abroad and at home was affected by 
more government purchasing for re- 
armament. 

With Canada’s favorable balance of 
trade sharply down (to $12.8 millions 
in July as compared with $28.4 mil- 
lions a year earlier) and the new un- 
settlements of devaluation and strikes 








(U.S. coal as well as _ steel), the 
longer-term Canadian business out 
look was none too clear. But Cana 
dian businessmen found some com 
fort in the generally high level ot 
prosperity obtaining across Canada 
and in the recent upturn of business 
activity in the United States. This 
country and this continent, they felt 
were in good shape to meet whatever 
might be ahead. 


TRADE: 
Trend With U.K. 


THE JOB FACING the Anglo-Cana 
dian trade committee, when it met i 
Ottawa last week, was to review 
Anglo-Canadian trade for the year 
June 1949-June 1950, the seconc 
year of the ERP period. The negotia 
tion possibilities of contracts will 
come later. 

Britain’s trade deficit with Canada 
in the first half of 1949 was $163 
millions (somewhat lower than the 
rate for 1948 when the deficit for 
the calendar vear was $387 million). 
The prospect is that the second halt 
of 1949 (half over already) will not 
be much better. August was a bad 
month, with U.K. exports to Canada 
a third below August 1948. Septem 





BEN FAIRLESS of U.S. Steel put 
thumbs down on Pension proposa 


ber is expected to be nearly as bac 
when results are known. And_ th 
immediate ettect ol devaluation 
betore the volume of exports ca 
be stepped up, will be to reduce earn 
ings. 

Similarly the dollar cuts announce 
by Sir Stafford Cripps in July canne 
have much effect till the end of tl 
vear, because most British purchass 
were on long-term contract. 

[his means that the main efto 
necessary to produce a balance 
the ERP vear June 1949-1950 wi 
have to be made in the first half ¢ 
1950. 

Estimates of British exports 
Canada for the full twelve mont! 
go as high as $330 millions, allow 
for a decrease in the second half 
this year and a substantial increase 
the first half of 1950. The figure s: ‘ 
by Sir Stafford Cripps for purchas 
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from Canada for the ERP year is in 
the neighborhood of $600 millions. 
This is considerably less than the full 
25 per cent (it compares with $687 
millions for the calendar year 1948), 
but almost three-quarters of it will 
go on the wheat and base metals 
which the U.K. must have. 


Exports to Far East 


THE OUTLOOK for Canadian ex- 
ports to countries in the Far East is 
far from bright, Walter J. Weldon, 
director of exports of the Coleman 
Lamp Co., told a meeting of the Cana- 
dian Exporters’ Association in To- 
ronto last week. He has just returned 
from a trade trip around the world. 
Australia and New Zealand are very 
short of Canadian and U.S. dollars 
and are compelled to do most of their 
buying from soft-currency suppliers. 
They are also engaging in many bar- 
ter deals, he said. Singapore, though 
more flooded 
with goods from the sterling area. In 
Indonesia living standards are too low 
to afford any trade opportunities. 
China is now producing a consider- 
able proportion of her requirements 
of manutactured goods, and Siam ob- 
tains goods at low prices from Chin- 


possessing dollars, is 


ese smugglers. 


@ CANADIAN BUSINESS will un- 
doubtedly be confronted with formid- 
able problems of readjustment to an 
entirely new set of market conditions 
following the devaluation of sterling. 
The Bank of Montreal comments that 
with 


lead of the. sterlin 


other countries following the 
~ countries, “the 
Stage is now set for a gigantic bargain 
sale of goods and services to the dol- 
It is expected that com- 
petition will be intensified, not only 


at home, but also abroad. 


@ CANADIAN WHEAT 


new customer this fall. Severe winter 


lar area.’ 


found a 


weather followed by a spring drought 
Turkey—a_ traditional wheat 
wheat to augment 


caused 
exporter—to buy 
what is expected to be one of her 
poorest crops yet. So far this vear, the 
os 


Turks have bought a total of 4,256,- 
OOO bushels from Canada. 


DOLLAR SUPPLY: 


Sterling Area Deficit 


IN ADDITION to meeting her own 
deficit, the United Kingdom’s dollar 
resources have to cover the deficit of 
the rest of the sterling countries, for 
which she acts as banker. In the first 
half of 1949 the deficit for RSA with 
Canada amounted to about $70 mil- 
lions (an annual rate of $140 mil- 
lions). But the trend is improving and 
there Is some hope that this deficit 
mav be almost, if not entirely, balanc- 

ed by the middle of 1950 
fo cover its own gap between ex- 
ports and imports as well as any gap 
there may be in the trade ot the rest 
of the sterling area the United King- 
dom government has available, for 
the vear, $120 millions in Canadian 
credits, $175 millions recently promis- 
ed from ERP funds for Canadian 
wheat, and something like $180 mil- 
lions from ERP for other purchases. 
These ERP grants, with the Cana- 
dian credit, are more than enough to 
cover the sterling trade deficit with 
CONTINL ED ON PAGE 8O 
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If you own — 


Bonds of the following issues which have been called 
for redemption on the dates indicated, we suggest that 
you give early consideration to the reinvestment of 
the funds to avoid loss of interest. 


Redemption 
Maturity Date—1949 


1952. . .October l 


Security Coupon 


Dominion of Canada. . .3% 
Dominion of Canada. . .414%...1959.. November 1 
Dominion of Canada 


Gtd. C.N.R.... 


Dominion of Canada 
Gtd. Montreal 
Harbour Comm. 


.1969. . .October 


1969...November 1 


Province of Ontario 314%...1951 November 15 


Province of Ontario 34u4G 1951 December 1 


A suitable list of securities for reinvestment will be 


gladly forwarded to you 


Telephone or write our nearest office. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


7EM 


Hami 


Ml 


lie offer as princtpals 





HAM 
HI I 


Canada Bread 


Company. Limited 


Ine e Pr ‘ 0 


r the laws 


114°, First Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Bonds 


To mature October Ll. 1967 





Maximum annual interest requirements of the First 

Morteave Bonds. Series A. will amount to S132.125 

karnings of the Company and = subsidiary after 

deducting all operating chareves, provision tor depres 

tion and contributions to employees’ pension plans = 
for the 12 tis il vears ended in 1938 to 1919 averaved 

S128.912. or 3.25 times the said) maximun 





interest requirements 


PRICE: 100 and accrued interest 


Desc plive 


circular avau ‘ est. 





Pelephone W ¥: 308 | or write— 


— Dominion SEcuriTIEs 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 





TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG VAN VER NEW YORK LONDON. EN 
LONDON HAMILTON KITCHENER QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 
50 King Street West. Toronto 
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SO YOU CAN 





1 Can ¢{ realize those creams 
‘ begin tO Make them 
ue — NOW. Regular 
amounts en- 


sa 





Acc nt with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
Head Office: 

320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
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NEW 


DICKENSON MINES 


LIMITED 


One of the most inter 
esting new producing 
gold mines in the Red 
Lake area is now re- 
sponding favourably to 
the present development 


progran 


As sponsors and finan- 
cial underwriters of this 


Company, we recom- 


| 
mend the immediate pur- 
chase of New Dickenson 
Mines 


A prospectus 1s yours for 


the asking by writing or 


Limited — shares. 


phoning to this office 


REWIS 2 WHIT 


LIMITED 








The Washington Commitments 


Are More Significant Now 


The Washington Conference 
Has Set The Pattern For 
Future World Trade 


by Michael Barkway 


discussion 


\{UCH OF THE curre 





C yst-devaluation situation has 
v ( se because people e to 
vetting ho hy it arose. Only a 
eek be e Si ord Cripps broke 
e news e headlines were splash 
e ABC ks Washington 


hich no e aln 
O ge e new trade problems 
yer t background 





C ed States and Canad 
vhich were to p Jack on the 
d t ds cure of the sterling 
do srobler ( pps Started tnc 
neetings C g the Americans ( 
Car s that Brit d decided t 
C ie the pound. But he did not 
‘ y n¢ \ T ct The An \ - n a 
Canad delegat s were both re 
eve t Br i ke s 
Step on her own 
In th S mood oO Cile ind 900d\ 
( d d the United States gave 
St of vhat the would undert 
That list caused some disappoints ne 
t the time. In the light of subse 
events 1f 18 Well wort! e-Te 1 
Tariffs? 
It answers, amongst other things 
the question whether Canada will 1 
crease tariffs to help the Canadta 


nufacturer against cheaper Britis 
mports. Not only is Canada express 


bound to do nothing of the sort 





but also is the government positive 


My must 9 35-49 






earnings by the debtor countries” 


The Washington meetings conclud- 
ed on a Monday. On the following 
Friday Ottawa received word from 
London that the pound would go 
down, not to $3.20 which had been 
more or less expected, but to $2.80 
The following day, Saturday, it 
earned that this had set off an almost 
world-wide movement “against the 
dollar”. Between then and Monday 
night Ottawa had to decide what to 
It is still believed in Ottawa that if 

pound had not gone below $3.20 
the Canadian dollar might have been 
eft at par. But the government was 
faced with a very 


Although it has given no account ot 


different situation 





its reasoning, well-informed circles 
oree about what were the determin- 
ing factors 
Why Devalue 

First here are the main arguments 
OT de at al 

Ca goods, with the do 

par, would have cost nearly 44 pel 

cent more in nearly evers country 
does sudstantla 
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lar at least mitigated the results for 
Canadian manufacturers. 

3. Canada’s current account bal 
ance on foreign trade for 1949 is very 
much worse than it was in 1948 
though not as bad as it was in 1947 
Devaluation gives at least some sup 
port to the reserves. 

All these arguments might have 
pointed to a drop of more than I( 
per cent. 15 per cent would have kep 
the Canadian dollar in its traditiona 
position midway between the pounc 
and the U.S. dollar. The main reasons 
against going anv lower were these 
two: 

1. To devalue at all meant reduc 
ing the efficacy of the sterling de 
valuation by ottsetting the price ad 
vantage which the sterling countrie 
Were trying to gain. The governmen 
did not want to do that, but i 
thought that the 30 per cent minus 
10 per cent left a perfectly fair 
margin. 

2. A 15 per cent cut would have 
meant an even heavier burden on con 
sumers by an even greater increase in 
the price of US goods. 

British devaluation certainly means 
more austerity for the British people 


but it is also. In a sense, a measure te 


l 


‘export austerity’. It was designed 
deliberately (and with the approva 
of the United States and Canada) t 
make things harder for the North 
\merican exporter and to give more 
competition to the North American 
manufacturer in his home market 
If it doesn’t do both these things 
iS failed : 


Export Austerity 





The Canadia government could 
ot dodge the effect of this “export 
ed austeritv’: it would only trv to 
spread it round as fairly as possible 
Offictal quarters contend that the 1| 
yer cent devaluation has done this as 
vell as it could be done 


he dust settles no one can 
i langes in price levels wil 
take place This meant that the con 
tinuing Anglo-Canadian trade com- 
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; . BEVIN: exported austerity ... 


Batis 


ttee which met in Ottawa towards 
end of September (as reported 
ewhere) had to do a lot of guess- 
rk, and it could not rely on the 
shington decisions of the ABC 
i wers producing much result before 
be end of the period it was consider- 

i in June 1950. 
But in the longer run the ABC 
ks come back into the picture as 
governing factor for future trade. 
e US promises about customs pro- 
jure and tariff policy are the most 
vious directions to look. In the 
ttle with the high-tariff sections of 
ngress to which the US administra- 
n has now committed itself, the 
st real showdown may come over 
istoms procedures. The subject 
ild have come before Congress 
yway when the Charter of the In- 
iational Trade Organization is pre- 
- sented for ratification. But the latest 
i ications are that the Administra- 
1 means to present legislation about 
toms procedure separately to the 


es 


+ ies 


—Muiak 


D. HOWE: ... evenly spread 


t session of the Congress, early in 
0. 
\t a distance only slightly more re- 
Ottawa hopes real help will 
1e Out of the ABC conference for 
‘ther problem, the sterling balances 
ir debts, in effect) held by some 
the sterling countries in Britain. 











The problem may become urgent 
quite soon. While it is still an open 
question whether the Labor Govern- 
ment will be able to hold the line 
against inflationary pressures in the 
United Kingdom, it probably has a 
better chance of doing so than some 
of the other sterling countries. If the 
others, and particularly countries like 
India and Egypt which hold large 
sterling balances, let their prices shoot 
up as a result of their devaluation, we 
may again find them offering higher 
prices for British goods than North 
America will pay. This is one of the 
things sterling devaluation was meant 
to cure. If it shows signs of happen- 
ing, help from the USA along the 
lines of the study of sterling balances 
started at the Washington talks might 
be invaluable. 

If the ABC talks take a back-seat 
for the moment, keep the Washington 
communique beside you. It will come 
to the fore increasingly as the months 
go by. 












The chapel is commodious, 






convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 
Air-Conditioned. 






appointed. 












Services are held here under ideal conditions 


(There is no additional charge.) 
Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 


A.W.MILES 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


HYland 5915 PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 














PAPER BOY’S BRAVERY AVERTS 
DOUBLE-DROWNING 


Jack McCallum, 15, of Matachewan, Ont., rescues youngsters from runaway raft 


] 


Two young boys had pushed a small, home just as it was entering a swirling eddy. Trving 
made raft out from shore and the swift current to calm the youngsters dow1 | gallant 
had quickly ¢ irried them ot Where there youth begar to 1} t he ratt wainst 
; ae “anid 1 whirlpools. News urrent sets sth gs etait Rte Es 
were dangerous rapids inG WHIPLPOOI!s Vews current SWimming Wil ( t irn Finally 
boy Jack McCallum heard their cries and, with his two charges safe, he reached shore 
kicking off his boots, dove the river and We are proud to present 7 Dow Award 
swam toward the pair. > reached the raft to 15-year-old Jack McCallum 
Zee ; 
ee oo acho é ad 
THE DOW AWARD tsa « - 
presented for acts of tst olism 4 * THE =~ 
‘ ’ 4 
. aE 7 * : 
and includes a S100 Canada ings a ~~ 
J 
. — 7 * <9 
Bond. The Dow Award Committee, a group \ wes 
’ NS ay 
of editors of leading Canadian dau 4 wy , = 
: " 
newspapers, seiects Winner <a) AWARD Ah 
; AN gc 
recommendations made by a ully S 1 = 
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Be the guest of the Canadian 
Pacific I mpress of ¢ anada orl mpress of 
France for a carefree week of 





shipboard life en route to Europe. ; 


—/ / 


Return accommodation available. 
Entertainment... delicious meals... 
plus the world of courtesy and service that 
has made Canadian Pacific famous for hospitality afloat! 


AUTUMN SAILINGS 


From Montreal and Quebec by the scenic St. Lawrence route. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


October 21 «© November 11 October 28 * November 18 


WINTER SAILINGS 


From Saint John (train to shipside ) and from Halifax one day later. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
December 6 * *December 30 January 18 °¢ February 15 
March 1 ° March 29 March 15 ° April 12 

‘will call at Glasgow (Greenock) 


FIRST CLASS .. $264 up. TOURIST . . $167 up. 


Traditional Canadian Pacific comfort and service on the 
passenger-carrying freighters Beaverford and Beaverburn. 
Sailings approximately twice monthly Dates on request. 
First Class fare $242. 


Full information from your oun travel agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


e Q; Pacific 





Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness and Accident Protection 


Participating Life Insurance Issued from 
Birth to Age 65 


W. R. Fisher, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Wm. Skelton 


Resident Vice President 
Toronto, Ontario 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








TARIFF TRIMMING 


HIGH TARIFF advocates in the 
United States are running to cover as 
the State Department starts the ball 
rolling for a drastic tariff-trimming 
parley with Canada and more than 
thirty other trading nations next 
year. American negotiators at this 
pending conference will be prepared 
to reduce many of the present United 
States duties as far as the present law 
allows—S0 per cent below the rates 
of 1945. 

Fortunately Congress does not have 
to be consulted on this projected as- 
sault on the tariff wall. Recent re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, minus any of the crippling 
amendments proposed, gave State De- 
partment officials the green light to go 
ahead. And they intend to make the 
most of the opportunity. Prepara- 
tions for the tariff conference will 
take nine months: actual negotiations 
will consume another five months. So 
it will be late next vear or early in 
1951 before this third multilateral at- 
tack on the tariff barrier by Canada, 
the U.S. and the other cooperating 
nations becomes effective. 

Policy-makers in the State Depart- 
ment are looking farther ahead than 
1951, however. When the present 
trade agreements law expires thes 
talk of asking Congress for a new act 
with even stronger teeth in it. They 
are boldly figuring on a law that will 
give the President power to halve 
tariffs once again from the levels at- 
tained in 1951. That would permit the 
lowering of many duties 75 per cent 
below the rates prevailing in 1945, 


PROTECTION LOBBIES 


SOME BUSINESSMEN think | that 
the State Department is indulging in 
wishful thinking with this new blue- 
print on lower tariffs. They point out 
that the Truman administration was 
just plain lucky that the trade agree- 
ments act passed Congress just prior 
to Devaluation Davy. Had devaluation 
come first, there probably would have 
been a number of onerous restrictions 
and conditions written into the law. 

Familiar rumblings are beginning 
to be heard from groups of specialized 
interests who traditionally resent the 
importation of foreign goods. Pres- 
sure is being felt in Washington from 
the olive and lemon growers who are 
protesting Italian competition on the 
New York market; fishing interests, 
packers who are afraid of further 
shipments of Canadian beef, and 
dairy interests who do not want any 
more New Zealand butter sent here. 
Then there are the watchmakers, 
chinaware producers, the whiskey 
distillers who want less Scotch whis- 
key brought into the states and even 
the umbrella handle producers who 
are beginning to worry about imports 
from Asia. 

But the State Department is count- 
ing on a continuation of the trend 
away from isolationism and towards 
freer trade. A New York banker, in 
discussing devaluation the other day, 
pointed out that as critics of English 
competitive effort and high cost, 





Americans are open to the retort that 
prohibitive tariff walls prevent a fair 
test for foreign goods in this marke:. 
“We boast of our efficiency in pro- 
ducing automobiles yet impose a 1) 
per cent tariff on Austins,” he went oa 
to say, adding that “we take pride in 
our modern textile mills yet impose 
further unit impost of 37'2 cents 
pound on English broadcloth. W: 
make it prohibitive for Canadians t» 
sell finished paper products here a 
though depending on them for our 
raw material. They should all be giv- 
en a chance to match our products 
and prices.” It’s hard to believe that 
banking spokesmen would have said 
that a few years ago. 





TRUMAN: Just plain lucky? 


AIRCRAFT AND DOLLARS 


GREAT BRITAIN is about to re 
ceive dollar aid in a way that was no 
even mentioned in the tripartite Was! 
ington financial talks. The United 
States lead in commercial air trans 
portation is fast slipping and ma 
vanish entirely in the next three year 

The American public doesn’t realiz 

it yet, but United States aircraft man 

facturers do. And Congress is slow 

becoming alerted to the situation. 

Unlike either Britain or Canad 
U.S. plane makers are not vet beyor d 
the design study stage in jet or turl 
prop transports. American arc 
manufacturers have spent huge suns 
on their present planes and do nt 
want to undertake new designs ui 
they have recovered their losses 
present models. Furthermore, they ie 
afraid of ultimate nationalization 
prototype development is subsidiz « 
here by the government as it has be n 
in Great Britain. 

Sentiment in highly placed Wa 
ington circles leans to the belief t 
it would be just as well if Can: 
and the U.K. took the leadership 
new commercial planes. They hav 


commanding lead already in tis 
field, with its large dollar-earn og 
potential. Therefore it is unlik ly 


that the U.S. government will p sh 


legislation to subsidize commer tl 
plane ventures. 














e DEVALUATION AND LABOR 


~OW THAT the shock and the exu- 
erance have passed, the great devalu- 
on is seen not as a solution of the 
»stwar world’s most intractable eco- 
mic problem, but rather as a bold 
periment promising a new harmony 
it succeeds, but threatening a new 
F saster if it fails. 
[Those addicted to nightmares are 
eset with visions of labor trouble 
er half the world. The visions have 
sme substance. For devaluation will 
rve no purpose if the countries with 
valued currencies allow their inter- 
| costs to force up export prices to 
mewhere near the old levels, in 
ms of the hard currencies. Yet they 
inot prevent an increase in their 
sts of living; which will cause—are 
ising already — stronger demands 
higher wages. These demands the 
vernments will have to resist. And 
friction so caused might set off a 
rk that could cause a conflagration. 
The workers will certainly put for- 











\TTLEE: Tact also is required. 


1 a good case. In Britain, for in- 
ce, even on the increase in living 
which can be foreseen already 
tinly in food and clothing—there 
prospective increase of roughly 
er cent in the household’s weekly 
For a family wage as low as £5 
means 10s a week additional out- 
and as families living on that 
have no margin of earnings on 
Id basis they will have to econo- 
even on essentials. The position 
me European countries is much 
may be necessary to make some 
cessions to those groups which are 
erpaid in relation to the main body 
workers; but once the principle of 
e-Increases is acknowledged it is 
icult to stop the process. 
similarly with goods: the foodstuffs, 
yn textiles, metalware, and so on, 
se prices will rise on account of 
eased raw material costs on pur- 
ses from the dollar area, will tend 
raw up prices of all kinds of prod- 
: especially if more money is re- 
sed as wages. 
: (he governments will have to treat 
i _ «'s labor question with extreme tact. 
’ e crude statement which has been 


£ 
5 
i 
t 








made so often in the past year or two 
that an increase in wages cannot be 
tolerated is not good enough in a criti- 


cal situation. Somehow it has to be 
explained that the very purpose of the 
currency adjustment is to reduce con- 
sumption at home, so that less is spent 
on imports and more goods are avail- 
able for export. The governments, 
understandably reticent about living 
standards, begin at the other end: they 
say that at last the gap between im- 
ports and exports should soon be 
closed, without a hint that curtailment 
of consumption is to be the means of 
closing it. So when the standard of 
living declines the uninformed public 
merely sees the whole policy as a 
failure. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT has 
certainly taken chances in devaluing 
so heavily, from $4.03 to $2.80. It 
may be better to err on the side of 
pessimism, for it looks good when a 
devalued currency can be shown to be 
too cheap. But all the dangers of de- 
valuation are, needless to say, accen- 
tuated when the change is overdone. 
The sudden deterioration of the terms 
of trade, the increase in prices due to 
higher import costs, and the reduction 
of supplies due to stimulation of ex- 
ports, can put too heavy a strain on an 
economy already tightly stretched. 
Some months of more austere living 
can be readily borne if the new equi- 
librium is established and recovery 
proceeds from there. The fear among 
economists in Europe now is that the 
new equilibrium will not be estab- 
lished by devaluation. It is acknowl- 
edged that the effect on the dollar re- 
serves is a quite unknown quantity. 
The dollar-earn- 
ing exports needed to close the gap 
without further economy of dollar- 
costing imports ruled out by the 
British Chancellor for the present—is 


somewhat awesome 


WHERE IT HURTS 


Cripps was 


expansion of the 


WHILE Sir Stafford 
stubbornly clinging to the four dol- 
lar pound, the British were subjected 
to a great deal of pressure from the 
United States and from Europe to 
devalue. Now, however, perhaps be- 
cause of the extent of the devaluation, 
the tune is changing 


Some sharp criticisms have been 
leveled at the British from Italy, 
France and Germany who feel that 


the British have stolen a march on 
them in devaluing the pound so much 
There are indications that there might 
be a general reversion to the pre-war 
policy ot exchange de- 
valuation 

The prospects aren't too bright in 
the United States either, where the 


success of devaluation depends largely 


competitly e 


on whether or not the Americans have 
discarded their conventional reaction 
to competition from foreign goods in 
the domestic market. There is some 
doubt that congressmen will be able 
—or willing—to resist pressure from 
lobbies seeking protection in one form 
or another—particularly if there is 
any substantial amount of unemploy- 


ment in the country. 
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LOWER PRICES on these fine English 
shoes GO INTO EFFECT IMMEDI- 
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READY TO SERVE YOU... 


With professional skill in the 
following capacities — 






e Executor and Trustee 
rransfer Agent and Registrar 
Real Estate Management, 
Sales and Rentals 

e Investment Management 

e Collection Agent 

e Savings Department 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 
388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 















34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 — 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 





CANADA'S IRON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 
is expected to bring the proven re- 
serves to Well over 400 million tons, 
and only a small part of the possible 
iron-bearing rock formations have 
been drilled as yet. 

Between the ore in the ground and 
the ore at the steel mills, however, 
lies the need for $200,000,000 financ- 
ing to provide a 350-mile railway to 
the St. Lawrence, a port at Seven 
Islands, a 50,000-horsepower hydro- 
electric plant and equipment for the 


aining in value 


from sea to sea 


With the addition ot the Newtoundland mills, one ot which 


Is the bigvvest 


of its kind in the world, pulp and paper be- 


comes even more important to Canada. Amidst industry, 


paper 


puip and 


and production. It benetits all 


is first in employment, wages paid, exports, 


Canadians trom sea to sea. 


Puce & Papur Inpusrry of CANADA 






SMALL AND 


LARGE, 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


PP-79 


mines and railway. When financing 
is arranged, the ore could be brought 
into production in about five years 

There would be little  difficulry 
about the financing were it not for 
the problem of markets. At preser 
this appears to present a real hurd 

The Ungava deposits can not te 
brought along bit by bit from smal 
beginnings, like the Helen or Steep 
Rock mines. Owing to the huge ca 
ital expenditure necessary to ope 
up this remote land, the Hollinge 
Hanna people do not consider th 
it would be economic to start oper 
tions with less than an initial outp 
of 10 million tons a year 


Markets 


Where could 10 million 
ore be marketed? Some might be us: 
at the Dominion Steel and Coal C¢ 
poration’s steel mills at Sydney, N.S 
in combination with their Wabar 
ore, but the quantity would be rel 


tons 


tively small. The United Kingdo 
is understood to offer a possib 
5 


market for around 2 million ton 
if satisfactory means of payment ca 
be arranged. There might be a ma 
ket for another 2 million tons on tt 
Atlantic coast of the United State 
especially if the projected new ste 
mill in New England should mat 
rialize. But the major market for tl 
Labrador ore must be found in tl 
great mid-continent steel centres, lik 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Chicagc 
which are now with Lak 
Superior ores 

Reaching those markets at 
petitive costs hinges very largely o 
the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. So does reaching the marke 
at Hamilton. 

With the Seaway, it is believed tha 
Labrador compete wit 
Lake Superior tor they hay 
the advantage of a higher averag 
grade, lower taxes and rovalties, a 
most no stripping costs, and bonus¢ 
for manganese and lump ore 
counterbalance the longer rail hat 
and longer time of passage throug 
the St. Lawrence and Welland cana 
Without the transportatio 
costs seem prohibitive 

What happens will depend chiefi 
on how urgently that Labrador o 
is wanted in the United States. 
could be the lever that would st 
Congress to make the Deep Wate 
way a reality. Or Canada might thir 
it worth while to go ahead on t 


~ 


Seaway alone. (S.N : Sept. 27) 


served 


com 


ores could 


ores, 


Seaway, 





Future Growth 


With a treasure trove of tron « 
lying idly in the ground in Labrac 
and Quebec at present, howev 
there are many Canadians who 
quite understandably impatient at 
apparent slowness in getting starte 
There is a widespread belief that ve , 
could just as well expand our o 
iron and steel industry to take c: 
of the Ungava ore, and that inste 
of shipping so much ore out ot 
country, we might far better mace 
pig iron or steel out of it right h 
in Canada. 

It is worth looking at this prop 
tion carefully, both as to present ; 
future possibilities. i 

Fundamentally, there are just t +0 
ways in which Canada’s basic 10 4 


a 








} 





id steel production could be ex- 
— immediately: 


To make steel shapes now 


nen chiefly from the U.S., for 
se og Canada. 


2. To make pig iron, steel ingots, 


a steel shapes, etc., for export. 


Looking at the first, we find that 
> Canadian iron and steel industry 


is been constantly extending the 


nge of products made in this coun- 
over many years. But we shall 
ntinue to import a wide variety 
steel shapes from the States for 
long time to come, for the simple 
ason that the Canadian market is 
tt large enough to warrant such 


vecialized production. There is un- 


ubtedly room for further expansion 
this direction, but not enough to 
ike a dint on Ungava’s projected 
million ton output. 

The other idea of making pig iron 
steel ingots for export instead of 


—Globe and Ma 
D. M. HOGARTH 


ing raw ore is very attractive. 
proponents of this idea point out 
it would provide more employ- 
in Canada and that we would 
better price for the partially 
essed product than tor the ore. 
vec has been particularly inter- 
1 in the possibilities of developing 
w steel industry in the St. Law- 
Valley tor the express purpose 
rocessing Ungava ore. 
it Professor Gerard Letendre, 
tor of mining and metallurgy at 
il University, who made a study 
this question last year, reported 
the Quebec Government that a 
plete steel works, in addition to 
g iron plant, to process such a 
ntity of ore would cost around 
billion; and that there was no 
cation a market for such a quan- 
of steel could be found. 


» Catch 


[he catch is that, while the United 
tes steel industry is ready to take 
stantial quantities of Canadian ore 
we can get it to market, most 
ntries today seem to have a pas- 
for producing their iron and steel 
nselves. 
40, for the present, our great 
ortunity in iron ore lies in becom- 
a major exporter to the United 
tes. 
But ultimately, our iron ore re- 
irces will also provide the base 


| 
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for the future expansion of Canada 
as an industrial nation. As Canada 
grows—in population, in industrial- 
ization, in new secondary iron and 
steel industries, and in a greater per 


capita use of steel—the expansion of ca (aa 

our present steel mills and the growth A mi pm 

of a great St. Lawrence industrial Fire and Allied FC ry COMPANY \T% “THE SAFETY 
Lines Written in ae MINDED 


area with its own steel industry are ini i 

logical developme aay” wai Associated Companies Aasacy inquisies bwvited COMPANY” 
ogica deve opments. at seem B.C DAHLMANN, Res. Vice-Pres., Concourse Bidg., Toronto, Elgin 3355 

castles-in- Spain today are likely to 
turn into real visions of the future 





SHOW the goods 1 you sell 


Il 
SELL the goods you show 


You can develop both your 
domestic and export markets in one 
operation at the Canadian 


International Trade Fair. 


The majority of visitors are 

from Canada, but businessmen from 
many nations will also see 

your display. Show them your 
products—and sell them the sure, 
effective way ... on the basis of 


personal contact and actual samples. 


For complete information write to 
THE ADMINISTRATOR 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Exhibition Park, Toronto 


Canadian International Trade kair 


MAY 29-—JUNE 9; 1950 ¥ TORONTO, ONTARIO | 





DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Willie was a whisker 
slave 'til he bought a 


PHILISHAVE 





he shaves in forty winks 
pretty nifty, Willie thinks! 


PHILIPS 


ELECTRIC RAZOR 





Yf BIG ALL ND SHAVING HEAD 


y *NO TUG... 
| *NO PULL... 







T RHILT D / 
T LIPS DEALERS EVERY WHERE 








*NO SCRATCH! D> 





Canadian business 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


Canada on a_ bilateral basis. But 
neither the U.K. nor the ERP author- 
ities look at it on a bilateral basis. 
Their object is to cover the total 
dollar deficit (within the limits set 
by Congress) of the participating 
countries. The Canadian government 
has too often chided the U.K. for its 
bilateral trade policies to object to 
the multilateral outlook in this case. 


m THE 1948-49 REPORT of the 
provincial auditor gave Albertans a 
pleasant surprise. During the vear 
the province's revenues totalled $70,- 
445.624. This was exactly $18,770,- 
O61 more than they expected. The 
reason, of course, was the multi- 
million dollar revenue from oil. Ap- 
parently unimpressed by this, Premier 
Manning complained about a mere 
$140,000 that the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar will cost the Alberta 
Government when it makes interest 
payments on bonds held in the U.S. 


INSURANCE: 
Fully as Strong 
CANADIAN INSURANCE compan- 


ies, especially those covering fire 
risks, used to be more or less under a 
handicap in competing for business 
with the powerful British and foreign 
companies operating in this country, 
because of the prevailing impression 
that the relatively smaller native in- 
sututions did not afford the same 
degree of security as the strong out- 
side companies with their enormous 
assets and with, in many cases, a 
world-wide spread of risks. 

Whatever valid reason there may 


There's a Mutual Life of Canada plan which 
makes it easier for the survivor to meet the 
financial problems involved in the loss of a 
partner. It also enables him to take over the 
business and assures the late partner's estate a 
proper value for its interest. 


Call our representative and let him tell you how 
to protect your business against the financial 
strain created by the loss of partners and key 
mea. 


Protection at low cost 


Could your business survive 
the death of your partner? 


the fore and Ottawa announced thet 
gold mines would receive the full 
benefit of the Emergency Gold Min- 
ing Assistance Act, as well as devalu- 
ation, for the rest of the current year. 
However, in 1950 it would be scaled 
down, reducing the assistance accorc- 
ed any mine by an amount equal to 
$3.50 an ounce, and probably would 
be abolished entirely in 1951, which 
proposals in the main were regarde | 
by the mining industry as fair and 


have been in the past for such a view 
has long ceased to exist. In a just- 
published abstract report of the Do- 
minion Superintendent of Insurance, 
the strength of the business and finan- 
cial position of the Canadian compan- 
ies Operating under Dominion registry 
is made patent. The report shows 
clearly that the security provided for 
the risks assumed by Canadian com- 
panies operating under Dominion 
registry has, over a long period, not 


reasonable. 
been excelled by any group of outside easonable 
companies si business in the Do- OIL: 
minion. It has ‘proved that fire and Z 

; : ? 
casualty, as well as life, insurance Manitoba Next 
companies can be organized in Can- THOUGH OIL in Alberta ges 


ada, and developed into institutions 
which afford security to their policy- 
holders fully on a par with that furn- 
ished by any of the other strong and 
sound licensed companies doing bus- 
iness here. 


most attention, and Saskatchewa. 
comes next, they’re not overlookin: 
Manitoba. The search for oil in com- 
mercial quantities in that province 
going ahead. Some big money 
behind tests now being made in sout! 
MINES: western Manitoba and in other are: 
2 south from Neepawa to the inte 
It Was Big Enough national saieuiay, Extensive tests are 
BY LAST WEEK, after initial disap- | Scheduled for next year by the Cal 
pointment at the small (9 per cent) fornia Standard Oil Co. 
devaluation of Canada’s dollar in 
terms of U.S. funds, most Canadian 
mining men seemed to have decided it 
was big enough to cause a really 


4 


SHIPBUILDING: 


We're Losing Ground 


worth-while stimulation of gold out- UNLESS SHIPBUILDING costs 
put. Base metal and iron mining opera- in Canada can be reduced, there wi 
tors, too, particularly those disposing be job troubles for the country’s 
of their product in the United States, trained shipyard workers. It costs 
felt that they stood to profit in a sub- Canadian yards about 20 per cent 
stantial way. more to launch a ship than it costs 
It was thought, further, that Cana- vards in other countries. During the 
dian devaluation should bring about war, high costs didn’t matter, and 
a return of investment and venture Canada became an important shi 
capital from across the border, which building nation. Now, however, 1 
had been shut off since the dollar this industry, Canada is losing ground 
parity decision of July, 1946. and is even below war occupied 
The question of continued govern- countries like France, Italy, Denmark 
ment cost-aid assistance was also to and Japan in tonnage turned out. 
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4“ There’s a glove on the market that 

as a new twist. It features a zip- 

‘red pocket built into the palm. The 

ocket is big enough to accommodate 

reet car tickets, change and a couple 

f bills. If you are one ‘of those people 

ho have to keep buying streetcar 

‘kets because the ones you have are 

. clined to hide in match folders, you'll 
t interested in this item. 


” This snow blower is designed to 
event the callouses and backache 
hich often follow snow shovelling. 
designed for the home-owner, ‘“Sen- 
tion Sno-Blow” is equipped with a 
andard 142 h.p. gasoline engine. A 
6-inch path is cleared by a multi- 
ade propeller which will throw the 





ove 


SNO BLOW 


w 25 feet away trom the cleared 
The distance the snow is blown 
be regulated. “Sno-blow” is the 
duct of Sensation Mower Inc., and 
lesigned to be as useful on the side- 
k and driveway in the winter, as is 
power lawnmower in the front 
d in the summer. 





® The Irrigation Equipment Co. of 
Kingsville, Ont., is manufacturing a 
portable aluminum irrigation system. 
With a motor driving a centrifugal 
np, a system of two-inch lateral 
‘s, each with six sprinklers handles 
! gallons of water every minute. 
| \¢ sections of aluminum pipe are so 
t that two men can move the whole 
tem to another dry spot in half an 
ir. Four or five acres of land can 
horoughly doused in a day. 


® An all-purpose hydraulic lift and 
veyor has been developed by the 
ipco Products, Inc. One man op- 
es it and it can be pushed around 
ory or shop to whatever needs 
The mast height is 72 inches, 
the boom elevates to a height of 
inches. “Mobilcrane” is the 
e, and it comes in two models— 
del 1, which will handle one ton 
ls and Model 2 which can handle 
tons. The machine is available 
ugh agents in Canada. 


\n American company, the Beta 
sh people in Brooklyn, N.Y. have 

» id a solution to the problem of 
oughly cleaning hairbrushes. The 
s of bristles are mounted on sep- 
\e pieces of plastic. They are easily 
d for washing by unscrewing the 
at the end of the brush to release 
metal clamp which holds them in 
e. The manufacturers claim the 
ish will last a lifetime. 


| > © A process for keeping fog off your 
dows has been developed by a US. 
} m. The fluid is applied with a 
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Squeegee and seems to be no more 
trouble than washing your windows. 
Each application may be effective for 
as long as a month. 


J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
C. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 


















A glutton for punishment, powered by a Diesel engine with matchless lugging ability 
and stamina—this is the tractor for youto use on heavy, back-breaking jobs. The In- 
ternational Crawler, with broad-gauge stability, balance and 
geared-to-the-ground traction, is the worker you need . 

Its powerful engine takes tough work in stride, wich 
increased torque for heavier lugging when the load r 
demands it. All-weather starting, advanced- 
design combustion, full pressure lubrication 
and other features make it your obvious 
choice among tractors! Your International 
Industrial Power Distributor can supply 
the right size with matched equipment, 
now. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


eee ) x % ERNAT IONAL 
WHEEL TRACTORS | 
cues AT INDUSTRIAL POWER 


POWER UNITS 
DISTRIBUTORS: B.C. Equipment Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; J. $. Galbraith & Company, Vernon, B.C.; Central Truck & Equipment Co., Nelson, B.C.; i 










INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





East Kootenay Equipment Co., Cranbrook, 8.C.; Territorial Supply Co. Ltd., White Horse, Yukon; Industrial & Road Equipment Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; 
R. J. Fyfe Equipment, Regina, Sask.; Kane-Marr Company, Winnipeg Man.; Twin City Industrial Equipment Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont.; W. G. Reid, 
Fort Frances, Ont.; Soo Garage, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; W. L. Ballentine Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Chas. Cusson Limited, Montreal, Que.; 
Lounsbury Company Ltd., Moncton, N.B.; J. Clark & Son Limited, Fredericton, N.B.; Industrial Machinery Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S.; Corner Brook 
Foundry and Machine Co. Ltd., Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 
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@ Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. has 
announced its plans for financing 
the construction of a pipe line from 
Edmonton to Superior, Wis. Four per 
cent convertible sinking fund deben- 
tures totalling $7,500,000 are offered 
to the public. These are part of a 
$17,000,000 issue authorized for im- 
mediate issuance; the balance — $9,- 
$00,000 is being sold privately by 


the company to Imperial Oil and 
others. 

Imperial has guaranteed an average 
daily throughput of 59,673,000 barrel 
miles. If they, or others, can’t provide 
that much oil, then the Imperial peo- 
ple will have to make up the difference 
to the pipe line company in cash. 

Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. will 
operate the line as a common carrier. 


At the moment they plan on charging 
rates that will provide a revenue of 55 
cents a barrel. Part of this will be in 
US funds. This is less than one third 
the present railway tank car rates for 
crude oil. 


REPORTS 


@ For the first six months of 1949 
Empire Brass Manufacturing Co. 
shows a net profit of $369,315. Sales 
for the period were over 25 per cent 
higher than for the corresponding 





IBM Electric... the Trend in Typing 


The new IBM Electric Typewriter offers both 
employer and typist many advantages. Fore- 
most is its saving of human energy. Typing 
is almost effortless. 

Next in importance is the outstanding 
quality of the work it produces. Each typed 
impression is uniform, giving to the finished 
work an appearance which is invariably neat 
and pleasing to read, 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES . 
PROOF MACHINES... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


The experience of many years in manu- 
facturing all-electric (and only electric) 
typewriters has resulted in excellence of 
operation and beauty of styling... hence 
the wide acce; tance of IBM Electric Type- 
writers by typists and businessmen alike. 

The IBM representative nearest you will 
demonstrate the many new features of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: 36 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 


period last year. During the period 
working capital increased by $27,973, 
and for June 30, 1949, is given as 
$1,170,038. 


@ Contraction of foreign business 
because of currency difficulties, and 
plans for expansion have led tie 
board of directors of Atlas Steels Lid. 
to vote to pass the quarterly dividend 
which is normally payable in Novem- 
ber. The company’s working capital 
position is strong, and the ‘directors 
believe that resources will be ampie 
to cover the outlays involved in tie 
expansion. 


@ Directors of Algoma Steel Corp. 
have voted to split the compan\’s 
shares four for one. On October 17 a 
special general meeting of shareho! i- 
ers will be held to approve the p1 
posal. 

Giving effect to the stock split, the 
company would have 1,650,800 shar. s 
outstanding out of 4,000,000 auth« 
ized. 


@ Net earnings of the Canadiana 
Pacific Railway for August are given 
as $1,597,773. This is a drop ot 
$314,970 from the  correspondi: 
figure last vear. Working expens.s 
totalled $29,277,957 compared Wi 
$29,029,114 in August last year. 


@® Canadian dividend paymen 
for September totalled $37 098,18 
This is the highest figure for any cx 
responding month so tar. Paymer 
for September 1948 amounted to 
$32,435,520 and for September 194 
$29,992,200. The bulk of the increase 
is due to higher dividend rates paid 
by Canada and Dominion Sugar Ci 
Distillers’ Corp.—Seagram’s Ltd., | 
perial Tobacco Co. of Canada, x 
River Co., and Hiram Walker 
Gooderham and Worts Ltd. 


@ Canada and Dominion Sugar 
Co. is building a million-dollar st 

age warehouse in Montreal for ra\ 
sugar. The warehouse will be 500 feet 
long and 120 feet wide, and the 
60,000 feet of floor space will be 
supported by more than 2,000 pil 


@ Anacon Lead Mines reports an op- 
erating profit of $120,766 for the six 
month period ended June 30, 1949 
During the period a total of 74.2 
tons were mined which realized 
profit of $1.63 a ton. 


@ A. E. Ames and Co. announce that. 
to date, total bond financing for 
year stands at $690,015,393 compa:ed 
with $938,062,299 a year ago. Th 
figures exclude government short ti 
financing. 


APPOINTMENTS | 


w@ J. 1. Simpson has retired as gen 
manager of Dunlop Tire and Rub) 
Goods Co., Ltd. He is succeedec 
general manager by D. B. Colle 
Mr. Simpson will remain presic 
of the company. 

@ E. D. Parker has been appoii te 
an assistant general manager of ff 
Royal Trust Co. He will continu 
superintendent of branches of 
company. 

@ E. B. MelInerney has been 
pointed to the board of directo: 
the Royal Bank of Canada. He 2 
formerly manager of the Lon loo 
England, branch of the bank. ! 
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National Round-up 


W BRUNSWICK: 
Lobster Lobby 


BSTER FISHING seasons in New 
nswick seem at first glance to have 
| arranged by the Department of 
r Confusion instead of the Depart- 
t of Fisheries. Actually, they’re 
fully worked out, after long study, 
ive the fisherman the best possible 
ice to make money without deplet- 
the lobster fisheries. 

his complicates the enforcement 
osed seasons on other parts of the 
t. since if a man is caught on the 
{ with a truckload of lobsters it is 

to prove they were not taken le- 

Lately, encouraged by this fact. 
hers have been more active than 
and there have been several “inci- 
s” out on the water which might 
resulted in the death of enforce- 

t officers trving to arrest law- 
kers. 

‘fost fishermen regret the situation 
would like to do something about 
But they're clannish, have their 
code of honor, and refuse to 
eal” on poachers. Now there’s a 
estion from fishermen themselves 
they take enforcement into their 
hands. The method would be to 

organizations which all fisher- 
would be persuaded to join by 
means or another. Every member 
ich organizations would solemnly 
r to observe the law, and any 
broke his word would be hauled 
1e carpet by his fellow fishermen 
disciplined by them. 

scheme of this kind has worked 
Juebec’s Magdalen Islands, might 
fill the bill in New Brunswick, 
e enforcement efforts by estab- 
i authorities are not 100 per cent 
‘ssful, to say the least. 


\ SCOTIA: 
Old Old Salt 


Pa!! WAS “OLD HOME WEEK” at 


nburg, Nova Scotia’s deep-sea 
g centre and home of the fam- 
chooner Bluenose. 

e occasion: the thirteenth annual 
4 : Scotia Fisheries Exhibition and 
} cermen’s Reunion, the only exhi- 
| n of its kind in Canada. 


t the official opening of the Exhi- 
n by John Fisher, nationally- 
vn CBC commentator, a distin- 


pristine 


guished guest was present. He was 93- 
year-old Captain Adam Knickle, a 
pioneer of the Lunenburg fishing in- 
dustry, who celebrated his birthday on 
that day. Captain Knickle, whose 
home on Heckman’s Island, a_ few 
miles from Lunenburg, overlooks the 
broad Atlantic, told the large audience 
that he started his career as a fisher- 
man at the age of seven years. At 23 
he became master of his ship and 
sailed to practically every fishing 
ground in the world during his sea 
career. 

Today Capt. Knickle could pass for 
60. He enjoyed his visit to the Exhi- 
bition, renewed old acquaintances and 
hoped to be back again in 1950. His 
motto for a healthy and long life: 
“Hard work, plenty of fresh air and 
a love of the land and sea.” 


QUEBEC: 
lron Curtain 


THE TANGLED love-life of Quebec 
jewellery salesman J. Albert Guay 
and the air disaster which killed 
twenty-three persons on Sept. 9, con- 
tinues to be front page news across 
Canada. 

Latest name to get in the columns 
is that of Premier Duplessis of Que- 
bec who last week-end dropped an 
iron curtain over investigations. Hold- 
ing the Attorney-General’s portfolio 
in the Quebec Government, Premier 
Duplessis instructed provincial police 
to withhold further information. His 
department has ordered a post-mor- 
tem examination of the body of Mrs. 


Guay whose husband has __ been 


TWO NATIONS mourn at mass memorial service in Toronto's Coliseum for Noronic victims. Probe is now unc 


charged with murder in connection 
with a home-made bomb said to have 
caused the explosion of the CPA twin- 
engined plane. 

Dynamite expert Ovide Cote ad- 
mitted helping, unwittingly, in the 
construction of the bomb. He told 
police he went to have his watch fixed 
by Genereux Ruest on Sept. 1. Ruest 
is a brother of Mrs. Arthur Pitre who 
admits placing a mystery package 
aboard the aircraft shortly before the 
explosion. Cote said Guay and an- 
other man were in the shop and he 
was questioned about the use of dyna- 
mite with a battery “to blow up a 
trout hole”. He told them about 
dynamite caps and fuses but warned 
them against fishing this way. It is 
understood that police believe Ruest 
and Mrs. Pitre were used as dupes in 
constructing and delivering the bomb. 
They are expected to be chief Crown 
witnesses against Guay. 


Lucky Seven 


ONE CHURCHMAN has called it a 
“most retrograde step.” Postal author- 
ities said they would look into the 
business. Lawyers promised to ponder 
the issue. But Quebec, it appears, is 
headed for a state lottery. 

The issue—to establish a lottery in 
aid of “legitimate purposes, such as 
education and public health”—is by 
no means new. What got the ball roll- 
ing again was a brief remark by Pre- 
mier Duplessis that he had plans to 
introduce a bill to that effect at the 
next session of the legislature (prob- 
ably January). 

Once before (in 1934) similar leg- 
islation had been introduced in the 
House by Hon. L. A. Taschereau, then 
premier. At that time, Mr. Duplessis, 
as leader of the opposition, second- 
ed the bill. It quickly passed both 
Houses and, in due course, it became 
a provincial statute. But, according 
to the wording of the bill, nothing was 
to be done about the matter until sec- 
tion 236 of the Federal Criminal Code 
is amended to permit the holding of 
lotteries. 

Mr. Justice Ernest Bertrand, then a 
private member, immediately intro- 
duced legislation in the Commons to 
make the necessary changes. Mr. Ben- 
nett was against it. So was Mr. King. 
The vote was a free one, but the bill 
was defeated at its first reading. It 
never got another chance. 

Four | later, on March 31, 
1938, the Ontario Legislature carried 
a resolution asking the Federal House 


vears 
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PREMIER DUPLESSIS 


to pass legislation to permit the prov- 
inces to hold sweepstakes. The vote 
was 48 to 34. Ottawa was duly in- 
formed, but that’s as far as it got. 

Chances are that any new legisla- 
tion would be devoid of qualifying 
clauses like the ones in the Taschereau 
bill. That it will pass both Houses is 
certain. Nor is it likely that Ottawa 
would disallow such legislation. After 
all, the measure is popular. 

Prosecution? The code provides 
penalties up to two years in peniten- 
tiary plus fines not exceeding 2,000 
dollars. Crown prosecutors, provin- 
cially appointed, are not likely to lay 
charges. Nor, if the legislation is al- 
lowed, could federal authorities very 
well press the matter. 

Meanwhile the first outside reaction 
reached Quebec. Said an Ontario Gov- 
ernment official: “Anybody peddling 
tickets for Quebec lotteries in Ontario 
will risk prosecution.” 


SASKATCHEWAN: 
Political Pot Simmering 
WITH TWO BY-ELECTIONS in the 


offing, the political pot ts beginning 
to simmer again in Saskatchewan. The 
two vacancies in the province's 50- 
seat legislature exist in Cannington 
Where former Liberal premier W. J. 
Patterson resigned to take a post with 
the board of transport commissioners, 
and in Gull Lake, due to the death of 
Alvin C. Murrav, CCF. 

Although the election writ was 
never issued, it was unofficially set for 
Oct. 17 but with the recent death of 
the Gull Lake member, the date has 
been set back on the assumption that 
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the CCF Government of the province 
now prefers to hold both on the same 
day. A November date is now con- 
sidered most likely. 

Until the death of Mr. Murray, 
there was evident fairly intensive or- 
ganizational work by the CCF in 
Cannington which has since slackened 
off, giving rise to the premise that the 
government will hold the two votes on 
the same day. Reasons back of this 
are considered to be psychological. 
Based on previous votes in the Can- 
nington constituency, the CCF stands 
in a fair way to lose the seat. It has 
been held by a Liberal since it was es- 
tablished. But in Gull Lake, the CCF 
are conceded the edge based on votes 
in the last two provincial elections. 
And at the present time there are no 
momentous issues in sight. 

Although the Progressive-Conserva- 
tives are unlikely to nominate candi- 
dates for these contests, the party is 
not entirely idle. On Oct. 11 and 12 
a provincial election will be held in 
Regina for the purpose of electing a 
new leader to take the place of Rupert 
Ramsay, Saskatoon, who resigned last 
fall to move to British Columbia be- 
cause of his wife’s health. 


MANITOBA: 


Fighting A Tradition 
THOUGH ALL ENDED well from 


the Government's point of view, there 
were anxious moments before the re- 
sult of the vote on Coalition was an- 
nounced at the Liberal-Progressive 
convention here last week. 

It was, of course, inevitable that 
the Liberal victory in the June gen- 
eral election should make the party 
machine restive. Coalition, from the 
Liberal point of view, has been fine 
where it is represented by Liberal 
candidates but not so good when a 
Tory or Social Crediter has the 
nomination. Spurred on by Mr. St. 
Laurent’s success, constituency organ- 
izations and would-be candidates have 
recently shown themselves ambitious 
to complete the rout of the Conserva- 
tive party which collected only one 
federal seat in the province on June 
ZT. 

But Manitoba 
straightforward. This has been a prov- 
ince governed by since 
1922. When Premier Norris was de- 
feated and Mr. Bracken left his uni- 
versity chair to enter politics, the Gov 
ernment which he led was an amal- 
gamation of 
and nothing-at-alls. The simon pure 
Liberals remained a separate entity 
until well on into the Bracken regime 
and they were in fact the first group 
to succumb to the Bracken amalgama- 
tion theory of politics. They were fol- 
lowed in 1941 by the Conservatives. 
CCF and Social Crediters and the 
House today is made of coalition sup- 
porters, numbering 36, a few inde- 
pendents and the CCF which walked 
out of the Government in 1945 

So the movement which 
had its climax last week was reall\ 
an attempt to finish what has become 
almost a fixture in the province. But 
the Oppesition was fighting a tradition 
and did well to muster 261 votes 
against 418 supporting coalition. Had 
the convention been earlier the result 


politics are not 


coalitions 


Liberals, Progressives, 


protest 


might have been even more in their 
favor but the two weeks’ grace given 
coalition supporters enabled them to 
rally delegates. Furthermore, the 
manoeuvring against coalition by fed- 
eral Liberal members, which has since 
been blandly denied, was halted and 
at least a semblance of neutrality ap- 
peared in Ottawa. 
The Young Liberals who had 
played a leading part in the revolt 
went down fighting but by now the 
party machine is being put together 
and everything should be ready for 
the provincial election on November 
10. The smoke is clearing in the back- 
rooms and Mr. Campbell is not only 
premier but leader of the party. 


ONTARIO: 
Job Going 


ONTARIO’S LIBERALS still have to 
find a new leader. The resignation of 
Farquhar Oliver was accepted “with 
regret” last week-end by a standing 
vote of the management committee of 


the provincial association, after a 
three-hour meeting behind closed 


doors. He will, however, continue to 
act as leader in the Legislature for the 
present. 

President of the association, Nor- 
man L. Mathews will set up a com- 
mittee representative of all factions in 
the party to survey the leadership field 
and report to a convention to be held 
possibly next May. 

Answering friends of Mr. Oliver 
who wished to give him the opportun- 
ity to reconsider his decision, Mr. 
Mathews said that acceptance of his 
resignation did not prevent Mr. Oliver 
from making another bid for leader- 
ship—he could indeed become leader 
again if a convention reaffirmed con- 
fidence in him. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 


Pick And Shovel 


BACK FROM a short visit to Ottawa, 
Premier Smallwood reported that the 
Federal Government is ready to spend 
about 2'2 millions on slum clearance 
in St. John’s, provided some contribu- 
tions are forthcoming from the new 
The idea is to knock down 
about 500 houses. already considered 
unfit for human habitation. The Pre- 
mier said if the houses could be 
erected at a cost of $5,000 each, then 


province 


we Tog 


a 





—John Collins in The Gazette, Montrea 


WHICH WILL IT SPELL? 


500 would be built. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would subscribe 75 per cent 
of the cost of acquiring the land if the 
province found the other 25 per cent. 
The same arrangement would apply 
with the cost of the houses. 

On the road question, Mr. Small- 
wood says there will be a twenty-foot 
wide, 500-mile paved highway right 
across Newfoundland, from St. John’s 
to Port aux Basques, but secondary 
roads will be built by old-fashioned 
methods—pick and shovel—in order 
to provide much needed work for the 
growing ranks of unemployed. 

Smallwood’s “pick and shovel” pro- 
posal has been variously received. One 
school of thought considers the ma- 
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—Globe and Mail 


THE PM examines gates of RCAF station at Trenton, Ont., gift from partici- 
pants in tribute to Canada’s part in the Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 
Great Britain’s Secretary of State for Air Arthur Henderson, Australian and 
New Zealand High Commissioners Frank M. Forde, James Thorne (behind). 


chine-made road is offering the better 
job for the people’s money; the sup 
porters of the Premier contend his 
idea is far more advantageous for the 
overall economy of the country. 


No Thanks 


ON OCT. 10 Newfoundland cele 
brates the first Thanksgiving Day 11 
its history. Whether or not there is 
widespread thanksgiving has yet to be 
determined for Newfoundlanders whi 
are still raw from the union battk 
snarl “What have we to be thankft 
for?” Added to their troubles is th 
loss of the traditional Oct. 1 whol 
holiday (to mark opening of shootin 
season) in favor of the mainlan 
custom. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
Bag Limi: 


WEST COAST SPORTSMEN hun 
ing on Vancouver Island have le: 
than four weeks to bag a deer. Th 
season’s limit on pheasants is ten and 
the possession limit is two. 

In a move that caught hunters anJ 
sporting goods salesman by surprise. 
the deer season was ordered closed 01 
Oct. 31, fifteen days earlier than the 
original Nov. 15 deadline of the Bri- 
ish Columbia Game Department. 

Pheasant hunters must tag eve's 
bird shot with a band purchased from 
the Game Department at a nomin 
fee. Holders of hunting licenses w'! 
be sold ten bands and must mark the 
pheasants as soon as they have be! 
shot. 
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..WORLD LEADER IN RADIO...FIRST IN RECORDED MUSIC...FIRST IN TELEVISION 





The period dignity of Chippendale with Chinese influence 
in gleaming walnut veneers. In this exquisite cabinet, you'll 


find a powerful 9-tube Standard and Short Wave radio . 
Morage for 


216 of the new 6°74” records and the sensa- 


tional new 45 rpm System. RCA Victor 9-W-9L. 





Compactly designed for the apartment sized modern inte Stvled in the 18th century Sheraton tradition . . 





. in your 
rior... superbly executed in walnut, m thogany or natural choice of lustrous mahogany, walnut or limed oak veneers 
blonde Korina. Top front panel opens down $5 rpm Upper front panel opens n, desk fashion, to reveal radio 


and 45 rpm phonograph. Superb St indard and Short Wave 


automatic record player rolls out at touc h of a finger 
‘ } 
Selective 5-tube i 


Standard radio. RCA Victor 9-W-5I 


reception with powertul 7-Wube radic RCA Victor 9-W-,2. 











NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKERS 
make their nests in holes they carve 
out of trees. As woodpeckers seldom 
use the same nest for a second year... 





AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE and other 
tree-nesting ducks which cannot carve 
out their own nests are able to use them 
for raising their young. 
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helps to keep nature in balance. 





‘NATURE IN BALANCE’ IS Maelure Unspoited 


li IS GENERALLY KNOWN that some animals depend on others for their 
food. These food chains help keep the right proportions amongst all plant and 
animal life. But there are other “chains” that help keep nature in balance. 
One of these exists between the northern pileated woodpecker and the American 
golden-cye duck. The woodpecker’s nesting hole is used the following year by tree-nesting 
ducks. As these ducks largely depend on unused woodpecker nests for their homes, this 
means that where woodpeckers are scarce, tree-nesting ducks are also likely to be scarce. 


This is only one way that woodpeckers help us— they also protect our trees 


by devouring thousands of tree-killing beetles ty 
and other destructive insects. All j ‘AR i ING S 
woodpeckers are definitely beneficial 


and should not be molested. THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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